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How to make ‘‘Foul Weather’’ Friends 


» 
-e y os . P P . : 
When repairing power lines in wind and rain, sleet or snow, there’s 
‘ms no room for fair weather friends—equipment included. 
~*~. 


=~ Take the linemen’s suits pictured above. It’s essential they provide 


warm, comfortable protection and full freedom of action. They also 
must be long wearing and retain their bright color for safety through 
visibility. That’s why they’re made of a fine count fabric proofed 
with PLIOFLEX. 


Pliofiex 


general purpose 
synthetic rubber 


PLIOFLEX is a general purpose, synthetic rubber. It’s applied to the 
fabric because it readily forms a lightweight, waterproof, abrasion- 
resistant coating that remains soft and flexible, even at low 
temperatures, and does not discolor with age or exposure to 


CHEMICAL the elements. 


Proofed goods is only one of many applications for 
PLIOFLEX. Where can you use its ease of process- 
ing plus excellent physical properties and durable 
DIVISION light color to advantage? For details write to: 
RURRER 6 Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. S-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. 


RUB >Hi : S 
SUSSER CHEMICALS Chemigurr x, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic —T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
DEPARTMENT 


CHEMIGUM + PLIOFLEX + PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS 


rR Rubbers, Latices and Related Chemicals for the Process Industries 
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PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons)...... odewees écoaueeeed eosee 1,281 2,190 2,114 +377 
Avtomebiles ead trucks 62,889 208413 139,823 146,173 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... $17,083 $73,224 $70,503 $80,628 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 10,620 11,478 10,878 
Crude oll and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)............eeeeeeeee 4,751 6,650 7,056 7,084 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. cf tons) 1,745 1,613 1,713 1,843 
Paperboard (tons) ....... 167,269 264,622 281,176 202,972 


























TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same wk of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

POD Gee GN Gr I, WE a oi v.o Wiens bb cdsccitcccsodecd§ emages 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.).........2. cece eee eeees 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..............- 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 designated markets, Ib.)...............++ 
WOR Se CE ER 54 o'ccc cdc duedeBaactalbesccdbuhecthds ¢vawetees 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 343.8 389.2 391.9 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.54% 3.79% 3.81% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 2%e-2% % % 3%4-3%% 3Va-3%% 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks +145,820 55,866 56,905 55,346 55,770 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 85,169 86,336 85,132 84,902 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks +t9,299 23,429 28,916 28,734 28,657 
U. S$. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49,879 32,565 27,055 26,349 26,262 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 23,888 25,432 25,779 25,903 25,769 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK eee Sr Se 
Cost of living (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 83.4 114.4 115.4 116.2 


* Preliminary, week ended July 21, 1956. +? Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
* Revised. ** Ten designated markets. 


THE PICTURES—Hans Basken—32 (bot. 2); Cameramen inc.—32 (top 2); Grant Compton—28, 29 (top), 78, 79, 80; Joern Gerdts—132, 133, 
135; Glass Elevator, Inc.—76; Globe Photos—29; Martin Herris—42, 43; E. Koenig—84, 85 (bot.); Herb Kratovil-—26, 61, 66, 67, 68; Sid 
Latham—53, 54, 56; Richard Maney—30; George Woodruff—Cover, 124, 125, 127. 
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BREAKS THROUGH HIGH-FREQUENCY BARRIER. Shown in the circle, about actual size, is the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
new Transistor that performs at record high frequencies. In telephony, it can amplify 2500 conversations sent simultaneously 
on a pair of wires. In the background are some of the many other types of Transistors developed at Bell Laboratories. 


Latest Bell System Transistor 
Opens the Way to Many New Uses 


Entirely new type provides ultra-high-frequency amplification 


never before possible in this mighty mite of electronics 


The Transistor has made tremen- 
dous progress since it was invented at 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories. It was 
first announced eight years ago. 


Since that time there have been many 
Bell Laboratories developments that 
have increased its usefulness and re- 
duced its cost. The latest invention is 
an entirely new type of ultra-high-fre- 
quency Transistor. 

It is made possible by new develop- 
ments in the controls of microscopic 
chemical layers. The heart of the new 


Transistor is a layer of germanium 
only 50 millionths of an inch thick. 

This major achievement is destined 
to have far-reaching benefits in the use 
and manufacture of the tiny amplifier, 
especially for electronic applications in 
telephone and television transmission 
systems. 

Its broad frequency band also offers 
great possibilities for color television 
sets, guided missiles and electronic 
brains for military and business uses. 


The new Bell Laboratories Transis- 


tor shows how the money invested in 
telephone research creates significant 
advances and develops them into use- 
ful tools for telephony and the nation. 





The Transistor is a tiny device that 
can do amazing things in amplify- 
ing electric signals. It can do many 
things a vacuum tube can do—and 
more besides. Yet it is simple, rug- 
ged and long-lived and requires 
only a fraction of the power of a 
vacuum tube. 











BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





This NEW Magnetic Counter 











Everyone Can Count on 


VEEDER-ROOT 


Designed for panel mounting where remote in- 
dication is required, this electrically operated 
counter is a compact package 5.5” long, 2.1” 
wide, 2.7” high. Capacity: 1,000 counts per 
minute. Power consumption, 8 watts. Stocked 
in 110 and 220 AC and DC. Easy to reset, ex- 
cept when locked . . . then the sturdy tumbler- 
lock* puts the damper on tampering. Yet one 
“Notional Lock Co. Lock No, 68-4837, Key D-428 


turn of the key resets all € figures to zeros. 
This new Magnetic Counter is one of the 

thousands of Veeder-Root standard and special 

counters . . . electrically, mechanically and 

manually operated . . . in daily use throughout 

the world in industry, business, science and 

medicine. You, too, can count on Veeder-Root 
. to help you count anything you need. 


Stocked at if 
Hartford 2, Conn. « New York 19, N. ¥. a OT 
Greenville, S.C. + Chicago 6, Ul. VY e& Ee D Ee R = o 


Montreal 2, Canada 
Offices ond Agents in Principal Cities 
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Carton Categories 


Dear Sir: 

The throwaway pack which ends 
as a pitcher [BW—Apr.21°56,p82] 
was very interesting. I am wonder- 
ing, however, what BUSINESS WEEK’S 
understanding is of a cardboard 
carton? The so-called cardboard 
carton is very obviously a corru- 
gated container or corrugated box. 

There are basically three kinds of 
boxes made of paperboard. One is 
the set-up box, which is the type 
used for shoes or candy aad which 
comes from the box manufacturer 
already set up ready to use. A sec- 
ond type is a folding box or folding 
carton, which is the type a lot of 
cereals come in. These are shipped 
flat and then set up when they are 
ready to be used. 

The third type is the shipping 
container, either solid fibre or 
corrugated. The latter, of course, 
represents over 95% of the ship- 
ping containers that are used. 

BRYANT W. LANGSTON 
PRESIDENT 
SAMUEL M. LANGSTON CO. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


¢ It is true that there is a difference 
between a cardboard carton and a 
corrugated container. But, outside 
the paper trade, the terms are often 
used interchangeably, if incorrectly. 


Expendable Apparel 


Dear Sir: 

I was much impressed with your 
Special Report: Selling To An Age 
of Plenty [BW—Jun.16°56,p104]. 

However, you suggest in the two 
paragraphs which discuss specifi- 
cally men’s clothing (page 142) 
that in order for the apparel indus- 
try to continue to grow it would 
be necessary for the American peo- 
ple to give up many of the things 
which they purchase instead. 

This more or less suggests a 
method of selling more clothing on 
a “back to the Dark Ages” 
approach... . 

The apparel industry can grow, 
not by selling “more,” but by sell- 
ing the consuming public more of 
the right apparel for the right occa- 
sion. The industry, geared to create 
and produce more functional ap- 
parel, can and will grow. Through 
proper education, spearheaded by 
the industry, the consuming public 
(living in an age of plenty) will 
acquire a more serviceable ward- 
robe, more value from their mone- 
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4549) Accoloy X-weld Chain 


products 


adds strength, ends kink 
in industrial slings... 


Part of Marion Power Shovel frame —_ . — . oe _. lin, up 


being lifted by sling made with ee cs & | he oe | 
Accoloy X-weld 125 Chain . Cs Be By 


Users are enthusiastic about Acco’s great, versatile, new chain 


Since its introduction last year, the Accoloy X-weld 125 simply won’t kink, thanks to 
sensational ACCOLOY X-WELD 125 cHAIN—“‘the _ the full alloy strength lugs which make kinking 
chain that identifies itself’’—has proved its impossible. It hangs straight as a die. Chain 
unique superiority for uncounted industrial users find this a great advantage. 
uses. Because of its exclusive features and un- : 
precedented performance, users hail it as the Versatility plus Economy 
greatest triumph in chain manufacture since This spectacularly finer chain is available 
the advent of electrically welded chain. in five sizes (4%" through 34”)—also in 
Forexample, made upinto acco special analyses and heat treatments. 

Registered Slings with our new It is ideal not only for industrial slings 
) Shaped Section Master Link, but for bundling, towing, and general 

Accoloy X-weld 125 provides utility chains—in fact, for whatever 

unequalled strength at the welds. uses demand chain of highest 7 Write our 

The welded area of each link is strength, long life and depend- W York, Pa., office 
Te secrer 4-2 24 times the area obtained by ability. There’s real economy in é for 

isiwteweto §6rnormal welding methods. This using Accoloy X-weld 125 ever e 

gives added stamina — and greater resistance Chain, too. All this adds up ; Accoloy X-weld 125 
at the weld to sharp-corner pressure damage. to Better Value. ‘ Chain 


Ss 





For Information on any ACCO product, address Market Development 
Department, American Chain & Cable Company, Inc., 929 Connecticut 
Avenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


NES? American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


SALES OFFICES IN: Atlanta, Bridgeport, Conn., Boston, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 
Exeter, Pa., Houston, Los Angeles, Monessen, Pa., New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Ore., Reading, Pa., San Francisco, Wichita, Kans., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., York, Pa. 


PAGE SHAPED WIRE 
Shaped to your own cross 
section—flat, round or spe- 
cial contour; in high or 
low carbon steel, stainless, 
Armco, or special alloy. 





TRU-LAY PUSH-PULLS 
They simplify design and 
improve construction by 
eliminating links and lev- 
ers. Solid as a rod, yet flex- 
ible as wire rope. 














WIRE ROPE ASSEMBLIES 
Used as boom cables, 
logging chokers, registered 
slings, etc. Assemblies have 
safe DUALOC endings which 
develop full rope strength. 





ACCO BETTER VALUES 
— KEY T0 
BETTER BUSINESS 


You get better values when 
you buy acco products. 
This helps you to give better 
values when you sell to 
your customers! 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
Weed Tire Chains + Welded and Weldiess Chain 
Acco Registered Sling Chains 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope 
Acco Registered Wire Rope Slings » Tru-Lac Assemblies 
AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
Aircraft Cable, Controls, Fittings 
Tru-Stop Brakes for trucks and buses 
ACCO CASTING DIVISION 
Electric Steel and Malieable tron Castings 
ALLISON DIVISION 
Rubber and Resinoid Bonded Abrasive Wheels 


CAMPBELL MACHINE DIVISION 
Wet Abrasive Cutting Machires + Nibbling Machines 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
Chain Blocks « Electric Hoists, Trolleys 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
Lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope 
Acco Registered Wire Rope Siings « Tru-Loc Assemblies 
HELICOID GAGE DIVISION 
Pressure, Vacuum or Compound Gages 
MANLEY DIVISION 
Automotive Equipment for garages and service stations 
OWEN SILENT SPRING DIVISION 
Owen Springs and Units for mattresses and furniture 
PAGE STEEL and WIRE DIVISION 
Welding Wire, Shaped Wire, Manufacturers’ Wire, 
Chain Link Fence 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIV. 
Power and Hand Lawn Mowers 
R-P&C VALVE DIVISION 
Bronze, iron & Cast Steel Valves + Steel Fittings 
WILSON MECHANICAL INSTRUMENT 
DIVISION 
“Rockwell” Hardness Testers 


WRIGHT HOIST DIVISION 
Wright Chain Hoists, Electric Hoists, Cranes 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
Automatic Control, Recording and Telemetering 
Instruments, Aircraft Controls, Socket Screws 
THE MARYLAND BOLT and NUT CO. 
Belts and Nuts + Lag Screws and Forgings 


IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
IN ENGLAND: BRITISH WIRE PRODUCTS, LIMITED 
THE PARSONS CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 


CAMPBELL ABRASIVE CUTTERS 
Quality machines for dry, 
wet or submerged abrasive 
cut-off. Machine capacities 
to 8" solid squares. 
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John Wiley Jones, Sr., company president, talks over the 
problems of chlorine distribution with a Wyandotte sales repre- 
sentative and (standing) vice president Robert B. Jones, sales 
manager. “When we first started to manufacture sodium hypo- 
chlorite bleach in 1931,” says Mr. Jones, Sr., “we saw the need 


for cylinder delivery of liquid chlorine. Realizing its tremendous 
potential, we took on the job of packaging chlorine and making 
delivery — via containers — to installations all over the world. It 
is a must that we give uniform quality and fast delivery — and 
we can, thanks to Wyandotte’s service and quality.” 


John Wiley Jones Co. tests chlorine 3 Robert B. Jones and Wyandotte’s 


containers to guarantee safe handling. 
Wyandotte guards its chlorine against im- 
purities by thorough testing before ship- 
ment, inspecting tank cars when they are 
returned, reconditioning all angle valves 
and replacing them when it is necessary 


representative inspect a tank car of 
chlorine prior to its being repackaged for 
shipment. Wyandotte’s modern laboratories 
continually develoo new chemicals and 
new ways of making today’s chemicals do 
a better job. 


Wyandotte’s caustic soda is used by 

John Wiley Jones in the manufacture 
of their Sunny Sol Bleach, because it is 
pure and free from iron. Many industries 
rely on Wyandotte as a dependabie source 
of raw-material chemicals because of our 
uncompromising standards of quality. 
















How Wyandotte Chlorine helps John Wiley Jones 


protect lives 
of millions 


WYANDOTTE 


CHEM CALS 


The John Wiley Jones Co., of Caledonia, New York, has spent years in the 
job of controlling the taste and purity of water. Packaging chlorine in con- 
venient, safe containers — in 16- to 150-lb. cylinders and one-ton tanks — they 
have been responsible for the health protection of millions of people in the U.S. 
and 23 foreign countries . . . some as far away as Arabia, Iran, and Venezuela. 

In order to give its thousands of U.S. and overseas customers the services they 
demand, the company works very closely with its suppliers. For the past 25 
years, Wyandotte has been filling John Wiley Jones’ need for chlorine, and has 
often been called upon to give research and technical assistance. And in the 
manufacture of Sunny Sol Bleach, John Wiley Jones specifies Wyandotte’s 
pure, high-quality caustic soda. 

Wyandotte supplies many industries — from paper, textile, petroleum, and 
rubber, to glass, paint, and detergent — with a variety of high-quality chemicals, 
such as soda ash, bicarb, glycols, and other organic and inorganic chemicals. 
What about your business — may we serve you? Wyandotte Chemicals Corpo- 
ration, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


“Weandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry. 
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Backed by our modern research lab- 





Nelson M. Fuller (right), nationally 





To insure that water is safe for 








human consumption, a residual test is 
made each hour, and additional chlorine is 
used as needed. Wyandotte’s more than 
sixty years of experience has made us a 
dependable source for chemicals of the 
highest commercial purity. 


known sanitary engineer from Batavia, 
New York, and John Wiley Jones study 
blueprints of a water purification system 
and discuss uses of chlorine. Wyandotte 
helps many customers to use our chemicals 
to the best advantage. 


oratories, the nationwide Wyandotte 
sales force is well qualified and willing to 
help you with your chemical or processing 
problems, within our manufacturing back- 
ground. If you have need of this technical 
know-how, write us. 





PV damrin, BAL TIiMonR;R EE 
ESTIMATES SAVINGS OF $50 000 YEARLY... 


THROUGH IN-PLANT PHOTOGRAPHIC ORGANIZATION 


Martin, Baltimore, Md., is one of Amer- 
ica’s largest manufacturers of aircraft, 
missiles, and related products. To per- 
manently record the different phases of 
design, manufacture, and flight testing 
of its planes, Martin uses photography 
extensively. In order to have photo- 
graphic facilities instantly at its dis- 
posal, Martin has established its own 
photographic department. 

Martin’s photo department consists 
of 46 people including 8 full-time pho- 
tographers, each of whom is equipped 
with a 4 x 5 Pacemaker Speed Graphic 
complete with Graflite flash unit. Pres- 
ton Ball, Martin’s Supervisor of Photog- 
raphy, says: “We chose these cameras 
because they’re the most versatile and 
extremely rugged.” Two Graflex cam- 
eras are also used by Martin for long 
te lephoto work. 


CAMERAS SERVE MANY 
DEPARTMENTS 


These cameras serve the following de- 
partments: 

Information Services, Standards and 
Methods, Customer Service, Recreation, 


Senior Photographer Lee 
T. Dougherty about to 
toke off on photo flight. 
“Because of compact 
cockpit, size of Graphic 
makes it ideal for all 
cerial work,” says Martin. y 


Manufacturing, Engineering, Quality 
Control and Sales. The types of pictures 
taken cover almost the whole gamut of 
photography—aerial photos, landings 
and take-offs of airplanes and missiles, 
publicity shots, photos of airplane parts 
for use in illustrated parts catalogs, 
studio and identification photos, photos 
of recreation and sporting events, and 
miscellaneous industrial type pictures. 
Although Mr. Ball admits that an ac- 
curate estimate of the dollars saved an- 
nually through “in-plant” photography 
is all but impossible, he says a good 
round figure would probably be $50,000, 


2 
” Martin’ s jelly equipped camera staff. 


Write on your business letterhead for free bro- 
chure on money-saving uses of Graflex-made 
cameras in industry. 


Address Dept. BW-28. 


Charles G. Younger installing 
electrical equipment in “Mata- 
dor” tail. Interior lighting made 
this Graphic shot dramatic. 


Take-off of a Martin Viking 
Rocket is caught with a Speed 
Graphic. Holds world’s high alti- 
tude record for single stage 
rockets—158 miles! 


GRAFLEX 


[ Hie -Ulinming Cammak 





GRAFLEX, INC., ROCHESTER 8, N.Y. ( 





tary investment and an esthetic 
satisfaction that is so necessary to 
their lives. Such creative produc- 
tivity coupled with informative, 
educational promotion, can only 
contribute to the general health and 
happiness of the country. 

In brief, we as a “hidden” mem- 
ber of the apparel industry, well 
recognize that we are functioning 
in the 20th Century. We recognize 
that there are more places for the 
consumer to spend his dollar. Yet 
we face the future in the full confi- 
dence that as men seek to improve 
their living conditions with more 
and better comforts, this desire for 
improvement begins with their 
clothing. 

J. H. Wyss 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


COOPERS, INC. 
KENOSHA, WISC. 


¢ Naturally we applaud the efforts 
of the clothing industry to be crea 
tive and to find ways to attract new 
customers and to sell new and dif- 
ferent clothes to old customers. Our 
point was merely to emphasize the 
fact that in this day and age, ap- 
parel expenditures tend to lag be- 
hind those for other products, par- 
ticularly hardgoods. Because apparel 
is expendable as a part of the con- 
sumer’s budget, it means that the 
apparel industry has a particularly 
tough challenge facing it. 


Giving that Helps 


Dear Sir: 

Your trend The Kind of Giving 
That Helps [BW—Jul.7°56,p144] 
discussed the recent “manifesto” of 
the seven college presidents. Being 
somewhat in the education busi- 
ness, | underwent a curious reac- 
tion. Point by point I would cer- 
tainly agree with them, and yet 
there is a certain fulsomeness or 
ivory tower quality about these 
statements as a whole that is dis- 
tinctly annoying. 

Perhaps too many college presi- 
dents—not all, by any means—are 
still looking at corporate support 
from the sole standpoint of its use- 
fulness to the college or university. 
This is not calculated to increase 
the extent of that support, in my 
judgment, as much as they would 
like or need to have it increased. 

Corporate support of education, 
I hope, will continue to be less and 
less a matter of philanthropy, end 
more and more a matter of sound 
business investment. Business must 
have certain things from the edu- 
cational process if it is going to 
survive—new knowledge, educated 
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Here's how &/p 
COOPERATIVE 
RESEARCH 


can helo you 


HELP YOU ENGINEER YOUR PRODUCT, 
ELIMINATE TOUGH TROUBLE SPOTS 
AND SAVE YOU MONEY IN FLUID 
SEALING AND RELATED FIELDS 


Developing a new product or rectifying trouble in 
a present one? Why not supplement your own 
engineering facilities with C/R Cooperative 
Research? In the areas related to oil seal design, 
lubricant, chemical, gas, or air retention, and 
foreign matter exclusion—as well as in the 
development of synthetic rubber and impreg- 
nated mechanical leather parts—Chicago Raw- 
hide’s developmental facilities are the most ex- 
tensive in the country. 

All of them are at your service . . . for help 
with your critical or unusual problems. You may 
be sure that your design specifications, perfor- 
mance requirements, and production controls will 
be met to the letter. A few of the many ways in 
which C/R Cooperative Research serves other 
leading manufacturers are pointed out on this 
page. We’ll be glad to help you. 


INFORMATION . . . Comprehensive 
brochures and catalogs are available to give 
you the complete scope of C/R products and 
services. Write for your copies, and please 
indicate your area of interest. 


DESIGN .. . When your 
product is on the drawing board 
is the time to correlate design 
and materials with performance 
requirements. C/R’s expertly- 
staffed engineering groups work- 
ing in close cooperation with 
the material labs have done it 
for others . . . and can do it 
for you. 


MATERIALS .. . Pioneers 
in the development of Sirvis 
(mechanical leather) and 
Sirvene (synthetic rubber) parts 
for oil seals and other mechani- 
cal applications, C/R will cus- 
tom-develop materials for your 
special needs in our synthetic 
rubber or leather laboratories, 


PRODUCT TESTING 
. . . Many products, new and 
present, need extensive check- 
ing. C/R testing labs often 
work many months to verify de- 
signs, eliminate trouble. This is 
standard procedure on all C/R 
stock products . . . essential in 
developing yours. 


TROUBLE SHOOTING 
... Auto and heavy equipment 
makers, as well as manufacturers 
in most fields you can think of, 
have solved difficult sealing and 
related problems with the help 
of C/R Cooperative Research. 
You can, too. . . and save time, 
trouble and money. 


PRODUCTION ... Six 
plants, operating as extensions 
of C/R Cooperative Research, 
provide laboratory-like quality 
control, timed to your needs. 
C/R Sales Engineering follows 
through to coordinate and as- 
sure satisfaction. 


EXPERIENCE... Broadest 


| in the field. Proof? More auto- 


mobiles, farm equipment and 
industrial machines rely on 
C/R Oil Seals than on any 
similar sealing device. C/R 
diaphragms, boots and gaskets 
are in the same top categories. 


on; @ ey. Ucie 
RAWHIDE 





“JOB-FITTED COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC 


PUTS FLOOR-CLEANING ON 


PRODUCTION BASIS 
out 





— Saga Superintendent of Maintenance 
VICTOR ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


Victor Adding Machine Company, 
Chicago, insists on maximum pro- 
duction in floor-cleaning as well 
as in manufacturing. Like other 
production-wise industrial concerns, 
Victor cleans floors with a Job- 
Fitted Combination Scrubber-Vac! 
This single unit 


—applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if 
required, and picks up (damp-dries the 
floor) — all in one operation! Job-fitted to 
specific needs, a Scrubber-Vac provides 
maximum brush coverage. Model 213P 
shown in illustrations at left, for heavy 
duty scrubbing of large-area floors, has a 
26-inch brush spread. Cleans up to 8,750 sq. 
ft. per hour (and more in some cases), 
depending upon condition of the floors, 
congestion, et cetera. (The machine can be 
leased or purchased.) Finnell makes a full 
range of sizes, and self-powered as well as 
electric models. From this complete line, 
you can choose the Scrubber-Vac that will 
put your floor-cleaning on a production 
basis and reduce labor costs. Maintenance 
men like the convenience of working with 
this all-in-one unit. The machine is self- 
propelled, and there are no switches to set 
for fast or slow — slight pressure of the hand 
on clutch lever adjusts speed to desired rate. 


It’s also good to know that a Finnell Floor 
Specialist and Engineer is nearby to help 
train your operators in the proper use of 
Finnell Equipment and to make periodic 
check-ups. For demonstration, consultation, 
or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 
Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3807 East 
St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices in all prin- 
cipal cities of the United States and Canada. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. BRANCHES 


Oxiginators of 


[FINNELL ) Sen 


PRINCIPAL 


Power Scrubbing and Polishing THachines CITIES 





manpower, and proper economic. 
social, and political climate. These 
are certainly “concrete advantages” 
but they are also considerations to 
which the colleges would do well 
to address themselves more directly. 

We do not believe, here, that 
demonstrated need on the part of 
a college, or the availability of 
some dollars on the part of a cor- 
poration, is enough in itself to jus- 
tify corporate support. The third 
factor to apply is that a corpora- 
tion has no right to do those things 
which are not appropriate for a 
business organization to do. It must 
act in character or betray its stew- 
ardship. The resources which it has 
to apply to supporting education 
are dollars on which the owners of 
the business have a clear lien, and 
which are represented in some part 
in the price of the product or serv- 
ice rendered. 

This does not mean that the quid 
pro quo must be measured too nar- 
rowly and show an immediate and 
direct return in recruits, publicity, 
or applied research. Business has 
far deeper interests in the improve- 
ment of our economy, in the funda- 
mental judgment and integrity of 
the educated man, and in the 
strengthening of the community, to 
name just a few things. But it would 
be healthy, and probably more pro- 
ductive if the college presidents 
would spend some time studying 
why business must invest in educa- 
tion, from the business point of 
view, and a little less time on 
whether or not it will. 

KENNETH G. PATRICK 
MANAGER— 

EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


Better Camping 


Dear Sir: 

In Personal Business {BW—Apr. 
30°55,p151] and subsequently in the 
June, 1956, issue of FLEET OWNER 
there appeared a short article on 
family camping. 

Among the advice offered to the 
potential campers (page 152) there 
appeared the following statement 
“And carry a handful of nails of 
assorted sizes. You can drive them 
into irees to provide hooks for pots, 
pans, towels, and clothes.” 

As a wood-using industry that is 
engaged in the management of 
woodlands for perpetual yield of 
valuable forest products, we should 
like to point out that such advice 
is contrary to all rules of good 
forest management practices, and 
can be the cause of millions of dol- 
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The Dodgers are ahead in the last of the 
9th. Jack and Charlie, here, aren’t goofing 
off — but they’ve heard almost the whole 
game. Yes, there’s a good reason for their 
inactivity. But no one has spotted it yet. 


You see, Jack and Charlie are tool set- 
ters. And good ones, too. Their depart- 
ment has recently installed new equipment 
that one tool setter could service. But until 
reports finally come in next month, those 
idle hours are undetected. And while 
they’re chalked up to “overhead,” another 
bit of profit is sliding down the drain. 


With Keysort punched-card accounting, 
both Jack and Charlie could be carrying 


McBEE © KE‘ 


a full load right now. For Keysort would 
have given this department foreman a 
daily breakdown of indirect labor, would 
have helped him spot idle man hours, un- 
realistic labor costs when they occurred 
— would have shown him the necessity of 
releasing either Jack or Charlie to a 
department where he was really needed. 


McBee Keysort can give you fast, 
accurate reports on every phase of factory 
operation. Whatever your size or set-up. 
At remarkably low cost. Your nearby 
McBee man has a presentation which will 
show you how it’s done. Jt will take him 
just one hour from start to finish. Phone 
him, or write us. 


e° f*%e e**%. Soe eoece 
COCs ° 3 208 
cee 20° S$ % @ 


Punched-card accounting for any business 


Manufactured exclusively by The McBee Company, Athens, Ohio 
Offices in principal cities * In Canada: Tlie McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 


* Division of Royal McBee Corporation 








.»- you'll find Thermoid 
Rubber and Friction Products 
used everywhere 


AT THE QUARRY... 


Super tough, specially designed Thermoid 
Conveyor Belting handles highly abra- 
sive rock with minimum wear. 


EXCAVATING... 
io a, 


Thermoid Heavy Duty Brake Blocks and 


Clutch Facings withstand the most severe 
service in cranes, trucks and shovels. 


OR AGGREGATE PLANT 


Thermoid Multi-V Belts transmit maxi- 
mum power without slippage ... assure 
long, trouble-free service. 


The right type of Thermoid Hose for 


every specific application helps keep 
down replacement covsts. 


In the Construction Industry 


. . . and in practically any industry you can name, 
Thermoid Products are on the job—delivering what’s 
expected of them. Quality materials and versatile 
engineering, plus multi-plant facilities and personal- 
ized service—all are yours when you specify Thermoid. 


ermol 


Thermoid Company « Trenton, New Jersey 





lars of loss to the wood-using in- 
dustries of this country. 

Discounting the effects of me- 
chanical injury to the tree filled 
with nails, and thinking only of the 
losses that result when a nail de- 
stroys a $500 band saw in a saw- 
mill, or several hundred dollars 
worth of chipper knives in a paper 
mill, I am sure that you can readily 
see what a threat one nail in a tree 
can be. 

Knowing your publications to be 
of excellent quality and ones that 
enjoy widespread readership, I feel 
that the advice offered might well 
be accepted by thousands of peo- 
ple. If such is the case, then we 
can expect to have nails driven 
into untold numbers of trees with 
resulting damages which will be 
hard to evaluate... . 

As an experienced camper, I 
should like to add that considerably 
more enjoyment from camping can 
be had through the construction of 
‘rustic tables, clothes racks, etc., 
without the use of nails. Such de- 
vices are easily built and add much 
to the campsite appearance and 
serviceability. 

ALBERT L. C. NELSON 
LOGGING ENGINEER 
FORESTRY DIV. 
CROSSETT CO. 


CROSSETT, ARK. 


Their Opinion Counts 


Dear Sir: 

We have read with great interest 
your article on the importance of 
security analysts Nowadays Their 
Opinion Counts |BW—Jun.30°56, 
p43| and numerous other articles in 
BUSINESS WEEK on the growing 
realization on the part of U.S. 
corporate management of the im- 
portance of shareowner relations. 

In this connection, we take the 
liberty of bringing to your atten- 
tion a reprint from a recent edition 
of the Analysts Journal (May 
1956) published by The National 
Federation of Financial Analysts 
Societies entitled “Effective Share- 
owner Relations Through Re- 
search.” The technique outlined 
represents at least the beginnings 
of a scientific approach to an un- 
derstanding of a given corpora- 
tion’s own shareowners. With facts 
developed in this manner at hand, 
management can do a great deal 
in advance to head off the kinds of 
problems that result in proxy fights, 
for example. With respect to se- 
curity analysts and other groups 
important to the stable financial 
growth of companies, reliable data 
concerning shareowners’ interests 
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CONTRACTORS! CITY, COUNTY, STATE OFFICIALS! 
UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL OFFICIALS! | 


- Josh Wisconsin 
City 40 aytrarneBAGOrN? 


= $6 
December 6,9 


ATYPICAL JO8 ON WHICH GrapALL® 
CUTS COSTS FOR THE CITY OF OSHKOSH 


- 


Removing curb and gutter, Gradall first 
digs out bebind curb, breaking it loose 
without damaging pavement. 


myc 


It lifts and loads large sections of curb, 
speeding the job, slashing costs. 





4 DIFFERENT GRADALL MODELS—-ONE THAT BEST SUITS YOUR REQUIREMENTS! 





@ Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


: Gradal 
. DIVISION OF 
Distributors in over 75 


principal cities in the 
CoA CRAWLER-MOUNTED SELF-PROPELLED RAILROAD United States and Canada 
STANDARD CARRIER GRADALL GRADALL GRADALL 


You CAN DOIT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH A GRADALL 





FORTY YEARS OF 
ENGINEERING PROGRESS 
FOR AMERICA’S TOP 
INDUSTRIAL NAMES 


ROBERT AND C OMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 


pivision 


INEERING 


AELANTA 


ENG 


COMPLETE ENGINEERING SERVICE FROM SITE 
SELECTION —PRELIMINARY SKETCHES, ESTI- 
MATES, SELECTION OF QUALIFIED BIDDERS, 
BUILDING DESIGNS AND CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION—TO COMPLETION OF PROJECT. 


SERVING AMERICA’S GREAT NAMES IN MANY FIELDS 


Allis-Chalmers Davenport Hosiery Mills Pepperell Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturing Company Eastern Airlines, Inc. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Alphons Custodis Chimney The Electric Storage Battery Co. Sherwin-Williams Company 
Construction Co Fieldcrest Mills, Inc. The Springs Cotton Mills 

American Bemberg Corporation General Electric Company J. P. Stevens & Co. 

American Cyanamid Company B. F. Goodrich Company Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 

Black & Decker The Goodyear Tire & United Merchants and 
Manufacturing Company Rubber Company Manufacturers Company, Inc. 

Chrysler Motor Parts Corp. James Lees & Sons Company United States Envelope Company 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. Monsanto Chemical Company Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

The Coca-Cola Company Owens-Illinois Glass Co. West Point Manufacturing Co. 

Colonial Stores Incorporated Pan American World Airways, Inc. 





and attitudes can help companies 
to mold more effective informa- 
tion programs. 

Shareowners, despite their im- 
portance, are among the least 
known of all groups in the coun- 
try. They deserve greater study. 


LIBERT EHRMAN 
STUART RICE ASSOCIATES 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Veterans’ Problem 


Dear Sir: 

Concerning your article Drive for 
Easy-to-Get Pensions Draws Volley 
of Counter Fire {BW—Jul.14°56, 
p1l20) may I present another facet 
of the problem? The facet I speak 
of is time, lost and gone forever, 
whether service at home or 
abroad. ... 

At the age of forty, with a wife 
and three children, I enlisted be- 
lieving it to be my duty to do so. 
I spent three years in the service, 
accumulated four battle stars and 
a minor decoration. .. . 

On return I felt I had done my 
duty, took nothing from the gov- 
ernment, with my wife fought the 
New York State bonus, and refused 
to join any of the veterans’ organi- 
zations. . . . Although guaranteed 
my job back under the law, I 
found my replacement so intrenched 
it would have taken a long drawn- 
out suit to dig him out. ...A 
friend who started exactly even 
with me in °42 stated a short time 
ago that the start he got at home 
in war prosperity had now brought 
him a salary four times mine, let 
alone bonuses... . 

It arouses a resentment deep and 
bitter to see . . . billions in public 
housing, public handouts, and plain 
ordinary doles to those whose only 
claim is a parasitic need, yet those 
who have given their most valued 
possession—years of their lives—to 
be regarded as greedy seekers of 
handouts gained by “emotional 
trappings.” 

After ten years, I still feel a deep 
love of country. I would still die 
for it if necessary. I would fight 
against bonuses and unworthy pen- 
sions. . . . But I am beginning to 
wonder if my fellow citizens are 
muttering “sucker” under their 
breath as I pass by. .. . 

NAME WITHHELD 


MAMARONECK, N. Y. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report ~ Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Black carbon helps keep it your ‘‘Sunday best’’ 


Fugitive colors and impurities removed from 


drycleaning solvents by Darco® activated carbon 





Drycleaners keep their solvents clean by daily use of 

Darco DC activated carbon, made by Atlas. This enables 
your drycleaner to clean your clothes in “‘fresh”’, clear 
solvent. Other grades of Darco activated carbon are used to 
purify foods, chemicals, beer, and many other products. 


Many of today’s best known brands of food, cosmetics, 

pharmaceuticals, and other things you buy for your home 

or business, gain extra values from Atlas chemicals and 

research. An Atlas idea or product might add a valuable 

improvement to something you make or the way you make POWDER COMPANY 
it. Let’s work together. Atlas Powder Company, SORBITOL, POLYESTER RESINS 


a EMULSIFIERS, DETERGENTS 
Wilmington 99, Delaware. EXPLOSIVES, ACTIVATED CARBONS 





The Steel Strike 


and 


Ryerson Steel Service 


We hope the steel strike will be settled by 
the time you read this page. Every day 
of lost production has meant a loss of over 
300,000 tons of steel, according to current 
estimates. 


What about Ryerson stocks during this 
emergency? For the present our inven- 
tories of high quality carbon, alloy and 
stainless steels are large and varied— 
adequate to fill orders for warehouse quan- 
tities of most all kinds, shapes and sizes. 


So we undoubtedly will be able to help 
you. Especially since our experienced steel 
men can often suggest practical alternates 
or draw on one of our 16 other plants if 
by any chance your needs are not avail- 
able locally. 


As always, we will fill orders as promptly 
as possible. So continue to contact your 
nearby Ryerson plant for your steel re- 
quirements and we will do our best to 
take good care of you. 


JOSEPH T.RYERSON & SON,INC. 


EVERY KIND OF STEEL IN STOCK « ALSO MACHINERY & TOOLS, INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, ETC, 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK « 
CLEVELAND «+ DETROIT + PITTSBURGH «+ 


BOSTON ¢ WALLINGFORD, CONN. « PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE, N. C. * CINCINNATI 
BUFFALO + CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE « ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * SPOKANE «+ SEATTLE 
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People were able to buy all they wanted of everything they needed 
this week (even though the steel strike was 24 days old when negotiations 
toward ending it resumed on Tuesday). 


This speaks well of industry’s capacity to deliver goods—and of pur- 
chasing agents’ acumen in readying for just such an emergency. 


Yet it raises a question: If we already have such capacity—enough 
to ride out a steel crisis—why rush to add so much more? 


Perhaps, as some economists argue, industry’s plans are over-optimistic. 
But don’t hasten to the nearest window and jump. Expansion budgets 


aren’t keyed to this year’s needs. They deal in assumptions—and logical 
assumptions—on where we’re going. 


Some day next spring there will be 170-million people in the U. 8. 


This means that we will have added 10-million in a little less than 
3% years. It took over four years to add the previous 10-million, the one 
that carried us from 150-million to 160-million. 


You can’t sell in this kind of market for long without wondering, “Am 
I growing fast enough to keep up?” 


Picture population growing 2%-million a year right through 1965. 
What you see is simply 190-million people. 


Then, as the bumper crop of postwar babies reaches marriageable age, 
the yearly gain more than likely will head for 3-million. 


Slightly different forces will be influencing population rises now than 
in the immediate postwar years: 


* Initially, it was the “catch up” in marriages and first births—things that 
had been thrown off schedule by depression and then war. 


* Now, it is younger marriages and, most of all, bigger families. 


The “family boom” is on again, government figures indicate. * 

Households are being formed at the rate of a million a year. They had 
fallen below that in each year from 1951 to 1955, with a low of 560,000 
during 1954. 

But, by this spring, the Census Bureau had computed the rise in the 
space of a year at 997,000. 


Much of the improvement in household formation must be attributed 
to the fact that we have passed, in terms of marriages, the hollowest part 
of the “hollow generation.” 

And, from now on, the number of marriageables will rise each year. 

Of course, not all new households result from marriages; young people 
with jobs and oldsters with enough to live on also contribute. But real 
growth always depends largely on first marriages. 


Business necessarily finds one of its richest markets among the newly- 
weds, the families having more children, and the families moving in order 
to improve their situations or upgrade their housing. 
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These customers naturally are more numerous when population is 
growing and household formation is rising. Here’s how it looks now: 


* About a million new families a year are fitting out homes. 
* Some 4-million new babies have to be fed and clothed. 


« Among families with children, one out of four moves; over-all, one 
household in five finds a change of residence necessary or desirable. 


When you look at the $34-billion rise in consumer spending since 
1953, you can average it out per capita and let that do. 


But the additional spending probably isn’t spread that smoothly. 


Take the estimated present outlay of $5,400 per family. Then figure 
that there are 24%-million more families (or households) than in 1953. 
Viewed that way, it would look as though $13%-billion (or 40% of the total 
rise in consumer outlays) was accounted for by new families. 


Evidence of the slackening in cotton mill activity became abundantly 
clear with publication of official figures for June. 


Through April, daily average consumption of cotton was running very 
close to 1953 and comfortably ahead of 1955. May fell below 1953’s rela- 
tively high rate, yet held a slight edge over 1955. 


June, however, was off sharply from 1953 and appreciably from 1955 
as well. In fact, it was only very slightly better than 1954. 


Actual deterioration in the cotton textile business started, of course, 
long before June. This had been perceptible in prices. 


Printcloth began edging down in February. Price markdowns have 
been small, individually, but by now they add up to almost 2¢ a yd. 


Ray of hope: Printcloth for future delivery has braced a bit. 
eniionds 
Gasoline has the petroleum industry on the anxious seat. 


Motorists consistently have been using more than they did last year. 
Lately, however, the margin over a year ago has been shrinking. 


Storage stocks, meanwhile, haven’t been coming down so sharply as 
they did last summer: Tanked-up stocks are close to 180-million bbl., 20- 
million bbl. larger than they were last July. 


Price cutting now—when pleasure driving is always at the year’s highest 
level—could put a real crimp in oil company profits. 


That’s why the industry gasped a little last week when Atlantic Re- 


fining, an acknowledged market leader in Pennsylvania, cut gasoline 1¢ 
a gal. in that state. 


This, in a way, was more than a routine price reduction; it was the 
first cut since gasoline was “fair traded” in the East to combat the per- 
sistent price wars in the Camden-Philadelphia area. 


Gasoline by the shipload, hard to come by along the Gulf of late, now 
apparently is loosening up. McGraw-Hill’s Petroleum Week reports that a 
cargo of premium grade has just been let go at a small discount. 
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COLOR DESIGN and “MYLAR” 
sell for Admiral 








“‘Homemakers now have a choice of color panels to match their kitchen décor,”’ reports the Admiral Corporation, 
“This do-it-yourself laminate surfaced with ‘Mylar’ and backed with pressure-sensitive adhesive gives us an 
inexpensive method of meeting the public’s demand for color combinations... there are no special produc- 
tion or inventory problems, since these panels provide color flexibility with standard production models.” 


DU PONT 


MYLAR 


POLYESTER FILM 


After considering many possible techniques 
for presenting color, Admiral selected a lami- 
nate with Du Pont “‘Mylar’’* polyester film. 
They realized that “Mylar” is a tough, flex- 
ible material that resists abrasion, moisture 
and chemicals. It’s dimensionally stable and 
long-lasting. Just as important, ‘“Mylar” 
retains its bright, lustrous appearance 


while giving the metallic colors long-lasting 
protection from tarnishing. 

Whether you make guided missiles or 
ladies’ handbags, “Mylar” may help im- 
prove performance or increase the over-a!l 
value of your product. For more informa- 
tion on “Mylar” or decorative surfacing 
with“Mylar’’, send in coupon below. 


*MYLAR is Du Pont’s registered trademark for its brand of polyester film 
In Canada, “Mylar” is sold by Du Pont Company of Canada Limited, P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY l 


(MB-7, SF-4). 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Film Dept., Room B-7, Nemours Blidg., Wilmington 98, Del. 

Please send your booklet with swatches of decorative surfacing materials made 
with “Mylar’”’ polyester film and names of manufacturers who supply them 
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champion fruit and vegetable peeler... CAUSTIC SODA! 


Food is a giant industry. In the short 
span of sixteen years, the national 
retail expenditures for food have 
jumped from $15 billion in 1939 to 
ver $67 billion in 1955 . . . and they're 
still growing fast! 

Obviously, in the processing of large 
volumes of food, factors such as efhi- 
ciency, speed and economy play a 
spotlight role as they do in any large 
business. The best way to skin a 
potato, tomato, peach or pepper is 
vitally important. Versatile caustic soda 
provide s the answer 


Fruits or vegetables to be de-skinned 


are placed on a moving conveyor, then 
dunked in a hot caustic solution which 
immediately attacks the skin. The re- 
sulting action might be termed “‘con- 
trolled surface cooking’ because only 
the skin is cooked. 


A light water rinse washes most of 


the caustic away, then high velocity 
water sprays wash away the loosened 
skin or peel as well as any remaining 
caustic. 

This operation is not only speedy, 
but unlike manual or mechanical peel- 
ing, there is little, if any, loss of the 


fruit or vegetable. 


Caustic soda is one of the basic 
products of Columbia -Southern, also 
a major producer of chlorine, soda ash 


and related chemicals. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


OWE GATEWAY CENTER - PITTSBURGH 22 - PENNSYLVANIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati * Charlotte 
Chicago * Cleveland * Boston * New York 
St. Louis * Minneapolis * New Orleans * Dallas 
Houston * Pittsburgh * Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and its 


Commercial Chemicals Division 
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THE PROFIT RATIO 


U. S, Manufacturing Corporations 
Cents Profit Before Tax per Dollar, of Sales 








It’s been climbing 
through the boom 
years, ond..........in 1956 


the ratio 
is up 





again 
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You can get used to anything, our 
parents used to say, provided it goes on 
long enough. U.S. business in 1956 
seems to have got thoroughly used to 
prosperity, rapid growth, high corporate 
income taxes, rising costs, and practi- 
cally full employment. 

As the earnings statements for the 

first half-vear come in (table, page 24), 
you can see how most companies have 
adjusted to the high-consumption, high- 
production postwar economy. One of 
the symptoms of this adjustment is the 
absence of dramatic changes. Another 
is the emergence of a lot of cross- 
currents. 
e At the Half—On the whole, sales in 
the first half of 1956 posted a hefty 
gain over the first six months of 1955. 
On the whole, profits too were up, both 
before and after taxes. But there were 
exceptions to both trends. And in most 
cases, the trends themselves consisted 
of a large number of moderate changes 
rather than a few striking ones. 

Over-all, profit margins improved 
(chart above). With sales rising and 
prices fairly stable, industry generally 
found that it could carry a somewhat 
larger percentage through to net. Fol- 
lowing a similar gain last year, this 
helped undo some of the damage that 
the 1953-54 recession did to margins. 
e Steadying Down—All in all, corporate 


i u m 6éuV il wu 
1952 1953 1954 


profits for the second quarter show what 
it is like when a plus-$400-billion econ- 
omy settles from super-boom to steady 
growth. The picture is reassuring: profits 
still high in the second quarter, on top 
of a good first quarter 

Moreover, some revisions of statis- 
tics indicate that the 1955 boom was 
bigger than anyone thought, and that 
first-half 1956 business was livelier than 
seemed possible a few months ago. The 
proof of last year’s plum pudding is the 
17% gain in cash dividends paid 
through June 30, as reported by the 
Commerce Dept. But this, of course, 
is the payoff on business past. 

Likewise, the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers takes another look 
at the second quarter and finds the 
economy expanding faster than ever. 
It estimates second-quarter gross na- 
tional product at an annual rate of 
$408.5-billion—a jump of $5.1-billion 
since the first quarter. 
¢ Warning Signs, Too—At the same 
time, another set of profit estimates 
shows that corporations are enjoying a 
smaller share of this growth than pre- 
viously thought. 

After restudying business tax returns, 
the Commerce Dept. says profits ran 
only $42.7-billion before taxes in 1955 
—$1.1-billion less than the previous 
estimate—and at an annual rate of $43.7- 
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From Boom to Steady Growth 


billion in first-quarter 1956—$1.8-bil- 
lion below the onginal estimate. 

Second-quarter reports make it plain 
that boomtime profits are over for most 
industries (table, page 25). Industries 
that account for half the sales volume of 
U.S. manufacturers now fall in a group 
that is more typical of steady growth 
than of surging boom. There is evidence 
that as the sales growth of these indus- 
tries slows down to a more normal pace, 
profits growth tapers off even faster. 
¢ For Example—One student of finan- 
cial statements estimates that one out 
of four first-half reports shows earnings 
below those of a year earlier and that 
for the second quarter the ratio changes 
to one out of three. 

Fhe pressure on sales and net will 
bring some industries down from the 
boom-characteristic category (page 25) 
to the normal-growth class. That’s likely 
in textiles (page 19). And non-ferrous 
metals ran into a slump in the second 
quarter because of disturbed conditions 
in the world market for copper. When 
copper prices dropped abroad, “virtu- 
ally a buyers’ strike” started here in 
May, according to Herman W. Stcin- 
kraus, head of Bridgeport Brass Co., as 
customers lived on inventories while 
waiting for the U.S. price to drop, 
too. 

“It is believed that this inventory 
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First-Half Earnings — An Early Sample 


First-Half Percent 
Changes 
(1956 vs. 1955) 
Net 
Sales 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 

Eaton Mfg. ie Wend at 

Mack Trucks . ' 8 

Thompson Products........... 

White Motor 

Douglas Aircraft 

General Tire & Rubber 


BUSINESS MACHINES 


Underwood Corp. a5 
International Business Machines 


CHEMICALS 


Allied Chemical & Dye... .. 
Diamond Alkali 

Koppers Co. 

Rohm & Haas ip hs 2- 
Union Carbide & Carbon... .. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Johns-Manville , 
Lehigh Portland Cement 
Marquette Cement 
Penn-Dixie Cement. ... 


CONTAINERS 


Anchor Hocking Glass. ....... 
Continental Can 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


General Electric 

Haussmann Refrigerator 
Minnecpolis-Honeywell 
Sylvania Electric Products...... 


FOOD 


National Tea 
Safeway Stores 
Sunshine Biscuits 

Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co.. 


MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers 

Caterpillar Tractor. . 
Fairbanks, Morse. . 
Worthington Corp............ 


PAPER 
Rayonier, 'nc. 
St. Regis Paper 
Scott Paper 


STEEL 


Allegheny Ludlum 7 
Continental Steel +11.3 3 
M., A. Hanna Co. + NA 1 
Lukens Steel : +40.6 2 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt NA 0 
Rotary Electric Steel + 9.4 38.0 


NA—Not available. * 101,000 deficit this year vs. 


After Taxes 


Second-Quarter 

Percent Changes 

(1956 vs. 1955) 
Net 


Sales After Taxes 


% -1.3% - 9 


+35.3 + 78 
+°0.3 20 
+29.3 + 14 
+14.0 + 7 

- 2 


NA 
+ 7.2 


543,000 net in 1955. 
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liquidation has been completed,” says 
a statement by top officials of Revere 
Copper & Brass, Inc. Meanwhile, earn- 
ings have been hurt, and it will take a 
brisk spurt by the auto industry in the 
last four months or so to bring 1956 
earnings up to snuff. 

Then, too, some of the big gains that 

make the first-half earnings comparison 
look so favorable arise out of the fact 
that 1955 wasn’t a good year for those 
companies. Safeway Stores is one ex- 
ample. 
« More Cost Squeeze—The table on 
page 25 shows another small group of 
industries whose sales are rising, profits 
declining. They are victims of a cost 
squeeze. 

First-half reports are studded with 
complaints about this squeeze—from la- 
bor, from raw materials prices, from the 
cost of expansion. Rotary Electric Steel 
Co. of Detroit is a vivid example: sales 
up 9.74% for the half, 7.2% for the 
second quarter; profits down 38% for 
the half, 47.7% for the second quarter. 
Rising costs of steel scrap and nickel 
are blamed. 

Even the biggest businesses are vul- 
nerable to this No. 1 problem. General 
Electric Co. could boost earnings only 
4.7% in the half-year despite a gain 
of 17.1% in sales; in the second quarter, 
sales rose 20.3%, while earnings still 
gained only 4.7%. 

The group of industries suffering from 
an imbalance of profits to sales is still 
small, as the table shows, but it will 
gain recruits before the year is out. 
¢ The Steel Strike—Some of the big 
profit-makers are beginning to feel the 
effects of the steel strike. Of course, the 
iron and steel industry is most directly 
affected. It made big gains in the first 
quarter: Sales were up 28% over a year 
ago, profits were up 42%. The second 
quarter stayed strong, but the third 
quarter began with the shutdown. 

Manufacturing industries so far are 
keeping up production schedules from 
reserve stocks of steel, but this can’t 
last indefinitely. Even though the mills 
open soon, deliveries will take time, and 
sales and profits of many of these manu- 
facturers, too, will suffer. 

Rail earnings are markedly cut by the 
steel strike, but not all of their losses 
can be attributed to that cause. Even 
before the strike, monthly statements 
showed an erosion of earnings by higher 
costs this year, particularly in the case 
of Eastern roads. 
¢ Few in Recession—The most reassur- 
ing note about the 1956 profit picture 
so far is that only one big manufactur- 
ing industry—autos, of course—has fallen 
into a recession type of pattern: sales 
falling, with profits falling even more. 

In the first quarter, sales of autos and 
auto equipment fell 6% under the first 
quarter of 1955, and profits were down 
21%. Second-quarter earnings haven't 
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Private BOOMS and Private 


Look at the movement of profits and sales, industry by industry, and you find 


these groupings: 


BOOM 
“SYMPTOMS 


Jaleo Aisctng tnd 


Wwice ad fur 


STABLE 
GROWTH 


PROFIT 
SQUEEZE 


Pry Lt pling 


RECESSIONS 


RECESSION 
SYMPTOMS 


Jaleo pring ancl 


profi falling 


faster 


hat 





Furniture and fixtures 
Non-ferrous metals 
Food 

Tobacco 

Textiles 


Stone, clay, 
glass 


Iron and steel 
Fabricated metal 
Machinery, 
non-electrical 
Apparel 

Paper 

Printing, 
publishing 
Chemicals 


Petroleum 
refining 
Petroleum and 
coal products 


Rubber 


Lumber 


Electrica! machinery 


Transportation 
equipment 
Leather 


Qndustries in 
Live Gos 


Aceounl 


/4-SI, of mManu- 


Autos 
Instruments 


Qec oun 
9°o ihe 


puclirers ale, 








focurero Aate 





all been published, but no one expects 
them to be encouraging. 

General Motors Corp. has just re- 
ported second-quarter sales down 17.8% 
and profits down 37.5%—far worse than 
the first quarter, down 1% in sales and 
8.4% in profits. And Chrysler Corp. 
is not expected to show up even so 
well as in the first quarter, when a 
year-to-year decline of 68% was re- 
ported by the company. 
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For the rest of the year, the profit 
picture is unusually obscure, with autos, 
steel, and other key industries still 
draped in question marks. 

The switch from last year’s boom to 
this year’s steady growth still hasn’t 
taken full effect in many industry 
groups. And the question of whether 
or not higher steel prices, expected 
after the strike, can be passed along to 
consumers is haunting manufacturers in 


such highly competitive lines as autos, 
appliances, and machinery. 

An experienced government analyst 
believes that corporate profits before 
taxes will wind up the year somewhere 
between $42-billion and $43-billion. 
This would be down a bit from the 
level of the first half-year, but it would 
still be comparable to the $42.7-billion 
that’s the revised figure for the 1955 
boom. 
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How Steel Settlement Came—and 


ITH A REMARKABLE resilience, 
American industry is already writ- 
ing off the steel strike. 

At midweek the four-week paralysis of 
85% of the nation’s steel production 
was all but ended, and to the business 
boom, having accumulated a new head 
of steam, was poised for ascent to higher 
levels. 

Mills were being scheduled to pour 
steel at theoretical capacity and beyond, 
just as fast as they could be pushed to 
such output. That schedule will be 
required just to reestablish inventories 
of active steel users. And well before 
that “make-up” production is all taken, 
the still lagging auto industry will be 
back in the steel market, buying raw 
material for its 1957 models. And or- 
der books are bulging with late-summer 
demand for pipe, plates, structural and 
merchant steel of all descriptions. 
¢ Price Boost—Thus, as the steel in- 
dustry goes back to work, it is surer of 
a prosperous future than it ever has been 
before. And this is only in part because 
of the strike-reduced inventories of its 
customers. Price increases are calcu- 
lated to run to $12 a ton—and will go 
into effect immediately. 

Not only will these increases add sub- 


stantially to profit per ton erey at 


third- and fourth-quarter schedules but 
they will also significantly lower the in- 
dustry’s break-even point; any future 
curtailments can run deeper without 
threatening losses. This will make steel 
more attractive to investors and give the 
industry a chance to accumulate larger 
surpluses of its own. All this means 
greater assurance that the future ex- 
pansion the industry wants will be 
financed with ease. 


|. Three-Year Contract 


Underpinning this more secure future 
is the key provision in the agreement 
with the union: a three-year, non-re- 
openable, no-strike contract. On this 
point the industry won a great victory. 
Significantly, however, it was more a 
victory over habit and tradition than 
over the union. 

It has been common to speak of the 
steel industry as being on a two-year 
labor contract cycle—and technically, 
such was the case. In actual fact, 
though, steel met a labor crisis every 
}2 months. When one-year contracts in 
the industry yielded to two-year agree- 
ments, it was invariably provided that 
the agreement be “reopenable” at the 
end of the first year. Although these 
reopenings were usually confined to 
wage bargaining, the union was free to 
strike to back up its demands. Thus, 
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every year, the threat of a work stoppage 
hung over the steel industry and devel- 
oa uncertainties for all economic 
activity. 

Nor could steel, on such a basis, 
manage a price structure for its products 
on anything longer than a one-bargain- 
ing-to-the-next calendar. Now a three- 
year contract, with annual increases in 
labor costs fixed in advance for the 
entire three years, assures the longest 
period of labor peace since the industry 
was organized. And it also makes it 
possible for steel to figure prices as far 
ahead as June 30, 1959. 

To be sure, the industry would have 
preferred a five-year contract. But it 
knew pretty well, soon after negotia- 
tions started, that it was shooting for 
the moon. Moving just from one year to 
three is a giant step forward and repre- 
sents a tnumph in skillful collective 
bargaining. 


ll. Common Ground 


Indeed, reaching agreement when 
they did and producing the package of 
36-month benefits for steelworkers that 
resulted was optimum collective bargain- 
ing by steel industry and steel union 
negotiators. Settling wages for three 
years instead of one is exactly three 
times more difficult. 

This is the common ground the bar- 
gainers reached: 

¢ The 10¢ average hourly pay 
boost for the first year, followed by two 
more at annual intervals of about 7.3¢, 
will not upset the national wage equi- 
librium. 

¢ The supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit plan, to be financed by a 
company contribution of 5¢ per work- 
ing hour carries the auto industry pat- 
tern along but breaks no radically new 
ground. 

¢ More liberal holiday, vacation, 
insurance, and pension provisions were 
predictable, as steel has always lagged 
somewhat behind other industries in 
these areas. 

The thorniest substantive issue of all 
was the premium pay for Sunday. 
¢ Give and Take—The bargainers on 
both sides were at their skillful best in 
the trading over the two trickiest is- 
sues: premium pay, and length of con- 
tract. The companies could yield on 
one, the union on the other. Extra 
compensation for Sunday work in con- 
tinuous-production plants represents a 
real concession for steel and will have 
an impact on other continuous-produc- 
tion industries. But in its original pro- 
posal to the union—a 10¢ per hour 
Sunday bonus—steel had made the con- 


cession on the principle. From there 
on, it was bargaining over the amount. 
¢ New Technique—The industry tried, 
with great success, a new bargaining 
technique this year. In the past, one 
principal negotiator for one steel com- 
pany—usually John A. Stephens of U. S. 
Steel—did all the negotiating with the 
union. Then the agreement ultimately 
reached—either with oy without a strike 
—set terms to which the entire industry 
subscribed, although only the one com- 
pany did any bargaining. 

This year, Stephens for The Corpora- 
tion was flanked by Thomas Patton for 
Republic and John Morse for Bethle- 
hem in all the negotiations with David 
McDonald and Arthur Goldberg for the 
United Steelworkers. Behind this three- 
man industry team was a 12-man panel 
made up of the presidents of the prin- 
cipal steel companies. For all practical 
purposes, steel was engaging in industry- 
wide bargaining with industrywide par- 
ticipation. 
¢ Big Test—The experiment was made 
triply hazardous by two complicating 
factors. These negotiations were the 
first really big test of McDonald's 
leadership of the steel union—a post in 
which he had succeeded the late Philip 
Murray, one of labor’s most seasoned 
and successful bargainers. The two 
previous negotiations in which Mc- 
Donald had participated were, for many 
reasons, much simpler affairs, and he 
was still enjoying a “honeymoon” in 
the union’s presidency. 

Even thornier, however, was the prob- 
lem of these being “wide open” nego- 
tiations. Every major contract written 
in steel since the "30s was written in 
large part by government boards. The 
National War Labor Board, the Wage 
Stabilization Board, special Washing- 
ton-named fact-finding tribunals, and a 
Taft-Hartley board had been chief 
authors, if not White House aman- 
uenses, of steel’s new contracts. This 
time the parties took at face value the 
Eisenhower Administration’s “hands- 
off” policy in labor disputes. They as- 
sumed, and correctly so, that there 
would be no “recommendations” from 
the government. 


lil. Administration Role 


The Administration did, however, 
play a role—and an important one—in 
keeping the free and tanta tene bar- 
gaining on the track. 
¢ Before the Strike—During June, while 
pre-strike bargaining went on, Secy. of 
Labor James P. Mitchell met privately 
in Washington with top union and in- 
dustry representatives. They kept him 
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Where It Leads 


informed, and he in turn informed the 
White House, of all pre-strike develop- 
ments. 

Mitchell’s advice was to keep govern- 
ment firmly out of the dispute. No one 
in the Administration questioned it, 
though it was opposed by some Repub- 
licans in the Senate. 
¢ Early Stage—Mitchell worked closely 
with Joseph Finnegan, director of the 
Federal Mediation & Conciliation Serv- 
ice, and with Treasury Secy. George 
M. Humphrey, who has close and inti- 
mate relations with steel industry 
leaders. He got almost hourly reports 
on the parties’ state of mind and on 
developments during the strike. 

When the strike began and negotia- 
tors left New York in a huff, Finnegan 
went to Pittsburgh to get them back 
into the same room and talking settle- 
ment terms. 

When the first week of the strike 
ended, Finnegan reported that negotia- 
tions were still desultory. At that point 
Mitchell, through Humphrey, arranged 
a meeting in New York with the three 
top steel company presidents: Clifford 
F. Hood of U.S. Steel, Arthur B. 
Homer of Bethlehem, and Charles M. 
White of Republic. Nine other steel 
company top executives also came to 
New York to be available. Mitchell had 
McDonald and Goldberg come from 
Pittsburgh and stand by. 
¢ Bearing Down—Mitchell did no bar- 
gaining with the company presidents 
at this crucial meeting. He explained 
the Administration’s policy, spelled out 
the economic effects of a continuing 
strike, and asked them to meet with 
McDonald directly and get the bargain- 
ing going in earnest. 

They agreed to do this, and Mitchell 
called McDonald in, going over with 
him the same points he made to the in- 
dustry. Later that night, McDonald 
and White arranged for the union presi- 
dent to meet the three company presi- 
dents. From this meeting came the 
resumption of negotiations in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Finnegan audited those conferences 
carefully but kept strictly out of nego- 
tiations, determined to have all the 
initiative for settlement come from the 
parties themselves. 
¢ Into the Weekend—No settlement 
formula emerged from those sessions. 
And early last weekend Finnegan left 
Pittsburgh to dramatize the gravity of 
the deadlock. 

At the start of the weekend, the out- 
look was bleak. McDonald was all set 
to make a cross-country series of visits 
to local union mass meetings and 
picket lines. No one expected him to 
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spread any sweetness or light. He would 
do the orthodox job of a labor leader 
dealing with a striking rank-and-file: 
heat them up. The possibility of set- 
tling the strike on moderate terms and 
getting those terms accepted by the 
union's membership would be con- 
siderably slimmer once McDonald put 
on his war paint and took to the road. 
¢ Turning Point—Mitchell again talked 
directly with steel company presidents. 
While outsiders believed last Sunday 
that a settlement was further away than 
ever, top industry executives were in 
fact formulating the terms on which a 
settlement was based. When John 
Stephens called McDonald later in the 
day, and McDonald was induced to 
give up his circuit-riding program, every- 
thing was set for the windup. 

Within 24 hours, Mitchell could in- 
form Pres. Eisenhower in Panama that 
his biggest domestic worry was over, 
that only details and drafting remained 
to be worked out before the 1956 
steel strike became history. 

Tuesday morning, the negotiators 
moved to New York again to complete 
their job. The 12 company presidents 
were on hand, as well as a flock of 
lesser union lights, in case any last- 
minute hitches developed. It was all 
over except for the formal announce- 
ments, the flash bulbs, and the con- 
gratulations. 


IV. Effect on Industry 


At midweek, industry was braced 
for a stiff increase in the price of steel. 
It will average as much as $12 a ton. 

Big as it is, it will largely be passed 
along—completely by capital goods in- 
dustries; partially, but in ways that 
may frequently be hard to measure, by 
other steel users. 

Companies seeking to expand their 
plants and facilities in this year’s capi- 
tal spending boom will have to pay up 
or go without. And the delays that the 
strike has already created in heavy con- 
struction—plus the certainty of con- 
tinuing shortages of plates and 
structurals for many months—increase 
the certainty of pass-alongs by capital 
goods producers. 

Makers of consumers’ durables will 
have more trouble; sales of autos and 
electrical appliances, for imstance, 
haven’t been so good that manufac- 
turers can count on boosting prices 
without losing too much volume. But 
rising incomes and a generally bullish 
turn in business sentiment would seem 
to imply that a substantial part of the 
steel price hike will be passed on by 
most manufacturers. 


Steel production will get going fast. 
Before the contract with the steel- 
workers was signed, companies were call- 
ing key workers, getting the furnaces 
ready to go. It should take little more 
than two weeks, certainly not more than 
three, before steel production is back to 
normal again. 

But it will be a lot longer than two 
weeks before the impact on steel’s cus- 
tomers fades away. Though over-all 
inventories were unusually heavy before 
the strike, those inventories were badly 
unbalanced. Now, having subtracted 
more than 8-million ingot-tons of pro- 
duction and having drawn down inven- 
tories by 3-million to 4-million tons, 
U.S. industry is going to stay short of 
many items for months to come— 
especially structural shapes, plates, pipes 
and tubes, carbon and alloy bars, wire, 
and flat-rolled sheets. 
¢ Getting in Line—Many businesses 
are worried about how the steel mills 
will allocate steel when the strike is 
over. Some comparatively small firms 
told BUSINESS WEEK reporters this week 
they fear that the auto industry is going 
to be hungry for steel and will muscle 
in at the head of the line. 

In Canada, customers of U.S. milis 
are particularly worried about being 
discriminated against by steel suppliers. 
The Canadians—who had a steel short- 
age before the strike began—complain 
that U.S. mills look after their domestic 
customers before their foreign ones. 
Canadian construction firms, which 
rely 70% to 90% on the U.S. for 
big steel shapes, are bitter about this, 
but say there’s nothing they can do 
about it. 

Outside the construction field, the 
1956 steel strike caused most steel users 
little pain. Most came into the strike’s 
fourth week saying their inventories 
were still ample for another month or 
longer; few cut production or laid off 
workers. And, though a gray market in 
steel existed, most steel customers felt 
they could hold off and did. 
¢ Shot of Inflation—The boost in steel 
wages and prices, coming as it does on 
top of a fairly sharp rise in the cost-of- 
living index (page 113), is bound to 
heighten fears of inflation. However, 
inventories generally remain ample, the 
recovery in production promises to be 
fast, there has been slight loosening in 
the money and credit situation, and 
the inflationary push of steel wage and 
price increases would appear to be 
moderate rather than severe. 

The economy comes out of a steel 
strike with a bounce of enthusiasm and 
optimism. That was the case after both 
the 1949 and 1952 strikes. Industrial 
production and personal income rose 


after both of the earlier periods, and 


once again, the catching-up process 
promises to give the economy a shot in 
the arm. 
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in Audience for any performance of My Fair Lady snarls traffic for blocks 
CROWDS around (right). Some of the mob paid scalpers as much as $50 for a seat. 


for standing room tickets begins to form shortly after dawn. The two women 
QUEUE iin white hats traded $10 each for a place nearer the head of the line. 
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(CAL, BEAUTIFUL T 
(FICENTLY PERFORMED 


Stage Set 


This story might be subtitled Why 
People Still Go Into Show Business. The 
subject: My Fair Lady, a sumptuous 


ya fi =p. ‘ musical that’s Broadway's biggest hit in 


five years—and a project that promises 





.” ~ o- 
a to split a profit melon of at least $5-mil- 
we lion among its owners 
° After four months, My Fair Lady is 


7 
: already something of a legend. It opened 
/~ 4 | ei | last March to ecstatic praise from New 


% York critics (“Best musical of the cen- 
ao tury”). Seats are sold out six months 
"} in advance. Would-be show-goers line 
; '? up at the theatre at dawn for the 


i 3 . score of standing room tickets avail- 
? able daily. Scalpers are reported to be 
getting as high as $50 per for good 

seats (box office price: $7.50). 

It’s a little early to forecast how close 
to a record Fair Lady may come (Okia- 
homa! ran 54 years on Broadway alone, 
not counting road and foreign produc- 
tions) but the current betting is that 
the new entry will run to full houses 
for at least three years. 
¢ Landmark—New York has had hit 
shows before, but Fair Lady—artistic 
considerations aside—marks one other 
landmark. It’s the first major hit with 
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backers, and not 
successfully. Why, this time, 
did it buy a whole show? “It’s smart 
business,”” says a CBS official. Then he 
adds wrvly, “In this after 
you've got a hit, hindsight always makes 
you look smart.” 
' In its earls stage, such 
far from certain. Even Herman Levin, 
the show’s producer, concedes, “I never 
expected such a big hit.” 
¢ Scene I—The musical, adapted by 
Alan jay Lerner (book and lyrics) and 
Frederick Loewe is based on 
George Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion. It’s 
the tale of a speech expert who, on a 
bet, takes a tattered flower girl off Lon- 
don’s streets and makes a grand lady 
out of her. 

The idea of making a musical goes 
back to 1950, before Shaw’s death, when 


fore, as one of many 
alwavs 


business, 


success Was 


MAISIC 


Gabriel Pascal—who had already adapted - 


several Shaw plays to the screen— 
broached it. After the playwright’s 
death, Pascal obtained short-term rights 
for musical adaptation. Pascal had ne- 
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for $5-Million Killing 


a single corporate backer, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System 
CBS has invested in stage shows be- 


gotiated with several producers here, 
but no arrangements had jelled when 
Pascal himself died in 1954. 

Lerner and Loewe, a team of com- 
posers that already had the hits Briga- 
doon and Paint Your Wagon to their 
credit, had been brought in on one of 
the earlier conversations. Though that 
deal fell through, they went ahead, 
working out a musical on their own. 
Vhey signed with Levin as producer 
and he started angling for the rights. 

lhe approaches were complicated by 
Pascal’s death in the midst of a di- 
vorce action, confused further by Pas- 
cal’s unusual will, which was being con- 
tested. Since the original rights would 
expire shortly after the show opened, 
negotiations had to go on simultane- 
ously with Shaw’s estate. Shaw’s will 
put limitations on the licenses for his 
work, a roadblock that the heirs had to 
ask the English courts to set aside. And 
a dozen other producers were scram- 
bling for the rights at the same time. 

The team was so sure of what they 
had that in February, 1955, several 
months before the rights were obtained, 
they signed up Rex Harrison to star in 


a 
TUNESMITHS Alan Jay Lerner (left) and 
Frederick Loewe will gross about $500,000 


yearly while show runs. 
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Rex Harrison and Julie 


CO-STARS Andrews are two reasons 


My Fair Lady is grossing $65,000 weekly. 


the show. Levin, Lerner, and Loewe 
finally got the rights because they had 
more to show than anyone else. By July, 
1955, when final papers were signed, 
the year’s negotiations had cost some 
$41,000—laid out by Lerner. 

* One Angel—Meanwhile, word about 
the show had been spreading. In April, 
CBS offered to put up sole money. The 
producing team wasn’t overly anxious. 
l'rom a producer's standpoint, there are 
disadvantages in getting all his money 
from source. With a group of 
backers, if the play is a success, the 
woducer builds a following of investors 
for his next show. Also, with a group, 
there’s less danger of interference in 
putting the show together. 

In this case, with a basic property 
that had already proved itself as a show 
ind a movie, with an established team 
doing the musical adaptation, with a 
top star already signed—and more backer 
money around Broadway than at any 
time in a decade—financing would have 
been no problem. 
¢ Why CBS?—CBS, however, got the 
roperty for A network 

in provide invaluable publicity to pro- 
tect its own interest. Other shows in 
the past have been saved after tepid 
\otices by ardent plugging of a network 
that owned an interest in them. 

More important, CBS was willing to 
take a smaller cut than usual. 

The customary arrangement is that 
backers get 50% of the profits, if any, 
in return for all financing; the producer 
takes the other half. CBS, however, put 
up the entire $360,000 it cost to mount 
the show, gets only 40% of the profits, 
leaving an extra 10% for the show’s 
producers. 

But the network gets some definite 
returns for its smaller-than-usual share. 

The bidding has been going up 
steadily on good properties for use as 
television spectaculars (BW—Oct.8'55, 
p30). CBS gets first rights for TV use 
without competitive bidding. It will 
still have to pay a fair price. But it will 


one 


two reasons. 
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probably still be lower than any open- 
bidding figure. 

And the big broadcasting company 
also got first rights, without competitive 
bidding, to the “original cast album” 
for its record subsidiary. The album is 
reported to be selling faster than any 
other in its category ever made. Well 
over 300,000 discs—at $5 each—have 
already been sold, and the total is ex- 
pected to go to a million. 

CBS does, of course, pay a royalty 
on the record. All subsidiary rights on 
any show split 60% ‘o the authors, 
40% to the producing company. The 
10% royalty that the company pays 
would have been the same no matter 
who made the record. But for every 50¢ 
that Columbia Records pays the pro- 
ducing company, parent CBS gets 8¢ 
back as its share of the producing com- 
pany’s profits. Similarly, when it does 
pick up the TV rights, it'll get back 
16¢ on every dollar it has to pay. 
¢ Profit Picture—All together, if all 
expectations pay out, the broadcasting 
company can expect a $2-million profit 
over the next five OT six years, Or more 
than a 500% return on its $360,000 
investment—not including the profit 
from records. 

Nor is anyone else doing badly. The 
weckly take at the box office is $65,000. 
After all expenses, the show averages a 
weekly net profit of $12,000. 

But those expenses include sundry 
items like these: 

¢ Theater rental: $15,000. 

¢ Royalties: $10,000 divided 
among the two estates, the authors, di- 
rector, choreographer, and assorted 
technicians. Of that, almost $2,000 a 
week goes to Shaw’s estate. On the 
basis of 3% of the show’s gross, plus 
5% of later movie grosses, the heirs of 
the dramatist can look forward to get- 
ting between $750,000 and $1-million 
over the life of the show—probably more 
than Shaw earned from his original 
play so far. 

¢ Cast and staff salaries: $15,000. 
Of that, $5,000 a week goes to the 
star, Rex Harrison, whose contract calls 
for a $3,000 minimum against 10% of 
the gross, to the maximum of $5,000 
he’s now getting. Salary of co-star Julie 
Andrews hasn’t been revealed. 

To date, the show has earned ap- 
proximately $231,000. By October, the 
single backer, CBS, will have got all its 
investment back. After that, the net- 
work will continue to clear $4,800 a 
week, and the producers $7,200 from 
box office receipts alone. 

That doesn’t include the supplemen- 
tary income, like the $100,000 in album 
royalties that'll be earned within a 
year, nor the advance payments for 
foreign rights. English and Australian 
rights have already been signed for sub- 
stantial amounts. And when the show 
opens in London, the American produc- 


ing company will get 40% of all profits 
on that production—with no invest- 
ment. Even sheet music, with royalties 
of 2¢ a copy to the producing company, 
adds its bit. Road-show returns—the 
first “‘national company” will open in 
Los Angeles next year—will swell the 
total. And almost every major film com- 
pany has shown interest in the film 
rights. 

¢ Rewards—Ali this probably makes 
Lerner and Loewe the richest writing 
team with an active stage production 
on the main stem today. 

Normally, a producer takes his whole 
half of the profits, and the author is 
paid through weekly royalties. But the 
60% of this property is split. —— 
Levin is listed as sole producer, he 
takes only 30%, the authors get the 
other 30%. “They get the lion's 
share,” says Levin, “because they are 
the lions.” 

The two take home a joint royalty 
of $3,585 a week, which comes out of 
operating expenses. Add to that their 
share of royalties from albums (at least 
$150,000 the first year), their share of 
the producing company’s profits ($3,- 
700 a week, or $195,000 a year), plus 
royalties from general music use, and 
they'll be grossing about $500,000 a 
year as long as the show runs. When 
movie and TV sales go through, they'll 
also get 60% of the sale price. Over 
the life of the property, the two authors 
can look forward to splitting at least $3- 
million—before taxes. 
¢ Enter the Villain—But taxes are af- 
fecting Broadwayites, as well as other 
businessmen. The way Levin is handl- 
ing his share is symptomatic of a new 
caution creeping over even the free- 
wheeling legitimate theatre. 

Levin preduced his first show, Call 
Me Mister, in 1946. Out of six starts, 
until this one, he had two hits, four 
flops. His last success was in 1950, 
with Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, and he 
has been living off his profits on that 
since. By the time Fair Lady rolled 
around, he was stretched pretty thin. 

With his 30% share of this, he stood 
to earn a theoretical $1.5-million on the 
expected total take of $5-million. But 
he sold two-thirds of his interest, a 
long-term $1-million worth, for $450,- 
000. 

This way, he pays a capital gains tax 
(with Treasury approval) of $112,500, 
leaving him a net of $337,500. If he 
had taken the $1-million as straight in- 
come, even over five years, his net after 
taxes would have been about $80,000 
less. 

He says, “I’ve got it now, reinvest- 
ment gives me some income, and a 
chance to establish an estate. That 
isn’t easy to do in this business.” But 
while the show’s still alive, his remain- 
ing 10% should still be worth an aver- 
age $100,000 a year for a while. 
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Social Security Branches Out 


@ New legislation opens the way to a shorter work 


life by lowering retirement age of women to 62. 


@ It authorizes payment to disabled at age 50. 


@ It extends coverage to an additional 200,000. 


Congress broke with tradition on two 
important fronts in approving social 
security legislation this week: 

* It lowered retirement for widows 
from the historic retirement age of 65 
to 62, and made it possible for working 
women and wives of retired workers to 
qualify for reduced benefits at 62. 

¢ It authorized payments to dis- 
abled workers at age 50, instead of re- 
quiring them to wait until retirement 
age of 65. 

In two less tradition-shattering moves, 

Congress extended coverage to 200,000 
self-employed professional workers, and 
increased the tax to pay for the dis- 
ability benefits. 
* Keystone—Two years ago, the Ad- 
ministration pushed through amend- 
ments that extended coverage to 10- 
million workers, liberalized retirement 
tests, and guaranteed retirement pay 
to disabled, but collectible only at 
age 65. The law also raised the earn- 
ings base on which benefits and con- 
tributions are calculated from $3,600 
to $4,200. 

This legislation had formed the key- 
stone of Pres. Eisenhower's social wel- 
fare program in the 83d Congress. 
While Eisenhower is not enthusiastic 
over the disability feature of this year’s 
bill, a veto is considered unlikely be- 
cause it would mean no bill this year, 
and could hurt the Republicans at the 
polls this fall. 


|. Significance 


The political significance of_ this 
year’s legislation is that it pretty well 
neutralizes the Administration’s bill of 
two years ago. It proves that both par- 
ties are for social security, and it boils 
down to the question of which can con- 
vince the voter it is doing more for 
him. 

The larger significance is what the 
step may do to private and state pen- 
sion plans. The dropping of the retire- 
ment age for women to 62 is but an 
intermediate step toward the goal of 
labor and other social-minded groups 
for a general retirement age of 60. A 
similar push to lower retirement age 
for men is sure to come. 

While widows can retire at 62 under 
the new law with full benefits, a work- 
ing woman retiring at that age would 
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receive only 80% of the pension she 
would get if she kept working until 65, 
while the wife of a retired worker who 
was no longer working but who had 
worked long enough to insure coverage, 
could elect to receive 75% of her pen- 
sion at 62. 

¢ Question—This raises the question of 
whether the bill wili induce people to 
leave the work force earlier. Ons argu- 
ment for dropping the retirement age 
is that it will make room in the labor 
force for younger workers. 

A BUSINESS WEEX spotcheck shows 
that so far most companies haven't 
given much thought as to how the new 
legislation will affect their employee 
benefit and retirement programs. Many 
of these companies already retire wo- 
men at 60, and most pension plans 
allow employees—both men and women 
—to retire earlier than 65, with rfe- 
duced benefits. 

One company official recalls that 
when his organization first established 
its retirement plan some years ago, it 
provided for compulsory retirement of 
women at age 62. However, there were 
loud and long complaints because social 
security benefits wouldn’t be forthcom- 
ing for five years after retirement. Sub- 
sequently, the company shifted the re- 
quirement to age 65 to coincide with 
collection of social security benefits. 
Now, says the official, it would certainly 
seem logical to revise the retirement 
plan once again to fit in with the age 62 
provision. 

Another company spokesman says, 
“We've already had some trouble with 
employees who don’t want to retire at 
65 under the new company pian. This 
new social security law will probably 
make us lower the voluntary age, which 
will make some more employees 
happy.” 

One Cleveland company opposes the 
vrovision that disabled workers may 
begin collecting benefits at 50 on the 
grounds that, come a depression, many 
people would try to fake being disabled 
to collect their social security benefits. 


ll. Bigger Tent 


The extension of coverage to self-em- 
ployed dentists, veterinarians, chiro- 
practors, naturopaths, lawyers, optome- 
trists, and certain Tennessee Valley 


Authority and Federal Home Loan 
Bank employees just about blankets in 
the bulk of the coverable working force. 
Another bill now awaiting the Presi- 
dent’s signature would extend coverage 
to 2.9-million in the Armed Forces. 

Of the roughly 64.5-million currently 
in the labor force, about 58.6-million 
would be covered as a result of this 
session's legislation. The 6-million still 
outside is made up of 3.3-million whose 
earnings are insufficient to qualify, 1.9- 
million federal civilian workers who 
have their own retirement program, and 
a miscellaneous group of 810,000. This 
latter group consists of 180,000 police 
and firemen with their own retirement 
programs; 150,000 amewsboys under 15; 
about 140,000 doctors and osteopaths, 
the only self-employed professionals 
who have resisted efforts to bring them 
in; and 340,000 persons engaged in 
nonprofit undertakings such as reli- 
gious groups and student nurses. 

Of the 3.3-million with insufficient 
earnings, 1.3-million are farm operators; 
1.1-million self-employed non-farmers; 
and 900,000 domestics and a scattering 
of farm workers. 
¢ Objection—The Administration op- 
posed the disability payment feature 
on the grounds that it was unworkable, 
that it would take thousands of doctors 
to administer. The Democrats con- 
tended that the machinery for passing 
on disability has been set up in the 
1954 act, which authorized the Secre- 
tary of the Health, Education & Wel- 
fare Dept. to enter into agreements 
with state agencies to determine 
whether or not disabled workers were 
entitled to have the pension benefits 
frozen. 

« Who Pays—To pay for the disability 
feature—which will result in some 250,- 
000 workers past 50 eligible for pay- 
ments within the first year—the bill 
provides for an increase of one-quarter 
of 1% in the tax on both employer 
and employees. In the case of self-em- 
ployed, the increase is three-eighths of 
1%. The increase is effective Jan. 1. 

lhe tax increase will provide an addi- 
tional $850-million for the social secur- 
ity trust fund its first full year of 
operation. In the case of a person who 
earns $4,200 or more a year, it will 
mean an addition of $10.50 annually 
to his tax, and a like increase for his 
employer. 

The increase brings the total tax to 
24% of the base pay, and in 1960 this 
is scheduled to be increased to 24% 
on both employee and employer. It is 
scheduled to level off at 4% by 1975, 
but critics of the program warn that 
continuing to increase benefits will 
mean a higher tax ceiling. 
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Cold War: A Four-Color Duel 


USSR, Russia’s glossy bid 
for American magazine 
readers, features chess, 


ballet, the peaceful atom. 
Cost: 20¢. 


s 


Ke sui (2 
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AMERICA ripostes in 
Russian, tells of U.S. 
babies, vacations, autos, 


fashions. In rubles, it’s 
priced at a stiff $1.25. 


Two slick new monthly magazines 
this week squared off at 8-million paces 
to duel with ideas in the cold war: 

e America Illustrated, put out 
by the U.S. Information Agency, went 
on sale in Russian cities. Language: 
Russian. Price: 5 rubles, or the equiva- 
lent of $1.25. 

e USSR, issued by the Soviet 
government, headed for American news- 
stands. Language: English. Price: 20¢. 

The propaganda magazines are the 
results of a reciprocal agreement that 
is part of the slightly thawing relations 
between the U.S. and Russia. They 
have much the same format: the big 
page (104 in. by 14 in.), the Life-Look 
technique of playing pictures first, text 
second. But there’s a big difference— 
with comic-opera overtones—in how 
they reached the point of sale. 

America Illustrated is printed in a 
commercial shop in West Berlin, 
trucked through the Iron Curtain to 
East Berlin, then put on a Moscow- 
bound train. On the other hand, the 
Russians chose to print USSR in the 
U.S., preferably in Washington. This 
choice exposed Editor-in-Chief Enver 
Mamedov to the manners and morals 
of free enterprise—and to the aspirin 
bottle, according to one of his staff. 
¢ Washington Standoff—The Russians 
made it clear from the start that they 
weren’t going to pinch pennies, but 
Washington printers one after another 
turned the business down cold. That’s 
when the USSR staff had its first bout 
with the aspirin bottle. Mamedov ap- 
proached every Washington printer 
who had equipment to do the job. He 
got nowhere. 

One printer who didn’t want the 
job offered some free advice: Cut the 
page size to a more economical stand- 
ard news magazine dimension and save 
a lot of money. The Russians didn’t 
take kindly to the suggestion. They 
wanted to spend money, not save it, 
and they were having a hard time doing 
what they wanted. 

Another company that tumed down 
the Russian business was Ransdell, Inc., 
which prints many labor union papers. 
“I guess George Meany wouldn’t like 
to have our magazine come out of the 
same shop,” said a USSR staffer. 
¢ Another Fréedom—Judd & Detweiler, 
another big Washington printer, also 
begged off. “USSR would have been 
very attractive financially,” says an 
executive. “It would have fit our equip- 
ment schedule and delivery dates 
nicely, but we are flat against what 
they're saying. Besides that, there is a 
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Flexible Group Accident & Health Insurance 
Plans are necessary... savs Mr.FRIENOLY 


Low-cost American Mutual Accident & Health 
Group Insurance Plans may be tailor-made to 
meet the needs of employer and employee alike! 


When he talks about his flexible, tailor-made, Group 
Accident and Health program, Mr. Friendly means that 
hospital and medical benefits may be agreed upon in the 
policy so as to be consistent with the charges current in the 
community in which the employees reside. 


What's more, knowing that he is protected on the job 
by workmen’s compensation and off the job by group in- 
surance eases a worker's mind . . . improves his efficiency 
and output. Both employees and their families benefit 


from American Mutual's claim service, administered by 
highly trained and experienced Group Claim Specialists; 

American Mutual offers 2 complete line of Group Acci- 
dent and Health Benefits at one of the lowest net costs avail- 
able. For full details, write: American Mutual Liability 


Insurance Company, Dept. BW-7, 142 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts; 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
Cay 


Service from 77 fully staffed offices! 


© tes6, american muTuat LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


GROUP ACCIDENT AND HEALTH-HOSPITALIZATION ...WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ... AUTOMOBILE ... ALL FORMS OF LIABILITY INSURANCE. 





possibility of alienating our good cus- 
tomers such as the Daughters of the 
\merican Revolution, the League of 
Women Voters, and the National Geo- 
graphic Society. They might reason 
that if we're that hard-up for business, 
maybe they ought to take their ac- 
counts elsewhere.” 

In the office of Willard Brown, a 
Judd & Detweiler sales official, the 
Russians’ feeling of frustration prob- 
ably reached its emotional peak. One 
of the Soviet negotiators sputtered: 
“But you people are always talking 
about what a free country this is, how 
everyone is free to do what he wants, 
say what he wants. . . .” 

“That's right,” Brown shot back. 

“We're free to run our own business, 
and that’s why I’m telling you that 
we have decided not to print your 
magazine, 
« New York to the Rescue—Before the 
Russians finished making the rounds of 
Washington printers, aspirin was being 
downed in two languages. “I'll tell you 
one thing,” says a printer, “I’ve got a 
lot more respect and sympathy now 
for our State Dept. people who have 
to deal with them.” 

Ultimately, it was the State Dept. 
that intervened to find Mamedov a 
printer, Hemisphere Press in New 
York, and to get American News Co. 
to distribute the magazine. Even so, 
negotiations with Hemisphere . Press 
were less than serene. 

For example, when Hemisphere in- 
sisted on the standard “act of God” 
clause—to absolve the printer of re- 
sponsibility for failure to carry out the 
contract in event of natural disaster— 
the Russians objected bitterly to bring- 
ing “religion” into the deal. 
¢ Renewal of Competition—Appearance 
of the two magazines renews a compe- 
tition that lapsed four years ago. From 
1945, the U.S. circulated a Russian- 
language magazine, Amerika, in the 
Soviet Union, while the Russians pub- 
lished an English-language Information 
Bulletin here. 

In 1952, the U.S. suspended Amerika 
because of the strong suspicion that the 
Soviet distribution monopoly, Soyuzpe- 
chat, was deliberately stifling its circu- 
lation. At the same time, the U.S. 
canceled privileges for the Russians. 
¢ Livelier Than Before—Both magazines 
have improved in attractiveness in their 
new incarnations. USSR’s 64 pages fea- 
ture many color photos, and stories on 
a wide variety of subjects: peaceful 
atomic developments, great moves in 
chess matches, ballet, the turbodrill for 
oil development, and the Ressian com- 
mercial jet along with air trafic control 
problems, which seem to be as serious 
in Russia as in the U.S. 

Printers calculate that USSR will 
cost at least 60¢ per copy for plates and 
printing, not to mention design, art 
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work, and editorial costs. The first press 
run is only 22,000 copies, less than 
half the allowable under a reciprocity 
agreement that fixes a 50,000-copy 
ceiling. 

America [llustrated is aimed at a 
breakeven point of 50,000 sales—the 
full quota under the agreement. USIA 
defends the relatively high price of 
$1.25 per copy as being in harmony 
with the prevailing rate in Russia for 
periodicals of similar size and quality. 

The first issue contains a staff-written 
article on Benjamin Franklin, a color 
layout on American automobiles (com- 
plete with prices), a photo story on a 
new baby in an American family, a 


day in the life of an oil worker, a 
page of summer fashions, and a story 
on American vacation habits. 

About 60% of the content of Amer- 
ica Illustrated is reprinted from U.S. 
periodicals. In contrast, the Russians 
claim that Mamedov assigns Soviet 
writers back home to do original stories. 
* Up to Russian Good Faith—One 
point still worries USIA. As with the 
old Amerika, the new America Illus- 
trated relies on the good faith of Soyuz- 
pechat for untrammeled distribution in 
Russia. Already the first issue, delivered 
to Moscow about July 4, has been held 
up three weeks to give Mamedov and 
his colleagues time to catch up. 


Way Out of a Deadly Dilemma 


AEC, caught between military demands and mounting 
world protests against nuclear weapons tests, says it’s finding 
ways to cut its bombs’ deadly fallout. 


Tight-lipped Lewis L. Strauss, chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, has kept military and diplomatic 
experts puzzling a full week over a 
single, short, cryptic announcement. 

“The U.S.,” Strauss said last week, 
“is making progress in the development 
of nuclear weapons with reduced fall- 
out. This progress has shown up in the 
current weapons tests in the Pacific.” 

The reason for much of the stir and 
puzzlement lies in this pair of facts: 

From the military viewpoint, the use 
in war of either the atomic or hydrogen 
bombs may wipe out friend as well as 
foe. This is because of fallout—the by- 
product of the explosion of either type 
of bomb. The explosion releases a vast 
amount of deadly radioactive particles. 
These particles can spread as much as 
100 miles—perhaps up to 500 miles. 

From the diplomatic viewpoint, the 
results of this wide rain of deadly radi- 
ation can cause political damage far 
exceeding the bombs’ physical damage 
—whether the bombs be exploded in war 
or in test operations. 

« Growing Concern—Skeptics among 
the experts who have been puzzling 
over Strauss’ announcement say Strauss 
has been under much pressure to claim 
the approach of nuclear weapons with 
“reduced fallout,” even if the develop- 
ment effort is in only its earliest stages. 
For this they cite a long list of incidents 
that have caused grave concern about 
the AEC’s weapons testing program, 
and they point particularly to: 

¢ The National Academy of 
Sciences’ warning that large increases 
in global radiation, such as would be 
produced by indiscriminate bomb tests, 
would create a long-range genetic haz- 
ard (BW—Jan.16°56,p32). British scien- 


tists have expressed alarm, and a U.N. 
group will study the threat this fall. 
e The international -drive for an 
end to nuclear weapons tests that has 
been started by Japan and “neutral” 
nations like India. 
¢ Stopping Fallout—Expert opinion is 
divided on how AEC may be trying to 
lessen radioactive fallout. 

Some say Strauss may mean that nu- 
clear bombs used in this year’s tests in 
the Pacific were detonated at very high 
altitudes. This would send dangerous 
radiation into the stratosphere, where 
much of it would decay before return- 
ing to earth. But this wouldn’t neces- 
sarily reduce the amount of long-lived 
radioactive strontium particles, which 
are considered dangerous even if lifted 
into the stratosphere. The strontium 
isotope causes cancer of the bone. 

A theoretical type of H-bomb—one 
that would do nothing but fuse deu- 
terium (heavy hydrogen) atoms—would 
produce no radioactive fallout. But 
most experts believe the technical 
problems of making such a bomb 
haven’t yet been solved. 
¢ Best Bet—Most popular theory is that 
AEC has come up with an H-bomb that 
uses smaller proportions of fissionable 
fuel. An H-bomb is triggered by an 
atomic, or fission, explosion. This pro- 
vides the heat to fuse hydrogen atoms 
and make the fusion explosion. In the 
large H-bomb there follows a third ex- 
plosion, one of materials that can be- 
come fissionable under the influence of 
the fusion explosion and are used 
cheaply in great quantities. There’s 
some evidence that in several test shots 
just fired, the amount of fissionable ma- 
terials used for the final explosion has 
been cut back, thus reducing fallout. 
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Coming at you.. 


. 100% MOBILE POWER FOR TOOLS! 


A direct line to power—and it moves 
with production! BullDog Industrial Trol- 
E-Duct® puts “power on wheels”— 
carrying portable tools fo the work on 
trolleys which are the moving source of 


electrical power. 


No clumsy, hazardous extension cords 
needed—power-feeding trolleys ride 
overhead on the continuous outlet duct. 
Just an easy tug and they follow the work 
along an assembly line. To add another 
mobile outlet, just add a trolley. 


Industrial Trol-E-Duct is just one more 
proof of the way BullDog engineering 
advances can increase efficiency in your 
plant operation —speeding production 
and cutting costs by reducing mainte- 
nance and downtime. 


Check your electrical engineer or Bull- 
Dog field engineer about Trol-E-Duct 
and the other fine BullDog products, 
from safety switches to distribution sys- 
tems—or write BullDog Electric Products 


Co., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


© BEPCO 
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ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of 1-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 





Export Division: 13 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York. In Canada: BullDog Electric Products Co., (Canada) Ltd., 80 Clayson Road, Toronto 15, Ontario, 





In Business 


SEC Announces Ground Rules 
For Smaller Stock Offerings 


his week the Securities & Exchange Commission 
came through with its long-discussed tightening of rules 
for $300,000-and-under stock offerings, which have been 
outside the full disclosure and registration provisions of 
the Securities Act of 1933. The new regulations require 
that 

* Companies must report the results of such offerings, 
and the disposition of the funds, within a set time. The 
old rule merely said six months after completion of offer- 
ing—a date very tough to pin down. 

* Companies claiming the $300,000 exemption must 
include stock sold to officers, unless the officers agree not 
to dump it for a year after purchase. 

Furthermore, SEC now clearly defines as “unseasoned” 
a company that (1) makes an offering within a year of its 
establishment, or (2) has had no net income for one of 
the two previous years. 


British Government Prepared 
To Help U.S. Airline Buy Jets 


The British lion is ready to lift a hefty governmental 
paw to prop up Capital Airlines’ $53-million purchase of 
14 de Havilland Comet IV jet airliners (BW —Jul.21°56, 
p36). The government, says de Havilland, is ready to 
guarantee the money that Capital expects to borrow in 
the U.S. to finance the deal. 

It’s easy to see why the London government wants the 
sale to go through: It helps the British aircraft industry 
back into the strong position it lost through the disasters 
of earlier-model Comets. Also, the flow of Capital dol- 
lars into Britain would slake the currency thirst that 
would follow the expected announcement that British 
Overseas Airways Corp. is going to buy U.S. jets for the 
North Atlantic run. 


Now Greyhound Takes a Nip at GM 
With Charge of Defects in Buses 


General Motors Corp., already faced with antitrust 
action over its Truck & Coach Div. (BW—Jul.14’56,p25), 
is threatened with a “multimillion-dollar” suit by Grey- 
hound Corp. for “repeated and extraordinary mechanical 
failures of Scenicruiser buses delivered by GM.” 

Greyhound’s suit has nothing to do with the Justice 
Dept.’s antitrust case, says Washington lawyer Edward 
Wheeler, who is helping prepare the suit. But, he adds, 
Greyhound would be “the last to subscribe to the GM 
defense that it turns out a superior product.” According 
to trade talk, Greyhound—looking for a promotion gim- 
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mick—pushed GM into building the split-level buses 
before it was ready to. 

Pres. Arthur S$. Genet of Greyhound says the first 570 
of the $53-million, 1,000-bus order came through with 
lubrication defects in transmission and clutches. “Some 
of them,” Wheeler adds, “literally caught fire and burned 
to the ground.” 

Genet told a press conference of meetings with GM 
Pres. Harlow Curtice, Vice-Pres. Roger M. Kyes, and 
other officials, without getting satisfaction. “Never in all 
of my career have I ever seen business conducted in a 
more unbusinesslike way,” he said in a telegram to Kyes 
last May. Kyes replied that his statements in the tele- 
gram were unfounded. 

Greyhound reported a first-quarter loss of $249,902, 
compared with a year-earlier profit of $996,402. Genet 
attributes the loss “substantially” to the cost of repairing 
Scenicruisers. 

° € . 


Pennsy and Central Propose 


Big Boosts for De Luxe Riders 


The Pennsylvania RR and the New York Central, 
which between them carry a quarter of all U.S. rail 
passenger traffic, seem to be ready to price themselves 
right out of the de luxe side of the business, keeping 
only coach traffic. 

That’s the reaction of the trade to plans by the two 
roads to ask the Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
50% boost in de luxe fares, compared with a mere 5% 
rise on the coaches. Other Eastern roads viewed the plan 
cooly, and it was widely felt that the de luxe passenger 
would be driven to the airlines or to demotion into 
coaches. 

But a Pennsy spokesman insisted this wasn’t so. All 
his road and the Central wanted was a more realistic 
de luxe price structure—without losing any trade, of 
course. 


Business Briefs 


Getting awfully close: Insiders say the absorption of 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. by Curtiss-Wright Corp. (BW 
—May12’56,p36) will be completed soon. They say the 
negotiations have been a real cliff-hanger, held up by a 
search for additional nourishing defense contracts. 


Dollar volume of business kept on gaining in the sec- 
ond quarter, reaching a $4084-billion annual rate, $5-bil- 
lion above the first quarter. Meanwhile, the Commerce 
Dept. credited the first half gains largely to increased 
consumer purchasing power and enlarged business spend- 


ing. 


Prices of long-term government bonds plunged down 
this week, close to the lows of the tight-money squeeze 
in April. Experts said the drop reflected strong corporate 
demand for credit as well as the new tightening policy 
of the Federal Reserve (BW —Jul.2156,p23). 


Sparks-Withington Co., of Jackson, Mich., diversified 
itself still further with the purchase of all stock in Hous- 
ton Pipe & Steel, Inc. . . . H. K. Porter Co. bought the 
Electric Service Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia. . . . 
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See what adhesives are doing today! 
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A MODERN FASTENER SPEEDS THIS ASSEMBLY LINE. IT NEEDS NO HOLES, BONDS PARTS INSTANTLY. IT'S 3M ADHESIVE EC-1357. 


Simplifying the assembly line 


A 3M adhesive is helping to create 50 
shelves per hour right before your 
eyes. By bonding parts instantly, 
EC-1357 simplifies this assembly line 
to just four fast operations. 


One worker puts metal frames and 
fiberboard sheets on a conveyor mov- 
ing 9 feet per minute. The second sprays 
EC-1357 on both as they pass by. The 


third positions the boards on the 
frames. They pass under a pressure 
roller and the bond is complete. 
There are no extra fastening steps. 


Instantly EC-1357 bonds board to frame 
so strongly that the fiberboard will 
delaminate if you try to remove it. 
A fourth man installs molding. The 
shelves are ready to ship immediately. 


Hundreds of other 3M adhesives serve 
industry in a thousand varied uses. 

SEE WHAT ADHESIVES CAN DO FOR YOU! 
Learn how 3M research can speed your 
production, cut your costs. Consult 
your 3M Field Engineer. For a free 
booklet and more informa- tmmas 
tion write: 3M, Dept. 17, 417 3M 
Piquette, Detroit 2, Michigan. [Reseasce 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION, MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


@17 PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2. 


MICH, @ GENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6, MINN. @ EXPORT: 99 PARK AVE.. N.Y. 16. N.Y. @ CANADA: P.O. BOX 757. LONDON, ONT. 


MAKERS OF “SCOTCH” BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES @ “SCOTCH” BRAND SOUND-RECORDING TAPE @ “SCOTCHLITE” sRanD 
oe er <0 6 8 mor oe — oe en 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS @ “3M” ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH @ “3M” ADHESIVES AND COATINGS © “3M” ROOFING GRANULES @ “3M” CHEMICALS 





EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES 


BOTTOM VIEW shows tubular construction of positive plates in an Exide-lronclad Battery. 


For electric industrial truck operation 


Pools of electrolyte next to plates speed heavy load response 


BATTERY FOR ELEC- 
TRIC INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCK. Exide-lronclad 
Model TH. Write for 
Bulletin No. 5161. 


When the man at the control says “More 
power—fast,” the positive plate in the 
storage battery says “‘More electrolyte— 
instantly.” That’s why the Exide-Ironclad 
Battery can meet heavy load demands 
so much more rapidly than other types 
of batteries. And it’s the reason they 
outperform others in so many uses. 
Adjacent to every positive plate in the 
Exide-Ironclad Battery are these triangu- 
lar pools of electrolyte standing in re- 
serve. When the call comes for power, 
the electrolyte is right there where it’s 
needed for swift, sure response. There’s 
nothing to slow down the action. Tiny 
slits in plastic power tubes let electrolyte 
in—yet prevent loss of active material. 


Only the Exide-Ironclad Battery has 
this construction. 

This exclusive feature is only one of 
the many reasons Exide-Ironclad 
Batteries have proved so superior in 
countless applications. When you order 
batteries for heavy duty service, or the 
equipment that requires such batteries, 
be sure to specify Exide-Ironclad. Write 
for detailed bulletin. Exide Industrial 
Division, The Electric Storage Battery 
Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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The developing issues for the eonventions and campaign: 


Republicans have the peace and prosperity theme. The current business 
boom and lessening of internatiohal tensions give the platform a solid foot- 
ing. And the Republicans have Eisenhower—-still odds on to win. 


Democrats will talk about favoritism to big business and the plight of 
farmers. The platform writers starting in Chicago Aug. 6 will thread those 
attacks throughout the party’s statement of policy and promises. And Adlai 
‘Stevenson is still the best bet to win the nomination. 


Other economic and political issues fall under those main headings. 
With Congress adjdurning, you can pinpoint the specifics that will be used 
in the fall debate, nationwide, and in the state and Congressional districts. 
What Congress did not do, as well as what it did, provide the key: 


Taxes and spending: Congress put the tax reduction debate into the 
campaign. Both parties can be expected to promise cuts next year. 


The Administration claims it has brought spending and revenue into 
line without hurting prosperity, and prospects of balanced budgets permit a 
percentage cut in the income tax brackets. 


Democrats are preparing a new attack on business benefits in the 1954 
tax law. Their promise: Tighten that law to draw in revenue that can be 
passed on to people in the low brackets. 


In any event, corporate income tax rates will stay at 52%. 


Defense and foreign policy: The Republicans will defend a go-slower 
policy on arms buying and will argue their case for a cut in military man- 
power. Foreign aid and trade policies will take secondary place in the cam- 
paign, behind the simple theme: No guns are booming. 


Complacency about the Soviet threat is the Democratic charge. The 
added appropriations for bomber production, and investigation of the lag 
in missile development make up the Democratic documentation. Stevenson 
would like to hammer harder at growing neutralism in Asia and the weaken- 
ing of the Western European Alliance (NATO). But neither has become a 
drawing card in the trial runs he has given them so far. 


Businessmen in government: Democrats in Congress attempted to write 
stricter rules against business consultants in the government, but failed. A 
report just out, by the House Government Operations Committee, proposes 
new legislation for next year. 

It will furnish material for a campaign manual: that Pres. Eisenhower 
has used some 13,000 lawyers, public relations men, opinion surveyors, 
industry executives. Democrats want to put these consultants under con- 
flict-of-interest laws, require them to take an oath of office, and so make 
them government employees. 


The farmer: The Administration soil bank will be open for business by 
election time, not a very big operation this year, but enough to hold out hope 
that the farmers’ income will increase. 


Democrats see exactly the opposite. Congressional candidates in the 
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Farm Belt will promise high price supports. And Stevenson headquarters 
feels there are votes to be got on the farmers’ price issue. 


Labor and welfare: The Administration puts its hopes on full employ- 
ment to get a share of the workers’ votes. The Democrats wil! lay claim to 
the new social security law (page 31) and the $1l-an-hour minimum wage 
voted last year. To try to keep labor support, they will promise a $1.25 
minimum and revision of Taft-Hartley. 


Recapping what Congress did shows a record of moderation. Middle of 
the roaders in both parties were in control. On issue after issue, extreme 
positions failed—on civil rights, on federal building of atom power plants, 
on federal construction of Hell’s Canyon Dam, and so on. This helps Eisen- 
hower and his down-the-middle appeal. It helps Stevenson in vying for the 
Democratic nomination. But a lot of Democrats fear a moderation line in 
the campaign will give the voters too little contrast—and Eisenhower would 


gain. 
o_@... 


The Stassen episode raises anew fears of some Republicans that Vice- 
Pres. Nixon can be a liability in the Presidential campaign. The simple facts 
are: (1) Stassen is almost exiled from the centers of Republican activity; (2) 
Nixon still is almost certain to win renomination and go on the ticket. 


But the issue of Nixon and his popularity, coupled with unspoken but 
worrisome concern for the President’s health, is again a live one. Stassen 
probably will resign in due course. 


Democrats feel they gain by the spectacle. GOP Chmn. Leonard Hall 
has diligently tried to set a tone of unquestioning unity behind the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon ticket. Now Democrats figure independent voters can be influ- 
enced by a campaign of hammering home doubts of some Republicans, 
mostly Easterners, that Nixon is weak. 


The resignation of ex-Sen. Harry Cain from the Subversive Activities 
Control Board contains a good hint as to Stassen’s future. Cain, too, has been 
bothersome to the Administration and party leaders. His criticism of 
Administration policies on government loyalty and security cases is admit- 
tedly out of line with the team-spirit tone the Administration wants to main- 
tain. He resigned because he acknowledged the fact that he would not be 
reappointed. 


Retirement of Sen. Eugene Millikin (R-Colo.), boosts hopes of Repub- 
licans to regain control of the Senate. Party leaders regret that Millikin’s 
illness forces one of their leaders to retire, but they had feared that he 
would be unable to campaign hard against former Democratic Agriculture 
Secy. Charles Brannan, the likely Democratic candidate. Now, Republicans 
can put in a vigorous campaigner, probably ex-Gov. Dan Thornton. 


Labor Under Secy. Arthur Larson is in line for a bigger job. He has 
gained stature with his best-selling book, a Republican Looks at His Party, 
and Eisenhower is personally interested in promoting him. Speculation is 
that he will be appointed to succeed Stassen as special assistant on disarma- 
ment, or that he will become Secretary of Health, Education & Welfare later 
on, should Marion Folsom resign. 
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Just imagine!!... A material so won- 
derful that designers’ dreams become 
manufacturers’ triumphs, easily. and 
profitably, too! 


Here’s a really new, truly remarkable 
cushioning and insulating material 
that’s light in weight, soft to the 
touch, to cushion the body without 
annoying bounce or jiggle. It’s so 
adaptable it conforms to new design 
contours while actually simplifying 
fabrication. So versatile it may be 
sliced, cut, stitched, molded in place, 
sewn or cemented. So tough it can be 
hog-ringed right to the springs. 


Flexible urethane foam is chemical-, 
insect-, mildews and odor-resistant; 


sanitary and durable. Composed of 
millions of tiny air cells, air easily 
“breathes” through any thickness. 

If you manufacture or use anything 
that requires cushioning or insula- 
tion, and have not yet investigated 
Urethane foam, you are planning 
your future with yesterday’s materials. 
Write today for information on new 
product design ideas that you can 
make possible, practical and profit- 
able with flexible Urethane foam. 


MOBAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
(An associate company of Monsanto) 
Dept. BW-4 

St. Lovis 4, Mo. 


Mobay supplies basic chemirals for the manufac- 
ture of urethane foams which are already in use 
or under development for these applications: 


Auto safety padding 
Furniture upholstery 
Carpet underlay 
Interlining for outerwear 
Footwear 

Household items. 


MOBAY 


First in Urethane Chemistry 
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Irving Trust Co.’s August Maffry sticks to 
his traditional afternoon tea. 


Bashers of the World 


Bankers of the world, even a few Com- 
munists among them, united in informality 
and ease these last two weeks at Rutgers 
University. Their object: to improve relo- 
tionships in a traditionally starchy trade. 


RUSSIA’s Eugeni Talenkov of USSR State 
Bank gets lowdown on capitalist financing. 


y 


Britain was organizer of Rutgers meeting. 
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Starchy old-school diplomats gener- 
ally have nothing on international bank- 
ers when it comes to exhibiting formality 
and protocol in public. The dark suit, 
the conservative tie, the hushed voice 
are usually even more de rigeur at an 
international bankers’ meeting than at 
a gathering of diplomats. In one way, 
the tradition is understandable: After 
all, bankers were involved in foreign 
dealings long before most nations set 
up permanent diplomatic services. 

But last week a 206-strong group of 
international bankers got together on 
the campus of Rutgers University at 
New Brunswick (N. J.) and, as the pic- 


tures on these pages plainly show, the 
old traditions took a solid beating. Had 
tradition prevailed, the men at the Rut- 
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HEART OF BANKERS’ WORLD gets once over from foreign bankers 
in visit to Wall Street financial headquarters. 


TWO SYSTEMS, ONE INTEREST: West German 
Dermitzel and Russian Dudarev take in one IBSS lecture. 


Unite—To Lose Traditions 


gers meeting would have looked like a 
congregation of somber deacons; in- 
stead they turned up in shirt sleeves, 
open-neck shirts, and flannel slacks. 

¢ Unbent—This de-starching of the 
bankers was one of the main aims of 
the sessions of the International Bank- 
ing Summer School, which was held 
during the past two weeks at Rutgers. 
Actually, IBSS is intended to be less 
of a school, more of an informal meet- 
ing place, for international bankers. 
These last eight years its meetings have 
been helping to melt the icy reserve 
among banks and bankers. 

The British Institute of Bankers 
founded IBSS, put on its first sessions 
at Oxford, England, in 1948. Since 
then, IBSS has become a _ separate 


organization, supported by national 
banking groups such as the American 
Bankers Assn. and France’s Association 
Professionnelle des Banques. Its annual 
meetings have become recognized as a 
means of improving personal relation- 
sa among international bankers. 

¢ Now U.S. Interest—But this year’s 
meeting is reckoned the most successful 
in terms of social contact. And the 
reason, says IBSS’s director Maurice 
Megrah, of England, is that this was 
the first of the school’s meetings to be 
held in the U.S. In the past, American 
participation has been limited. Last 
year, for instance, only six U.S. bankers 
showed up for the sessions held in Ox- 
ford. But more than 30 executives from 
America’s leading banking houses were 
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HERE TODAY— 
THERE TOMORROW 


Round the clock, we’re busy at Seaboard 
& Western moving srtreigh to the ends 
of the earth. No enviers of the passenger 
lines, we like to concentrate on being 
the only scheduled transatlantic _——— 
airline! And in our SPARE time, we like 
to figure out ways to help you save time 
and money. To get down to business: 
Taking a tip 
fora trip... 
Every smoker knows how quickly filter- 
tipped cigarettes became popular. And 
cigarette companies were panting and 
uffing to get production machinery — 
IGHT NOW. They turned to Europe 
for the special machines — and to Sea- 
board’s “Airtrader” Service to get them 
to factories fast. Regular as clockwork, 
Seaboard settled into a delivery routine 
that’s a pleasure for us and for the 
importers. Expensive crating isn’t nec- 
essary. There’s no fear of sea-water 
corrosion, and less handling reduces 
danger of damage as well as costs. We 
feel sure we can save you money, too. 
It'll be a pleasure to show you a typical 
cost analysis comparing surface and 


airfreight rates. 
For want w, = 
of a shoe... 


. a customer may be lost. One of our 
favorite shoe importers finds that his 
shipments arrive on time via Seaboard’s 
regularly scheduled service. He’s been 
able to reduce his warehouse stock from 
a 90-day to less than a month’s supply. 
He saves on warehouse rent, stock con- 
trol and insurance. So—no wonder he’s 
a steady shipper on our “Airtraders!” 


Why sky rates 
‘ew: an @G— 


are low rates 


Airfreight insurance rates are amazingly 
low — less than a fifth the surface rate! 
That's because your cargo is under Sea- 
board’s watchful, expert care from pick- 
up to destination. It is subject to less 
strain and jolting than on surface trans- 
portation. Air conditioning and careful 
handling practically eliminate loss from 
pilferage and spoilage. 


May we?... 


In all these—and many other ways—you 
pile up savings when your cargo moves 
via Seaboard’s Airtrader Service. Our 
new illustrated brochure describes them 
all. May we send you a copy? Just drop 
us a line. 


For further information call Railway 
Express or your Freight Forwarder or 





SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES 


80 Brood Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


Foreign Offices: Amsterdam, Brussels. Dusseldorf, 
grees furt Main, Gander, Geneva. Glasgow. 

am re. e xembourg, an. un le 
Nuremberg, Paris, Shannon. Stuttgart, Zurich. 
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at this year’s sessions at Rutgers. And 
the wealth of contacts they made 
convinced them that IBSS’s meetings 
are invaluable. Says one U.S. banker: 
“I’m going to recommend to my bank 
that we're missing a bet if we do not 
send a representative to next year’s 
school.” 

* Red Deputation—Even the Russians 
were there. A group of nine bankers, 
headed by Vladimir Geraschenko, dep- 
uty chairman of the State Bank of the 
USSR, came from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. As the No. 2 man in the Soviet 
banking system, Geraschenko was by 
far the highest ranking executive at the 
Rutgers meeting. Indeed, most of the 
bankers were deliberately chosen for the 
school because they weren’t top execu- 
tives. Generally, they were “up and 
coming” men in international banking. 
They were between 30 and 45 years old. 

IBSS plugs for men in this age group 
because it feels that promising young 
bankers will help their careers if they go 
to its meetings. 

Inevitably, the center of interest at 
the start of this year’s meeting was 
Geraschenko and his team of Russian 
bankers. Unlike most of the other bank- 
ers, Geraschenko did not attend all the 
sessions; instead he spent much of his 
time in New York City making the 
rounds of Wall Street’s banks. The 
other Russians were wearing their best 
manners, were plainly interested in mak- 
ing friends. 
¢ Getting to Know Them—All 206 of 
the school’s members agreed that mak- 
ing personal contacts at the sessions was 
a major part of their two-week course. 
Said one Austrian delegate, Wolf Ohe- 
ler of Oesterreichische Landerbank AG: 
“Ordinarily, I would never meet my 
opposite numbers in the U.S. But now 
when one of our customers wants to do 
some business in New York, I'll know 
just whom to send him to.” 

Attendance at the school was limited 
to allow as much personal contact as 
possible. Despite the high cost of send- 
ing an executive to the session—around 
$1,000 in fares for most European 
bankers and over $2,000 for those from 
Asia—many banks around the world 
applied for admission. But the IBSS, 
working through national banking asso- 
ciations, assigned quotas for each coun- 
try, which kept the number down to 
around 200. 

“That’s the maximum for a two-week 
session,” Megrah explained. “If we 
allowed every bank that wanted admis- 
sion to send a man, then the whole 
purpose would be defeated. There’d be 
so many here that no one would really 
get to know anybody else. But with 
200, everybody has an opportunity to 
make friends.” 

* No Text Books—Though personal 
contacts get the major stress, the edu- 
cational aspects of the school aren’t 


completely ignored. At Rutgers, there 
was a morning lecture for the entire 
school. Every afternoon the bankers 
= into four groups for give-and-take 
iscussion. But there were no text- 
books, and discussion was much more 
concerned with practices than theory. 

Among the lecturers were practicing 
bankers like August Maffry, vice-presi- 
dent of New York’s Irving Trust Co., 
and practical businessmen like Emilio 
Collado, treasurer of Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.). The morning lectures usually 
ran an hour, with another hour for 
— Then, after lunch, came the 

iscussion sessions, devoted to such 
subjects as methods of dealing in for- 
eign exchange and the use of medium- 
term credit in banking. 

The discussions usually lasted about 
two hours. But the exchange of infor- 
mation among bankers did not end 
there. It went on at tea (international 
bankers tend to adopt English habits), 
at dinner, and in smaller bull sessions 
in the dormitories. In fact, the lectures 
and discussions were kept short and 
general in order to stimulate the bankers 
to further talking among themselves. 
Thus, though the official program only 
took up about four hours a day, the 
exchange of information went on until 
late each evening. 

Because this was IBSS’s first session 
in the U. S., the lectures were mainly 
on the American banking system and 
its foreign trade dealings. As part of 
this program, the 206 international 
bankers spent a day touring some of 
New York’s biggest commercial banks. 
¢. Shock for Europeans—Unquestion- 
ably, the chief object of interest was 
the consumer credit programs main- 
tained by commercial banks. In Europe, 
consumer credit is in its infancy, and 
the extension of credit to consumers by 
banks is frowned on. One English 
banker shook his head on learning that 
U.S. banks advertised for consumer 
credit accounts, and provided credit 
without collateral. “We don’t even do 
that with business accounts,” he said in 
wonder. 

But though foreign bankers praised 
the imaginative attitude of their Amer- 
ican colleagues on consumer credit 
and other domestic practices, there was 
some criticism of the “conservatism” 
of U. S. banks in international trans- 
actions. “You are too cautious about 
advancing credits for imports and ex- 
ports, and too slow about investigating 
potential investments in foreign coun- 
tries,” some of the foreign bankers said. 

Both sides benefited from these 
exchanges, even if little actual business 
was conducted. One American banker 
admitted his institution had _ been 
neglecting its foreign business. He said: 
“I’ve picked up enough information in 
our bull sessions to pay my salary for 
the next five years.” 
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REPEATED BY REQUEST 


Through this | 


little hub... 


flows/ one of humanity’s highest hopes 


A dreaded shadow lifts, and the clear light of 
science once again drives back the outer 
darkness. Such a great event, so close to a 
miracle, is often then beset with technical 
problems. How to bring it to the millions who 
anxiously await it? How to give it to them 
exactly as it should be given, with scientific 
precision, for greatest benefit? 

In this current contingency, one of man- 
kind’s oldest servants meets its opportunity 


to be of greatest service. That is why a 
special-shaped Bristol Brass rod is commonly 
used when forming the precisely dimen- 
sioned, tiny hub that is essential to effective 
administration. 

And in supplying special brass for this 
vital use, all our people here in the Bristol 
Mills are humbly grateful to have a part. 
THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION 


Since 1850 
in Bristol, Connecticut 








MACHINERY STOCKS 


Spurred by record capital spending, the new Federal roadbuilding program, and a 
growing emphasis on automation, investors have once again made them market 
favorites —in varying degrees. 
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Yesterday's Stepchildren Rebound 


The machinery stocks have swept to 
market leadership in one of the most 
dazzling turnabouts of the bull market. 

Just about a year ago, these stocks 
were lagging far behind the market as 
a whole, and particularly far behind 
other capital goods shares (BW—Jun. 
11°55,p56). The machinery and ma- 
chine tool makers were feeling the 
effects of the cutback in orders during 
the 1954 recession; great chunks were 
gouged out of earnings, turning profits 
to deficits in some cases. The machine 
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tool makers were hardest hit, but other 
machinery producers also suffered. 

¢ Wide Field—Today, spottily but to 
a radical degree, the industry has forged 
back into investment favor. The ma- 
chinery group never moves as a unit; 
it covers too much ground. Of the 
more than 40,000 companies that make 
machinery, it’s estimated that more 
than half have no stock in the hands 
of the general public. Of the ones that 
do, comparatively few are traded on 
national exchanges; fewer still are in- 


cluded in Standard & Poor’s stock 
indexes. Yet the chart above, based on 
the S&P’s indexes, still gives an idea 
of the broad diversity of market per- 
formance in the trade; earnings have 
an equal variety. 

Broadly, though, the great bulk of 
companies in the field are benefiting 
from the same set of circumstances: 

e The record wave of capital 
spending, planned to hit $39-billion 
this year, shows its biggest increases in 
nonferrous metals, steel, autos, and 
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Executives are sold on sound conditioning, 


but they want to know..: 


How to select the right acoustical material 


Quiet, relaxed working conditions are recog- 
nized by businessmen as vital to both employee 
and public relations. That’s why more and more 
executives are turning to sound conditioning as 
an economical solution to noise problems. 


But with so many acoustical materials to choose 
from, it’s often difficult for a busy executive to 
select the right one for his specific needs. With- 
out trained assistance, his choice may be either 
unsatisfactory or needlessly expensive. 
To provide this help, the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany has approved acoustical contractors 
throughout the country. Experts in their field, 
these men are familiar with all the many avail- 
able types of sound conditioning. And because 
they handle the complete line of Armstrong 
Acoustical Materials, these contractors can 
recommend a material that will satisfy your spe- 
cific needs. 
All aspects of the job are carefully studied by 
your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor. Budget, 
appearance, efficiency, building codes, and 
many other factors are fully evaluated before 
any material is recommended. Then, to assure 
your satisfaction, the acoustical ceiling is in- 
stalled quickly and efficiently by the contractor's 
own trained work crew. 
Get full details on Armstrong’s complete line of 
sound-conditioning materials and a free job 
analysis and estimate from your near-by Arm- 
strong Acoustical Contractor. He'll be glad to 
help you select the material best suited for your 
requirements. Meanwhile, for your free copy 
: — of “Quiet at Work,” write Armstrong Cork Com- 

= ei ile Bias pany, 4207A Indian Road, Lancaster, Penna. 

Smart appearance was required of the 

acoustical ceilings in the New York of- 

fices of Bernside Mills. This ceiling of 

new Armstrong Crestone is not only 

beautiful, but also soaks up the clatter 

of everyday office routine. 


High acoustical efficiency of this Armstrong Arrestone 
ceiling means comfortable quiet at ali times for the 
president’s office of Vandercook & Sons, Arrestone 
also simplified installation of the recessed lighting. 


(Aymstrong ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


Cushiontone® © Travertone* * Arrestone® © Minatone® © Corkoustic® © Crestone* * Perforated Asbestos Board 
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PROBLEM? 


BREAKING SCALE 
FROM HOT STEEL STRIP 


Iron oxide scale forms on hot-rolled steel as it cools. This scale 
must be removed before the steel can be processed. 


The job is done by running the strip through small diameter 
steel rolls. Tight turning cracks the scale so it can be flushed off. 


The two scale breaker elements must run at exactly the same 
speed. Even tension is required so the steel will not stretch 
or buckle. 


A Reliance V*S Drive performs this tricky operation. 


The installation provides a range of speeds which can be varied 
from light to heavy gauges. Line speeds are automatically 
regulated to within '4 of 1% and roll speed of the two units 
is perfectly matched. Quality is improved. 


Reliance V*S Drives are solving a wide range of difficult in- 
dustrial applications. What is your drive problem? L-1512 


RELIANCE ticiitnaece 


DEPT. 348A, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO « CANADIAN DIVISION: WELLAND, ONTARIO 


Sales Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


paper. All of these will step up their 
spending on machinery. 

e Increased preoccupation with 
automation comes with the expectation 
of labor shortages and higher wages, at 
least for the next 10 years. That brings 
a stress on new labor-saving equipment. 

These sweeping factors affect the 

whole machinery trade. Other, nar- 
rower causes will benefit particular 
sectors. The federal road-building pro- 
gram—an estimated annual $2.4-billion 
a year for 13 years—means a terrific 
shot in the arm for construction equip- 
ment. And federal stockpiling of ma- 
chine tools will bring $100-million into 
that branch of the trade this year. 
e Machine Tools—As a matter of fact, 
the group performance of machine tools 
in the market hasn’t been so strong as 
their economic background would lead 
you to expect. Shipments have risen 
nearly 60% since last July, and new 
orders have just lately lagged behind 
shipments, after leading them for many 
months. Tool builders are estimated to 
have nine months of business on their 
books. 

For the whole of this year, machine 
tool shipments are expected to top 
$900-million, compared with $670-mil- 
lion last year and $891-million in 1954. 
Next year figures to maintain at least 
the 1956 pace; beyond that, the seers 
are chary about doing much guessing. 
¢ Cyclical—Despite all these favorable 
factors, investors have been giving 
rather less of a play to the machine 
tools than to the other machinery 
groups. Mostly, they're scared off by 
the cyclical nature of the business. In 
the case of the institutional investors, 
who don’t usually like to commit their 
funds for a short haul, there’s worry 
over the fact that tool. builders are 
usually hit hard by the 1953-1954 type 
of “capital goods inventory recession.” 

Earnings in the tool industry fluc- 
tuate widely—more widely than sales— 
because so much of the companies’ cost 
is in labor and overhead, which are 
relatively inflexible. Bullard Co., one of 
the biggest, had a 40% sales drop last 
year, but earings plummeted from 
$6.61 per share in 1954 to a deficit of 
$1.41. And the biggest of all, Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine, had sales off a 
mere 5%, but earnings down 54%. 
¢ Specialties—Right now, investment 
trust managers seem to favor the road- 
builders and a handful of less-known 
makers of specialty machinery, rather 
than the tool stocks or the big makers 
of heavy industrial equipment. Many 
of these smaller companies are riding 
high on the temporary wave of the auto 
model changeover; those that make 
equipment for engine production are 
especially popular with investors. 

The professional investors also are 
on the watch for companies that will 








ns | profit from the trend toward automa: 
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from New York Life! 
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Employees are better workers when they know 
they’re protected with a Group Life Insurance Plan! 


A Group Life Insurance Plan pays immediate cashto an employee’s earnings or position. Ask your New 
an employee’s survivors—whether death occurs onthe York Life agent or broker for full details. 
job or off. New York Life strongly recommends such 
coverage as basic to every employee benefit program! When you think of Group Insurance . . . think of 


For many families, a company group plan provides Ni ew YORK Li rE 


their only life insurance protection. For others, the plan 


lays a firm foundation on which the employee can build INSURANCE COMPANY 


a more adequate life insurance program for himself. 
A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 

A Group Life Insurance Plan from New York Life 
can be designed to provide equal coverage for all em- 5! Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
ployees. Or, coverage can be scaled in accordance with (in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
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Which plants 
were built 


by Koppers 
Y NOppers 


All of them! Coke ovens and Koppers 
are synonymous, of course. And Kop- 
pers has built many a blast furnace. 
But, to some, it may come as a surprise 
that Koppers is also in the chemical 
construction field, and can build any 
size or kind of chemical plant you want. 

In fact, right now, Koppers can offer 
you the following services: 

SURVEYS 


PLANT DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION 

OPERATION and MANAGEMENT 
MARKETING ASSISTANCE 


If you have a new chemical plant in 
mind, whether it’s for petroleum-based 
chemicals, coal-based chemicals or cus- 
tom chemicals, it may well save you 
money to consult with us. Koppers 
Company, Inc., Engineering and Con- 
struction Division, Chemical Engineer- 
ing Department, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. 





KOPPERS 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
SERVICES 
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tion. But finding top companies in 
automation, and especially in ma- 
chinery, is a tough job. It’s taking time 
to translate the radical new ideas of 
automation into the steel, iron, and 
nickel of machinery. One investment 
trust adviser put it this way: “We can 
always buy into the electronics com- 
panies for automation, but if we want 
to edge into automation via machinery 
stocks, about the only way to do it is 
through a handful of specialty ma- 
chinery companies.” 

e The Prospects—Most machinery and 
machine tool makers should have in- 
creased earnings this year, but some 
factors may still hold the gain to mod- 
est proportions. One is the fact that 
costs have been rising and threaten to 
rise more—especially with a steel price 
boost in sight. Another is the broad 
expansion programs embarked on by 
the machinery and tool builders them- 
selves. All in all, the 1956 gain in earn- 
ings may not be so sharp as was the loss 
m 1955. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





The Florida Turnpike Commission is 
running into opposition on its pro- 
posed Jacksonville-Fort Pierce toll road, 
and it comes from Jacksonville itself. 
The Jacksonville City Traffic Advisory 
Committee has objected to a proposed 
$185-million bond issue for the road 
on the grounds that the new federal 
road-building measure, which grants 
90% of the funds needed for free roads, 
makes a toll road unfeasible. 
. 


Nearly $900-million of government 
securities had to be paid off in cash in 
the Treasury’s latest refinancing com- 
pleted last week. Considering that only 
$5-billion of the $12.9-billion maturin 
issues were held outside the Federal 
Reserve, the attrition rate was much 
higher than in either of the two pre- 
vious refinancings. The Treasury had 
offered holders of the maturing issues 
a 124-month, 27% note. 


Finance companies spread: General 
Acceptance Corp. has filed a $20- 
million debenture issue with SEC, and 
plans to use $16-million of the money 
to redeem receivables of Securities 
Credit Corp., the rest for corporate 
expansion. General Acceptance plans 
to take over Securities Credit through 
an exchange of stock, and operate its 
15 offices in Texas, Colorado, Idaho, 
and Nebraska as a subsidiary company. 
. . . Commercial Credit Corp. plans to 
enter the small loan field through ab- 
sorbing two Baltimore companies, 
Universal Finance Co. and Ayres 
Finance Corp. 
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Univac’ at General Electric (Appliance Park) 


Offering the unique advantage of electronic speed Leading companies throughout the country have learned 
coupled with unrivalled accuracy, it’s no wonder that that Univac has become synonymous with enlightened 
the General Electric Company installed the Reming- management. And Univac savings more than justify its 
ton Rand Univac at their modern Appliance Park, use for electronic control of management problems. Find 
in Louisville, Kentucky. out how typical users have put Univac to work in virtually 
Univac makes possible new insight into all phases of all types of commercial data-processing. We'll be happy 
G-E’s major appliance operations. Management de- to send EL135—an informative, 24-page, 4-color 
cisions can be made with a degree of precision never book on the Univac System—to business executives 
before obtainable. And G-E also uses Univac to requesting it on their company letterhead. 
process—automatically—payroll accounting, material Send your requests to Remington Rand, Room 1703, 
control, budget analysis, and sales statistical analysis. 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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How much is your business 
worth without you? 





Whatever the final answer to this question, there is a 
practical plan of Sole Proprietor Life Insurance from 
The Travelers to help your heirs weather the rough 


If you are the sole owner of a business, much of the 
success your business enjoys is probably due to you, 
personally. The people who deal with you know you 


and trust you, and they like the way you do things. 


When you die, you certainly want to leave a go- 
ing concern to someone who is close to you. But the 
real question is, what will your business be worth 
without you? 


readjustment period following your death. 


The funds from this plan will help them to keep 
the business running profitably. Or—if they must 
sell it for less than it’s worth—the money will go a 
long way toward making up any loss. 


Your nearby Travelers agent or broker will be glad to help you 

prepare a sound Business Life Insurance program. 
See The Travelers, Hartford 15, Connecticut 
ADING LIFE I? JRANCE COMPANIES 


Without obligation, I’d like to have more information 


F THE LEAC 
about Sole Proprietor Life Insurance from The Travelers. 
NAME 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT STREET 








All forms of personal and business insurance CITY 
including + Life + Accident « Group « Fire 
Automobile + Casualty « Bonds STATE 
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James Daniels (right), Philadel- 
phia Electric Co., tries his hand 
at operating an atomic reactor 
simulator. Educating the pros- 
pective customer is one of the 
techniques Leeds & Northrup 
uses in... 


Selling to an Unknown Market 


i ruis stipe of the boundaries of 
industrial technology lies a market 
that is at the same time full of promise 
and full of uncertainty. This is the 
business of making and selling controls 
for atomic reactors—those mysterious 
monsters of whom so much is expected, 
but whose scope of usefulness is so little 
understood. Producers for this market 
stand at the crossroads where two 
brand-new and extremely technical 
fields join: atomics and automation. 
Here, even more than in most new 
fields, the vital marketing questions 
have not yet been answered. How big a 
market is it? How fast will it come? 
Exactly what does it want? Though 
they haven’t the answers, the controls 
makers know this much: It is a field 
that a forward-looking company cannot 
ignore. 
¢ Information Center—An atomic reac- 
tor that gets out of control can melt its 
costly innards down to a radioactive 
mess in a matter of seconds. Though 
injury to humans is unlikely, repairing 
the equipment may take months, or be 
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so expensive that replacement of the 
reactor is more feasible than repair. 

Chat’s where automatic controls come 
in—to shut down the fission process in 
a reactor when danger looms, and to 
shut it down faster than manual con- 
trols can even be thought of, much less 
put into action. 

Safety isn’t the only thing the con- 
trols manufacturer is selling, however. 
Atomic reactor controls tell the reactor 
operator the temperature levels and 
other vital data that show just what is 
going on inside the machine. They 
keep the reactor operating at the right 
levels, much as an automatic pilot takes 
over airplane controls. 

This calls for a lot of unusual gear— 
radiation detection devices, electronic 
and electrical instruments, servo-mecha- 
nisms. So it’s no great surprise to find 
scores of manufacturers supplying con- 
trols equipment. 

e The Field—Perhaps 80 to 90 compa- 
nies produce components, from nuts- 
and-bolts items en as switch gear and 
rectifiers to major products such as 


servo-mechanisms and recorders. But 
only a dozen or so attempt to produce 
or assemble complete sets of controls 
and instruments. Among these few are 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Daystrom, Inc., General Electric Co., 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., American 
Machine & Foundry Co., Taylor Instru- 
ments Cos., and Leeds & Northrup Co. 
¢ Mighty Midget—Alongside some of 
its competitors in this field, Leeds & 
Northrup is a midget if you look only 
at corporate size. The Philadelphia com- 
pany employs about 3,000 people, has 


annual sales of about $28-million. But 


in reactor controls, it is far from small 
potatoes. Even competitors concede 
that L&N is probably the Cadillac in 
this business. 

Like most controls producers, L&N 
supplies many types of components for 
controls systems supplied by others. 
But it has been a leader in the recent 
trend in the industry of selling “pack- 
age” controls. It offers to design the 
control system, produce major compo- 
nents, buy and assemble others, and de- 
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NOW YOU CAN OWN 
YOUR OWN PLANT 


. « « with Grossman 
Flexible Financing® 


Here’s a miracle of modern 
financing ... a brand- 
new idea in industrial 
property purchasing! 


GROSSMAN Flexible 
FINANCING® is an entirely 
new conception of financing 
a new, more profitable 
location for your business. 
Purchase payments are tailored 
to your requirements .. . 
no red tape, no delay, no 
money down! 
We have 144 million square 
feet of first class industrial 
space located in the heart 
of the richest market in 
the world. Water, raw 
materials, factory trained labor 
are readily available. 
Transportation by rail, 
truck, air or canal reaches 
over half the nation’s 
population overnight! 
Take as many feet as you 
require .. . we guarantee 
payments on a plant of 
your own will not exceed 
your present monthly rent! 
So stop collecting rent 
receipts and start investing 
in the future of your 
business today! 
Start the ball rolling NOW! 
Write in complete confidence 
for information on 
GROSSMAN Flexible 
FINANCING®, Give 
us an idea of your requirements 
and we'll rush full details. 


VSTRIAL PROPERTIES, INC 


#90 GRANITE ST QUINCY, MASS 
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MARKETING SPECIALIST Robert N. Brey, Jr., explains the operation of the controls 


panel to Daniels. These simulators are sold as training tools. 


Story starts on page 53 


liver the whole job in a single package. 

L&N has sold seven re packages. 
Several, like those purchased by the 
Armour Research Foundation and 
Pennsylvania State University, have 
already been delivered. Others, like the 
one for a power reactor being built by 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory, have only 
recently been ordered. In addition, the 
company has supplied major portions 
of the control gear for six other reac- 
tors, including the one AEC took to 
Switzerland last year for exhibit at the 
Geneva conference on peaceful uses of 
atomic energy (BW —Jul.9°55,p86). 
¢ Thorns—This is nice business. Com- 
plete control systems for small reactors, 
such as those used for many research 
projects, cost the buyer about $50,000. 
Bigger jobs—like the controls for a large 
power reactor—can run well over $100,- 
O00. 

Yet it’s a thorny business, too. 
here’s always the ordinary problem of 
getting ahead of the competition. And 
there are some extraordinary problems 
that L&N shares with the rest of the 
trade. 

At the top of the list is the scarcity 
of demand. People aren’t running out 
to buy reactors in large numbers. And 
no one knows when they will start 
doing so. 
¢ Uncertain Market—Even in estimat- 
ing the market in the reasonably near 
future, the controls makers are pretty 
much up in the air. Several top compa- 
nies figure the trade “should” sell be- 


tween $4-million and $6-million worth 
of controls in the next year. But all 
add hastily that these figures could be 
doubled—or halved—by unforeseeable 
changes in the reactor builders’ plans. 
Will the colleges—or won’t they—raise 
the funds to build research reactors? 
What chance do U.S. firms have of 
snagging orders for foreign reactors? 

In a sense, too, the selling job is com- 
plicated because a controls producer 
has to satisfy two customers: the reactor 
builder and the concern that is buying 
the reactor. Invariably a reactor con- 
trols job comes to L&N as a subcontract. 
Reactor builders—such as General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse—or engineering 
concerns get the primary contract, gen- 
erally farm out the work on controls 
and some other related equipment. 
This complication, though, isn’t a ma- 
jor one. The buyer often specifies the 
kind ef controls he wants, and often 
specifies the company that is to make 
them. 
¢ What Kind of Product?—Not only 
the market is murky. There’s great un- 
certainty as to the kind of product the 
market will want. Keeping up with re- 
actor developments poses a problem. 
No one knows, for example, what type 
of reactor will be most in demand for 
production of electric power. So no one 
knows what kind of controls will be 
wanted, in what will probably be the 
first really large-scale reactor market. 

“When we decided to get into this 
field on a large scale six or seven years 
ago, we were well aware of the uncer- 
tainties as to the market,” says L&N 
Pres. I. Melville Stein. “But the elec- 
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In Taconite processing plant, ANACONDA Interlocked-armor cable is used for feeder line. . . resists weather and industrial hazards. 


New cable puts power where you want it— fast! 


With AnaconpA Interlocked-armor 
cable you bring power to new load 
centers faster—change plant layout 
quickly, or add new facilities in a 


hurry! 


It is economical—installed fast — 
indoors or out—with simple support- 
ing devices . . . trained easily around 
corners, columns and other obstruc- 


(AHFEHE(— 


| 


tions in long unbroken runs. Circuits 
are easy to relocate . . . always ac- 


cessible. And this cable’s interlocked 


metal-tape armor affords high me- 
chanical protection against all types 


of damage. 


The Man from Anaconda, or your 
nearest Anaconda distributor, will 
be happy to give you full informa- 
tion. Or write to: Anaconda Wire & 

Cable Company, 25 Broadway, New 
York 4, New York. 


ASK THE MAN FROM ANACON pA 


For INTERLOCKED-ARMOR CABLE 


Anaconda Interlocked-armor cable 
comes in sizes No. 6 Awg to 750 Mcm— 
copper or aluminum —up to 15 kv— 
Underwriters’ approval for 600 volts and 
5000 volts. Available with rubber-, plas- 
tic- or varnished-cambric-type insulation, 








Can your office safe 
pass this free 


“Risk 
Detector” 
Test? 


FIND OUT. The amazing Mosler testing de- 
vice shown above tells you in 2 to 5 minutes 
if your office safe really is a safe place for 
your records. Flashes up to 15 warning 
signals if it isn’t. Stop wondering what would 
happen te your accounts receivable and 
other business records if a fire ever started. 
Find out. Then rest easy .. . or know what 
you should do. Mail coupon, right now, for 
your free Mosler “Risk Detector.” 


IF IT'S MOSLER . . . IT'S SAFE 


The 
Mosler Safe 


Company Since 1648 


World's Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 


The Mosier Safe Company 
Dept. BW.-73, 
$20 Fifth Avenue, New York |, N.Y. 


Please rush a free Mosler “Risk 
Detector” to me at once. 


POSITION . 


COMPANY 


ace ah 





Story starts on page 53 


tric utility industry has been one of this 
company $s principal customers for most 
of the 57 years it has been in business. 
So if atomic energy becomes important 
to the utilities, as it appears it eventually 
will, equipment supphers like ourselves 
must get imto atomic energy or resign 
ourselves to losing a customer in the 
future.” 

* Old Hand—From a marketing point 
of view, then, L&N felt real pressure to 
launch itself full scale into this field. 
And from a production point of view, 
it had a long history to encourage it. 
It has for years been a leader in auto- 
matic controls for conventional power- 
producing equipment. It got into 
production of radiation detection instru- 
ments—for hospitals, medical schools, 
and research labs—more than three 
decades ago. 

L&N has also been in on the govern- 
ment’s atomic program since it started 
during World War II. It has supplied 
controls gear for reactors, but its biggest 
volume of business with AEC was in 
supplying instruments for the govern- 
ment’s big gaseous diffusion plants for 
the separation of U-235. As the last of 
these plants neared completion, L&N 
looked about for new atomic ventures, 
settled on reactor controls. 

Its experience with government work 
stood the company in good stead. The 
company had all-important contacts 
with the scientists, the prime contrac- 
tors, and other contractors that helped 
it stay in the race. 

e At Home With Scientists—Thanks 
to its long experience as a supplier to 
both government and private labora- 
tories, L&N has another intangible asset 
in selling controls: It knows how to 
get along with the scientists. This takes 
some doing when you are dealing with 
technicians working for or trained in 
government labs. 

¢ Sales Technique—This kind of sell- 
ing, of course, calls for highly trained 
salesmen. L&N bolstered its knowhow 
by sending technicians to AEC training 
schools and by joining an industry 
group, Atomic Power Development As- 
sociates, Inc., engaged in power reactor 
development. 

Like many other industrial equip- 
ment suppliers, L&N hires only men 
with scientific degrees for its sales force. 
Most salesmen are engineers, with train- 
ing in the fields that the company sup- 
plies—electric power, chemicals and pe- 
troleum, metallurgy. 
¢ Educating the Customer—Once thing 
that makes the reactor controls sales- 
man’s job tough is that he is selling a 
product that links two new and rapidly 
developing industrial arts: automatic 
controls and atomic energy. Both of 
these fields require high degrees of 


specialization—and the salesman must 


“The controls package concept has helped 
the company stay out in front im sales . . . 


“Tt means that customers have to go to only 
one place for a lot of equipment . . . 


“And it fixes the responsibility for operating 
performance on a single company.” 


be fairly expert in both. Often he has 
to do an educating job on the potentials 
and limitations of controls. 

¢ Specialists—Robert N. Brey, Jr., 
heads up a group of nuclear specialists 
in L&N’s marketing department. He 
and his staff back up the salesmen in 
19 field offices throughout the U.S. 
(The company also has sales cepresen- 
tatives in 40 other countries, an affili- 
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How to improve design and product performance 
with Du Pont ZYTEL” nylon resin 


Dramatic improvements are being 
made in automatic equipment for both 
industry and the home. Imaginative 
use of modern engineering materials 
like ZYTEL nylon resin makes these im- 
provements possible. Parts of ZYTEL 
are tough, strong in thin sections, light 
in weight, and offer good chemical re- 
sistance. Injection-molded to close tol- 
erances, parts made of ZYTEL nylon 
resin usually need no further finishing. 


ZYTEL® 
nylon | 


: polyethylene 
resin 


resin 


; 


/ r 
|\ALATHON®| 


Frequently, one molded part of ZYTEL 
replaces a complex assembly. These 
factors help reduce unit costs substan- 
tially. 

This valve housing of ZYTEL is an 
important improvement in the auto- 
matic home washer. Molded threads 
on the two inlets in the solenoid-oper- 
ated Dole Water Control Unit, pictured 
above, are strong and durable. Exposed 
to water of varying temperatures, ZYTEL 


is non-corrosive. Production, mainte- 
nance and replacement costs are re- 
duced —typical of the results possible 
with the proper application of Du Pont 
ZYTEL nylon resin. The use of ZYTEL 
in your product could result in greater 
savings and better performance. 

SEND FOR MORE INFORMATION. Prop- 
erty and application data are available 
to you without cost or obligation. Just 
clip and mail this coupon. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department 


| Room 337, Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 





 LUCITE® | TEFLON® 


acrylic | tetrafluoro- 
resin ' ethylene resin 


In Canada: Du -Pont Company of Canada Limited, P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec 


Please send me more informa- aap: 


| 
| 
| 
Firm Ni 

| tion on Du Pont ZYTEL | am © 
} Position 
| 
| 
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interested in evaluating this 
9 Type of Business 


material for Street Address. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY —————$_$_ City 
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VIRGINIA 


the businessmdr 


within 500 miles of 4 out of § major U. S. markets 


A centralized location means one thing— 
TIME! It means time saved in receiving mate- 
rials and it means time saved in shipping a 
completed product. It means time saved in serv- 
ice to customers. WEST VIRGINIA is within 500 
miles of 4 out of 5 of the nation’s largest mar- 
kets—New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit 
—and over 50 percent of the nation’s total popu- 
lation. Time works for you in West Virginia. 

Industry is discovering WEST VIRGINIA’S 


WEST VIRGINIA 


many advantages. “The State of West Virginia 
is the ideal location for the manufacture of any 
product,” says the United States Stamping Com- 
pany. Find out for yourself what this state will 
mean to your company. Write Andrew V. Ruck- 
mon, Executive Director, West Virginia Indus- 
trial and Publicity Commission, State Capitol 
Building. Room 666, Charleston 5, West Virginia, 
for free booklet on industrial opportunities in 
West Virginia. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLICITY COMMISSION 
STATE CAPITOL, CHARLESTON 5, WEST VIRGINIA 





AMERICA’S 


Including YOUR Nome ond 
YOUR Ad in 100 Quantities 
or more! DOLLAR Quality 

@! @ fractional price! 


Regular Size or “Slim” 
Goldtone or Chrome 
Lavish Barrel Colors 

Your Copy Under 
BAKED LACQUER 
for Permanence 
Write TODAY on 
your company 
letterhead for a 
FREE SAMPLE! 


“Sales Tools to 
Build Your 


Business” 


OUR CUSTOMER’s POCKEY 
RINT MOTiVate SALES: 


PUT Yo 
, UR MESSAGE in, 
impaltTS. wiry Your 


ERITAGE MFG." CORP. 
Attn: Clyde L. Storey, 
President 


FORT WORTH 12, TEXAS 


538 Marketing 





Elegantly different . . . delightfully dry 
<7, 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. DISTILLED 
FROM 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS + 90 PROOF 








YOU ADVERTISE 


BNFLUENCE 
MANAGEMENT MEN 














ated British company, and licensees in 
France, Sweden, and Belgium.) 

Generally, the marketing department 
comes into the picture early in the 
stages of negotiating an order. Brey 
answers technical questions, calls in 
company research and production peo- 
ple if they are needed. 

Brey also encourages salesmen to 
bring prospective customers into L&N’s 
production plant. It’s easier—as many 
an industry has discovered (BW —Jul. 
14’56,p45)—to explain instrumentation 
to a specialist in atomic energy, for ex- 
ample, when you can show him the 


equipment. 

a That's why Brey often employs an 
L&N reactor simulator to demonstrate 
the company’s controls equipment. The 
simulators are actually produced and 
sold as training tools. Their principal 
component is an analog computer, 
which responds to controls just as a 
reactor does. These are costly gadgets, 
from $11,000 up, and the company 
doesn’t always have one handy for 
demonstrations. But whenever it’s pos- 
sible, Brey gets in a group of prospec- 
tive customers and lets them run the 
simulator themselves (pictures). 

¢ Package Deal—Brey feels that the 
controls package concept has helped the 
company stay out front in sales. “Cus- 
tomers like the idea of giving a single 
company responsibility for the whole 
job, from design to delivery,” he says. 
“That means they have to go to only 
one place for a lot of equipment. And 
it fixes the responsibility for operating 
performance.” 

The amount of control gear depends 
on the type and function of the reactor. 
Generally the package breaks down into 
three main categories: 

The instruments that detect operat- 
ing conditions inside the reactor and 
record them on panels in the control 
room. 

The controls, which include servo- 
mechanisms that raise and lower con- 
trol rods inside the reactor and safety 
circuits that shut down the fission proc- 
ess in a hurry when operating levels 
approach the danger point. 

wer sources to supply the instru- 
ments and the controls. 
¢ On Its Toes—No matter how alert 
a company may be, in this field it is 
never sure what lies ahead. Brey recalls 
the time when a routine sales call 
paid unexpected results. A company 
salesman, in pursuit of a smal] equip- 
ment order, flabbergasted one of his 
customers by making a morning visit. 
Before the salesman could open his 
mouth, the customer was asking him 
how he had learned that the company 
had devided to build a reactor—a de- 
cision it had made just the afternoon 
before. The salesman kept his astonish- 
ment under his hat—and got the con- 
trols order. eND 
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Brush wire, crimped (as shown) 
or straight, now produced in 
multiple strand, and furnished 
in coils or straight banks de- 
pending on wire size. 


How a new idea in wire 
cleaned up a brush production problem 


@ Maybe you can profit by the kind of interest and 
action applied to customers’ problems by the Worcester 
Wire Works Division of National-Standard. Take wire 
brush manufacture for example... 


Until recently, brush manufacturers had to cut through 
a coil of wire, then gather by hand and by guesswork 
the approximate number of wires for the type of brush 
in production. Naturally this involved a lot of cut-off 
waste, plus the wire lost through faulty guesswork. 


Now, to overcome this waste, Worcester Wire Works 


has developed ways to produce and furnish wire in pre- 
determined bunches (up to 400 wires per bunch) with 
exactly the right number of wires for a given brush. 
Much costly loss is eliminated, more brushes are pro- 
duced per pound of wire, and production is speeded. 


The point is, Worcester Wire Works people specialize 
in more than quality wire. They also specialize in the 
kind of service and exploration that time and again cuts 
costs for customers. Better check with them on your 
wire needs. You’ll like the way they do business, 


MATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY «+ WNILES, MICHIGAN 
Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 


ATHENIA STEEL DIVISION © CLIFTON, N. J. 


Fiat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel NS 
REYNOLDS WIRE DIVISION © DIXON, ILLINOIS 


Industrial Wire Cloth 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY + JERSEY CITY, N. J, 
Special Machinery for Metal Decorating 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS DIVISION + WORCESTER, MASS. 
Round and Shaped Steel Wire, Small Sizes 



































Leonard K. Firestone, President, Firestone 1}. A. Zehntbauer, Chairman of the Board, Max Factor, Jr., President, Max Factor of Lloyd A. Johnson, Chairman of the Board 
Tire & Rubber Co. of California: “Fast Jantzen Knitting Mills, Inc.: “in fashion, Hollywood: “Enables us to move fast into and President, National Motor Bearing 
parts delivery avoids waste of machine time is all important. Flying Tigers save key cities with timely new beauty Co.: ‘Fast delivery extends production 
requisites.” 


6 Leading 


shutdowns.” time.” schedules, saves overtime.” 








Shippers 








* ° 3 2 
M. N. Rand, Executive Vice President & 
Gen. Megr., Remington Rand Div. Sperry 
Rand Corp.: ‘Moves modern machines 
with modern speed, at reasonable cost.” 


Tell Why #2 


improves delivery, there’s no bumping 
freight for passengers.” 


THEY USE FLYING TIGER AIR FREIGHT 





Use of Flying Tiger air freight, once purely an emer- 
gency measure, now is regular operating policy, these 
leading shippers report. 


At low Flying Tiger rates, in fact, some shipments 
go at no extra cost. 


Fast air shipment favorably impresses customers 
of these forward-looking firms. And many other sub- 
stantial benefits accrue. 


With overnight air delivery possible, fewer ware- 
houses are needed, less inventory carried. Stocks of 
many items can safely be reduced to virtually an “in 
transit” basis. 


FREE INFORMATION ON 

LOW COST GROUP TRAVEL TO EUROPE 
FLYING TIGER LINE 
International Charter Division 
250 W. 57th Street 
New York 19, N.Y., U.S.A, 
Please send me complete information on low-cost group air 
travel to Europe. 


Telephone: 
COlumbus 5-5467 


Or any 
Flying Tiger Line office 


NAME 





ORGANIZATION. 








STREET 
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Much freight goes by air with little or no crating. 
Reflecting the smoother ride, insurance costs are 
lower. 


Reduced delivery time adds days to production 
schedules, saves overtime to meet delivery dates. 
Sales capital turns faster and seasonal goods are 
“first to market.” New areas can be served profitably 
and “hot” markets reached before they “cool.” 


Flying Tigers is the world’s first and largest all- 
cargo air line specializing in freight service. For 
specific ways air freight can serve your business, con- 
sult our air freight specialists. 














Shopping at Push of a Button 


YOU PUSH the button down here register- 
ing purchases on “key” at right. . . 


AND IT COMES OUT HERE when you 
use key to get delivery at exit. 


| 


7. 


F THE INDEPENDENT GROCERS’ ALLI- 
\ ANCE of America has its way, tomor- 
row’s housewife will do her shopping 
by pushbutton. At an IGA convention 
in New York last week, Pres. Don R. 
Grimes took the wraps off the newest 
attempt to make the family marketing 
an automatic affair (BW-—Apr.7’56, 
p48). Come fall, a dozen IGA stores 
will try out the device to get the all- 
important consumer’s reaction. If it 
works, the independent grocer will have 
another way to answer back to chain 
supermarket competition. 

As far as the shopper goes, this 
combination of electronics a conveyor 
belt works much like Charles Saunders’ 
ill-fated Keedoozle (BW-—Sep.3’49, 
p39). But the Keedoozle was mechani- 
cal; IGA’s system is electronic. 
¢ How It Works—Key to the system is 
an electronic recorder inside a metal 
cone, or key. The shopper puts this 
key into a slot, then presses the lettered 
and numbered pushbuttons that corre- 
spond to numbers on each item of 
merchandise in the display case (pic- 
ture, above). The key notes the item 
and the price. 

Then she takes the key to the cash- 
ier’s desk, where it goes into another 
slot to “order” the proper merchandise 
from the slanting shelves overhead 
(picture, left). In seconds, the conveyor 
belt dumps the order at the checkout 
counter, with the bill. 
¢ Cost-Cutter—What will sell Elmer 
(IGA’s name for its system) to the 
housewife, though, IGA hopes, is that 
it’s a device that will eventually pare 
her grocery bill. Grimes estimates, 
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TRANTEX’ 


TAPE 


seals against air, moisture, 


cause corrosion 


Protects Asove Anp BeLow Grounp—pipes 
and connections, valves, motor leads, metal surfaces. 
Corrosion menaces every plant. TRANTEX 
pressure sensitive tape prevents corrosion . . . 
fetluces maintenance by lengthening the life of 
pipes, fittings and metal surfaces. 

The tight holding adhesive and tough vinyl 
film backing of TRANTEX provide long-term 
protection. It is designed for fast application 
by hand—even in hard-to-reach places. TRAN- 
TEX seals completely, stretching to conform 
to irregular surfaces. TRANTEX always strips 
clean without delaminating; this is due to our 
patented process for bonding adhesive to film. 
No one knows better than you where this versa- 
tile tape will work in your plant. 


TEST TRANTEX TAPE 
WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS 


WRITE TODAY for your sample roll. We'll send 
enough for an adequate test. Prove hw TRANTEX 
can fight corrosion in your plant. 


DUTCH BRAND 
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that, for a family of five, who might 
spend about $50 a week on groceries, 
IGA’s system will whack $15 off that 
weekly outlay by cutting the grocer’s 
operating costs. 

Prime aim of Elmer, of course, is to 
fatten the grocer’s profits by cutting his 
costs. Grimes says 115,000 grocers have 
gone out of business since 1949. 

In the continuing competitive battle 
with the chains, an IGA spokesman 
points out, the independents have pretty 
well equalized buying power—by just 
such organizations as IGA. For this is 
a cooperative group of retailers (some 
6,000 in the U.S., 700 in Canada) and 
about 80 wholesalers. By banding to- 
gether, the wholesalers can buy with 
something like the big chains’ advantage 
—which the IGA retailer also reaps. 
The place now to save costs is at the 
store itself. 
¢ Ways to Save—IGA figures that its 
Elmer can perhaps halve a store’s op- 
erating costs. It means a need for 
fewer store personnel in peak buying 
hours. Since it does away with push- 
carts and uses overhead space for stor- 
age, a smaller area can handle bigger 
volume. It means no errors at the 
checkout counter, no pilferage. 

IGA has not yet set a price on the 
equipment—on which it has exclusive 
rights—but figures that a small store 
about 30 feet square costing $175,000, 
complete with the equipment, could do 
a bigger selling job than a supermarket 
of much larger size costing $250,000. 
¢ Independents Strong—The independ- 
ent grocer is still a force to be reckoned 
with. 

Progressive Grocer magazine’s latest 
survey shows that independent grocery 
and combination operators (10 stores or 
less) had sales gains of 7.2% in 1955 
over 1954; chain grocery and combina- 
tion stores reported a 6.5% gain. 

Nevertheless, the small operator— 
whether chain or independent—who 
does less than $75,000 a vear has been 
getting a steadily smaller share of U.S. 
total grocery sales and works at a lower 
profit. Though IGA feels the over-all 
picture for its membership is bright, 
the profit aspect is what Elmer is de- 
signed to improve. 
¢ Winning Favor—Grimes admits that 
the consumer will have to be won over 
to automatic buving. The Keedoozle 
baffled her. Housewives like to pinch 
loaves of bread, and there’s a possibility 
that impulse buying may suffer. 

“But we change habits fast in this 
country,” says Grimes, adding, ““There’s 
no doubt that in time the consumer will 
take to anything that will bring her 
goods at lower prices.” 

IGA is also trying out a punch-card 
buying system as an alternative to 
Elmer, and it plans to test vending 
machines—outside the stores—for after- 
hour shoppers. &ND 
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Air conditioning keeps indoor climate clean, fresh, temperature-perfect at Norwich Pharmacal laboratory. 


His comfort helps research improve your health 


Here’s how American Blower air conditioning equipment controls 
the climate in one of America’s most modern research centers 


Having developed such antimicrobial 
agents as the nitrofurans — widely used 
in the treatment of both human and 
animal diseases, and comparable to the 
sulfonamides and antibiotics —the Nor- 
wich Pharmacal Company promises even 
greater aids to healthful living through 
improved research at its new Melvin C. 
Eaton Laboratory, Norwich, N. Y. 


Here, American Blower air conditioning 
equipment assures ideal working comfort 
in offices and laboratories . . . eliminates 
variable temperatures in research projects. 


For example, in work with rabbits — 
which are affected by fluctuations in heat- 
ing or cooling — temperature changes 


AMERICAN 


could distort the results of many months’ 
research. Temperatures in the laboratory 
never vary more than one degree. 


Norwich’s chief engineer, Wm. Agnew, 
adds: “Our American Blower equipment 
not only provides dependable, quiet air 
conditioning, it also does an excellent job 
of dust filtering — essential in keeping test 
tubes, test plates uncontaminated.” 


If your plans include air conditioning, 
it will pay you to talk to an American 
Blower sales engineer. Just call our near- 
est branch office. American Blower Cor- 
poration, Detroit 32, Michigan; Canadian 
Sirocco Company, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario. 


BLOWER 


Division of Amenican-Standard 


Air conditioning equipment for every business 


In addition to equipment 
for complete central  sys- 
tems, American Blower 
offers packaged air condi- 
tioners for offices, stores, 
small industrial plants and 
similar applications. 





In Marketing 


GE Finds That Appliance War 


Doesn’‘t Prevent Its Raising Prices 


Competition in appliances is rough (BW —Jun.23'56, 
p173), but not rough enough to bar some rising prices. 
General Electric Co., in three moves, has raised prices 
covering all major appliances—for one period or another: 

Late last week, it increased factory prices of dish- 
washers and food disposers 4% and 5%—but only on 1956 
models, which will be sold until Jan. 1. 

Earlier last week, it raised prices on refrigerators, freez- 
ers, and electric ranges produced between now and mid- 
August, when it will begin making 1957 lines. 

A month ago, it raised the tag of 1956-model washers 
and room air conditioners. 

The reason given was “increasing costs.” In the case 
of 1957 models, this could reflect expected steel price 
hikes. 
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White Sewing Machine 


Moves into Appliances 


White Sewing Machine Corp., Cleveland, is hoping 
to expand into the home appliance field. Subject to stock- 
holder approval, White will acquire the Apex Electric 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, which makes laundry 
equipment, vacuum cleaners, and portable dishwashers. 
The deal calls for a stock exchange involving some $5.1- 
million for Apex common stockholders. 

White has admitted it is interested in diversifying to 
meet the squeeze caused by imports of foreign sewing 
machines (BW—Jun.23’56,p30). 


General Shoe Takes Another Stride 


Into the Retail Apparel Field 


General Shoe Corp., Nashville, the country’s second- 
largest shoe company, has expanded deeper into the retail 
apparel field. Last week, it bought a controlling 65% 
interest in the Hoving Corp., which in turn controls seven 
Bonwit Teller specialty stores and the New York jewelry 
firm, Tiffany & Co. The seller was Bankers Securities 
Corp., Philadelphia, whose holdings include City Stores 
Co., Hearn Department Stores, Inc., and various hotels. 

Nobody would disclose the exact terms of the deal, but 
trade sources rt that General Shoe paid over $10-mil- 
lion cash for the 470,000 shares involved. General Shoe 
rang up over $200-million in sales last year. With Hoving, 
it adds a company whose sales in 1955 came to over $31- 
million. 

W. M. Jarman, General Shoe chairman, declared the 
purchase was simply a broadening of his company’s retail 
operations. “We have been in the retailing of men’s wear 


64 Marketing 


for several years with Whitehouse & Hardy,” he said. 
General Shoe bought W&H, a chain of men’s furnishings 
and shoe stores, in 1953. 

Acquisition has played an important role in General 
Shoe’s 30-year growth from a small shoe factory. But its 
expansion in the shoe field is limited by a consent decree 
signed early this year (BW—Feb.25’56,p32). This is proba- 
bly a factor in its decision to expand in apparel retailing. 
Jarman said the Hoving transaction was cleared with 
Washington, and that “it did not come under the decree 
restrictions.” 

Jarman lent support to rumors that Tiffany would be 
sold when the opportunity presents itself. “The Tiffany 
store was purely incidental to the deal,” he declared. 
“Bonwit Teller is what we wanted.” He added that Bon- 
wit “will continue, as always, as an independent retail 
operation, with its own management carrying on.” 

Bankers Securities Corp. acquired the Hoving stock in 
1948. Albert M. Greenfield, chairman, indicated that he 
sold Hoving to make funds available for future invest- 
ments. He would not hint what they might be. 


Senate Group Takes a Swing 
At Oil Industry’s Marketing Methods 


The Senate’s Small Business Committee this week 
lashed out at the marketing practices of major oil com- 
panies. The committee’s move marked another round in 
the long drawn out dispute between the oil companies 
and gasoline retailers. 

The current round in this dispute opened late in 1954 
when a Senate subcommittee headed by Sen. Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D-Minn.) began taking testimony from gaso- 
line dealers, oil companies, and government officials after 
dealers complained that they had to bear the brunt of 
gasoline price wars. 

This week the committee reported that it agrees with 
at least some of the dealers’ charges. Its report says major 
oil companies dominate their dealers by: (1) threatening 
to cancel short-term leases on company-owned stations, 
(2) using certain stations as price levers in an area, (3) giv- 
ing some dealers temporary price allowances. 

This latter practice, the committee report charges, 
violates the Robinson-Patman Act. 

The oil companies defend themselves against all these 
charges. They say, for example, that short-term leases 
are a means of protecting their investment in stations; 
that voluntary price allowances are necessary to permit 
some dealers to meet cut-rate competition. 

Nevertheless, the Small Business Committee’s report 
recommends that (1) the Federal Trade Commission 
act against cases of price discrimination, (2) the Small 
Business Administration make loans more easily avail- 
able to dealers who want to buy their own stations, and 
(3) the Justice Dept. enforce antitrust laws in this field. 

The committee gave limited approval to fair trade. 
And in the last few days several of the major oil com- 
panies have announced that they’re extending fair trade. 
Socony Mobil Oil Co. will do so in Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut, and California Oil Co., 
Cities Service Oil Co. (Pa.) and Atlantic Refining Co. 
will do so in Rhode Island. 
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Mow Kearney & Trecker has 
Front- Mounted 


(covwenience-enguaeereo 


Available under 
Tool-Lease program 





5 more reasons why 7¥ Series milling machines 
are So easy to operate 








Heavier, Wider, One-Piece Knee—The . 


TWIN SCREW arrangement supports the 
heavier, larger knee. Span and length 
of woys is increased considerably, 
providing fuller saddle support . . 
lasting accuracy . . . substantial te. 
duction of way ond gib wear. 


Double ‘'Vibra-Void’’ Overarms — Two 
solid steel bars, mounted completely 
through column, void vibration at 
source, afford more rigidity and resist- 
ance to deflection than any other type 
support. Design also greatly simplifies 
changing of arbors and cutters. 


Three- ene Spindle — Complete as- 
sembly consists of three heavy-duty 
bearings, flywheel, a train of wide- 
faced forged steel gears. Rigidity of 
spindle unit contributes to increased 
cutter life, better finish and quieter 
operation. 


Twin Screw Knee Support — Exclusive 
le-su arrangement most ef- 
fectively distributes weight of new 
machines’ much wider, heavier knee, 
saddle and table. Balanced design in- 
creases cay under heaviest loads 
ers greater resistance to tor- 

sional thrust under all cuts. 





BUILDERS OF 


PRECISION AND PRODUCTION MACHINE 


TOOLS SINCE 1898 


Handwhee! 


Standard equipment on 

new Series milling machines — 
front-mounted for faster table settings 
... positioned to prevent errors 


HE front-mounted table handwheel is a standard 

feature on all Kearney & Trecker new TF Series, 
knee-type milling machines — Plain, Universal and 
Vertical. Mounted on the right front of the saddle and 
projecting diagonally, the newly positioned handwheel 
is a part of Kearney & Trecker’s up-front central con- 
trol grouping. 

Because the handwheel is ideally located so as to 
simplify operation of the machine, the operator makes 
table settings more accurately ~— in less time and with- 
out leaving his normal operating position. It measurably 
reduces operator fatigue. 

In addition, the new TF’s give you a combination of 
more outstanding design and operating features (illus- 
trated at left) than any other knee-type milling machine 
on the market today. They’re available in five sizes ~ 
No. 2 to No. 6 from 10hp to 50hp. 

For complete specifications, and what these TF’s can 
do for you, see your nearest Kearney & Trecker repre- 
sentative, or write direct to Kearney & Trecker Corp. 


Massive Column — Solid back, double- 
box section column is scientifically 
ribbed throughout to rigidly withstand 
heaviest cutting forces. Full bearing 
column face affords maximum support 
for the knee. Cross-mounted motor os- 
sures jon, easy ac- 
cess for routine maintenance. 
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KEARNEY & TRECKER CORP. 

6702. W. National Avenue, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
Please send me Catalog No. TF-50 with details on new line 
of TF Series Ploin, Universal and Vertical milling machines. 
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Blaw-Knox engineer from Pittsburgh car- 


ries into New 


ork a complicated problem 


in stress analysis for Univac to solve. With 
the help of mathematical experts, he has 
made the big computer a powerful tool for 
his company. His work shows how an engi- 


neering problem becomes a.. . 


Briefcase Job for a Computer 


1 


From the briefcase comes raw data to be 
fed into Univac for pipe stress problem. 


Girl will put it on a magnetic tape. 


2 


Copy of data for electronic brain is 
checked by Kalson and a computer ex- 


pert to make sure there are no errors. 


66 
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Sete YEARS ago Hyman Kalson, senior 
research and development engineer 
for Blaw-Knox Co.’s Power Piping Div. 
in Pittsburgh, knew very little about 
electronic computers. He and his asso- 
ciates relied on hand calculations for 
working out problems of pipe flexibility 
and stress analysis. 

Today, Kalson and Blaw-Knox are 
foresaking the slide rule and desk cal- 
culator for Remington Rand’s Univac. 
And Kalson is a different man. Not 
only does he know more about pipe 
stress theory as a result of helping to 
work out a system for making a specific 
type of engineering calculation on a 
big computer, but also he has picked 
up a good deal of computer knowhow. 
In addition, he has more time to spend 
on basic engineering problems. 

Kalson still couldn't set up a big 


= XA 


— — 


ho 





computer program without the aid of 
outside mathematical experts. But he 
does know what you can get out of a 
computer and can judge what type of 
problems it is profitable to work out 
on one. And this type of knowledge is 
invaluable for any company seeking to 
take advantage of the big computers as 
a speedy way of making difficult engi- 
neering calculations. 

¢ Fast Work—You get an idea of the 
importance of Kalson’s new work from 
a job he has just completed for Blaw- 
Knox. Last week, Kalson journeyed 
from Pittsburgh to New York to pay a 
call on Univac. He carried a briefcase 
containing a thin sheaf of engineering 
data fresh from the drawing board that 
mapped out the most critical high pres- 
sure piping systems for an exceptionally 
large steam power plant. It’s Kalson’s 
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1 
t 
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job to make sure that high pressure 
plumbing (which can cost $1,000 or 
more a foot) will work. 

It took Univac only a half hour or 
so to give out with data that told Kal- 
son what would happen to a pipe net- 
work when it started to carry super- 


heated steam between boiler and tur- 
bines. 

A year ago, Kalson would have taken 
his blueprints to a team of stress analysts 
in his company. They would have gone 
to work with slide rule and calculator 
and it would have taken them at least 


several weeks and hundreds of enginecr- 
ing manhours to make the calculations. 
¢ Necessity—The calculating job is one 
that just can’t be dodged. It’s done 
after the pipe network has been de- 
signed to make sure that workers won't 
be scalded with superheated steam when 


oe 


3 Kalson reads over report on an error in the dimension of a 4 Back into the briefcase goes the solution as Kalson packs 
up to go back to the plant. 


length of pipe that Univac has detected. 
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BRIEF CASE PACKED with calculations, 
Kalson boards cab for Penn Station. 


Story starts on page 66 


the valves are opened for the first time. 
And even if it weren’t a question of 
safety, the expense of hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of feet of carefully 
fabricated pipe makes it imperative that 
ill engineering be double checked be- 
fore construction begins. 

Calculating these temperature-pres- 

ure and stress relationships is one of 
the heaviest engineering loads that 
Blaw-Knox and other power pipe de- 
signers have to bear. The huge arith- 
metic capacity of electronic computers 
offers a short-cut to the solution of such 
lengthy problems. But that’s only if 
you can figure out a method of getting 
your data into the computer that isn’t 
more expensive than slower, less spec- 
tacular hand methods of calculation. 
Even if the computer can do three 
months of calculations in half an hour, 
it won't do you any good if it takes you 
four months to figure out a program to 
instruct the computer how to go about 
its arithmetic wizardry. 

But if you have a lot of similar prob- 
lems that you know will come up over 
and over again, it makes sense to spend 
a lot of time on a generalized theory and 
computer programing. Although it 
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takes a while to set up, once it’s run- 
ning you save a lot of time. 

¢ Master Plan—Plotting such a master 
plan is just what has been occupying a 
good part of Hyman Kalson’s time for 
the last 18 months. He has been tossed 
into a rather new world that is occupied 
by a crop of young applied mathema- 
ticians who are developing a body of 
theory and techniques that turn com- 
puters into powerful tools in the hands 
of everyday engineers. Because develop- 
ing a general theory that’s intended to 
take advantage of the peculiar talents of 
an electronic digital computer is a bit 
abstruse even for the most mathema- 
tically talented engineers, Blaw-Knox 
called on the Arthur D. Little organiza- 
tion of Cambridge, Mass., for help. 
ADL put together a group of four men, 
all expert in the field of computer logic 
and mathematics, to work with Kalson 
and other Blaw-Knox engineers. 

Together, they have developed a sys- 
tem that they consider a rather sig- 
nificant breakthrough in the field of 
engineering calculations. You can un- 
derstand its general value when you 
look at a typical version of the prob- 
lem. 
¢ Typical Problem--In it’s simplest 
form, the task is to predict what will 
happen when you heat up a length of 
pipe. Knowing the expansion rate of 
the material, you can easily figure out 
how much a piece of straight pipe will 
grow if you heat it to, say, 1,000F. You 
complicate the problem if you anchor 
both ends of the pipe. Then if you 
heat it, it will either bow like a spring 
or bend and twist; or it will break; or 
it will distort one of the anchoring struc- 
tures. That in itself is a knotty prob- 
lem, though a stress analyst would have 
little real trouble with it. But he gets 
in a sweat when he has a twisted pipe 
with five or six branches, each of which 
is anchored to a structure that moves 
on its own when it is heated. (When 
you fire up a boiler, the place where the 
pipe connects is different from what it 
was when the boiler was cold.) To 
figure out how much each portion of 
the piping system moves, and how much 
stress is put on it to cause the move- 
ment, is a very sophisticated mathe- 
matical engineering problem. It can 
take a good man several weeks to work 
it out, using what mathematicians call 
matrix analysis, a classical type of solu- 
tion that provides a fairly accurate an- 
swer. 
¢ Reducing the Complexity—Arthur 
D. Little and Blaw-Knox put their 
heads together and figured out that it 
takes a good computer, such as Univac, 
only a second or two to get a solution 
to a matrix problem. 

They reasoned that if a general pat- 
tern of stress analysis could be devel- 
oped for power piping, 2 solution in- 
volving hundreds of matrix calculations 


could be completed in practically a 
twinkling. 

The mathematicians converted the 
problem from the classical solution, 
which called for working out only a 
few tremendously complex equations, 
to a system that called for the solutions 
of many more matrices of a less com- 
plex ature. 

The course they took in looking for 
a solution is typical of computer work 
in that the number of calculations 
(which are, after all, very cheap when 
you have a fast computer) were signifi- 
cantly increased. The complexity of the 
individual mathematical elements, how- 
ever, was reduced. A relatively inexpe- 
rienced operator could code the prob- 
lem directly from a single drawing of 
the pipe system. 
¢ Re-Usable Program—Working out 
the theory and mathematics of power 
piping analysis was no overnight job. 
It took over a year to get the equations 
programed and tested. But once 
completed, the several thousand-step 
computer program was stored on a 
1500 ft. roll of magnetic tape, where it 
is available for use over and over again. 

A look at a typical day in Hyman 
Kalson’s new world shows how the 
computer has changed his job. Since 
big computers such as Univac work a 
24-hour, seven-day week and have plen- 
ty of customers, you have to take time 
on them when it’s available. On Kal- 
son’s last trip to New York, he was 
fortunate; Univac was his from 1:00 
P. M. on Monday. But on a recent 
trip, he went on the computer at 3 
A. M. on a Sunday. 
¢ Rendezvous in New York—Kalson 
has to take off from Pittsburgh and 
rendezvous at the data processing cen- 
ter in New York with the ADL men 
from Cambridge. They turn the raw 
data over to a crew of girls who put 
it on magnetic tape, using machines 
much like a standard electric type- 
writer. After the data is taped, the 
tape is run through a printer, pro- 
viding a copy of the transcribed data 
that can be used for proofreading. Cor- 
rections, if any, can be made when 
the tape is put on the computer. 

Since the master program is still in 
a shakedown stage, the ADL computer 
programmer usually has some changes 
to make that will speed up the process, 
or provide more complete final answers. 
¢ Initial Check—The first few minutes 
on the computer are marked by a 
flurry of activity. The big machine 
quickly digests and memorizes its pro- 
gram. Then it begins to accept the 
problem. Its first step is to check the 
geometry of the piping system. It adds 
up each length of straight and curved 
pipe, pinpoints junctions and anchors, 
considers the radius and angle of each 
curve, testing it for tangency with pipes 
associated with it. The computer has 
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ISOTRON products will be coming 
soon from a new Pennsalt plant. They’re 
Pennsalt’s contribution to leisurely 
push-button living. 

Wuart Is IsoTron? It’s the newest family 
name in already-familiar fluorinated re- 
frigerants and aerosol propellants. Sev- 
eral IsorTRON products are completely 
interchangeable with propellants now 


in wide use. You will soon be spraying 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SALT 


drugs, cosmetics, even nasal sprays and 
shoe polish from handy aerosol “‘bombs” 
— propelled by an IsorrRon product. 


If you make or package a liquid, semi- 
solid, or powdered product—plan for in- 
creased sales appeal through IsoTRON pro- 
pulsion. For expert advice, call or write 
Customer Service Dept. 226, Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company, Three 
Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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performance is important, the coming thing in textiles is 


caprolan’ 


.+.@ new concept in nylon 


Allied Chemical is introducing a new" 


kind of nylon called Caprolan. The 
product of 12 years’ original research, 
Caprolan has all the qualities normally 
expected of nylon and some new ones of 
its own. To the textile industry, this new 
nylon will be marketed in two ways — 
Caprolan tensile-tough nylon and Capro- 
lan deep-dye nylon. 

In ..dustrial uses, for example, where the 
ability of a fiber to do work is important, 
Caprolan tensile-tough nylon offers eco- 
nomical performance and long life for 


truck tires, conveyor belts, webbings, 
duck, rope, slings and similar industrial 
fabrics. It brings high tensile strength, 
high abrasion resistance, longer flex life 
and toughness to the end use. 


For apparel and decorative fabrics, there 
is Caprolan deep-dye nylon. It provides 
excellent affinity for most classes of dye- 
stuffs, surprising whiteness, moisture 
absorbency, a soft hand, and improved 
drapability. Initial production of Capro- 
lan is now under way in our 20,000,000 
pound piant at Hopewell, Virginia. 


caprola ...the new kind of nylon by Allied Chemical 


Fiber Sales and Service 








National Aniline Division 


261 Madison Avenue, New York City 16, New York 








Modern painting system improves working conditions, increases 
productive skill and reduces danger of time-loss accidents. 


T= MANY WAYS workers and 
management benefit by use of 
Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 
are demonstrated daily in the plants 
of Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corporation at Bethpage, Long 
Island. 


This modern system of painting is 
contributing to higher productive 
efficiency and safety of the 11,000 
workers who produce the swift and 
easily maneuverable Cougars and 
the new supersonic Tigers. 

The advantages resulting from 
COLOR DYNAMICS are best sum- 
marized in this comment by David 
Rittenhouse, Grumman vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production: 


“Four years ago we used COLOR 
DYNAMICS on our machines. Sta- 
tionary and moving parts were 
given colors to help operators focus 


Get a COLOR DYNAMICS Engineering Study of Your Plant—IT’S FREE 


@ Send for our free book which explains simply and clearly what COLOR DYNAMICS is and how 
to apply its principles. This book contains scores of practical ideas. Better still, call your nearest 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch and ask to have a representative make a detailed color study 
of your plant, without cost or obligation. Or mail coupon at right. 


jg PirtssurcH Paints 


PAINTS * ® CHEMICALS © BRUSHES * PLASTICS © FIBER GLASS 


TSBUR GH 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


attention better on their jobs. Con- 
trols were painted to make them 
easier to see. It is possible that as 
eye strain and physical fatigue were 
lessened, quality and quantity of 
production improved: 


“These results caused us to paint 
walls, ceilings and floors with eye- 
rest and morale-building colors. It 
is believed that the cheerful, pleas- 
ing environment enhanced morale 
among employees. Their pride in 
the colorful surroundings inspires 
them to keep work areas cleaner 
and more orderly, reducing house- 
keeping costs. Safety colors on 
motorized equipment, cranes and 
traffic lanes have cut down danger 
of time-loss accidents.” 


Why not try COLOR DYNAMICS 
in your plant? Use it on a machine 
or two, or in a whole department, 
and see the difference it makes. 


Send for a @ Copy o of this FREE Book _ 


ied 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div. 
Departmen! BW -76, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
DD Please send me c FREE copy 


of your booklet “COLOR 
DYNAMICS.” 


C Please have your repre- 
sentative call for a COLOR 
DYNAMICS survey without obli- 
gation on our part. 
Name___ 

Street__ 

City 


COM P.AN Y 








been told to signal any error over 1/10 
of an inch. When it finds an error it 
stops. A flick of a switch on the con- 
sole sets an automatic typewriter clack- 
ing, and the error is written out for 
examination. For the most common 
types of error—a mistake in the calcula- 
tion of a length of pipe, for instance- 
the computer is programed to make its 
own correction. 

¢ Providing the Solution—Once the 
data is checked for consistency, Univac 
settles down to work. The program- 
mer, familiar with the series of calcula- 
tions, can just about keep up with the 
flashing lights to follow the action of 
the machine. A tiny loudspeaker, con- 
nected to a data input line somewhere 
deep inside Univac, emits eerie growls 
and clicks to signal that everything 
is going fine. In case of any sort of 
breakdown in the thousands of cir- 
cuits of the computer, the speaker 
shrills out a piercing scream, red lights 
go on, and the computer stops dead. 
But such death wails are a fairly rare 
occurrence. 

Usually, it takes Univac about half 
an hour to complete the calculations 
for a pipe system. Near the end of 
its run, when the machine is working 
out a particularly hard series of mat- 
rices, it emits a series of rhythmical 
grunts. It would take a day or two to 
run off the calculations on hand cal- 
culators that are represented by a single 
grunt for Univac, according to Kalson. 

When the computer is through with 
its job, the solution to the problem is 
fully recorded in proper order on a 
roil of magnetic tape. When the tape 
is fed to a printing machine, the 
answer is typed out in row after row of 
numbers. A few relatively simple cal- 
culations and an examination of the 
data gives the engineer all the informa- 
tion he needs concerning his piping 
system. 
¢ New Outlook—Werking with pro- 
grammers and mathematicians — has 
taught Kalson a lot about the new 
world of computers. He now is able to 
put through a typical problem with- 
out much help from the highly trained 
crew of experts that have worked out 
the system. And he recognizes most 
clearly that he and his engineering 
associates have been freed from a tre- 
mendous load of tedious calculation 
to spend much more time on the basic 
engineering problems. 

More and more, Kalson and the 
many other engineers who have use 
for the potent arithmetic and logical 
power of the big computers find them- 
selves turning for help toward the 
fields of higher applied mathematics. 
Applied mathematicians invariably 
have a very solid background in the- 
oretical mathematics, plus a highly de- 
veloped sense of logical discipline. 
Their contribution, they say, is an 
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A representative of one of the large, 
important industrial location coun- 
selors recently evolved what he 
semi-facetiously called “the Sun- 
shine and Vitamin Theory” in rec- 
ommending a Florida location to a 
large industry -on-the-move. 

The theory was compounded of sun- 
shine, recreation; fresh, wholesome 
fruits and vegetables; happy living 
and all of the other factors in which 
Florida excels. Details of the theory 
were not revealed but reports are 
that it convinced the prospect that 
he should locate in Florida. 


Of course the nearly 3,000 people 
from other states who are moving 
to Florida every week are living ex- 
amples of the soundness of that 
theory. 


“PEOPLE WANT TO LIVE AND 
WORK IN FLORIDA” - Almost 
any survey of Florida relocated 
plant personnel brings out this 
point. That’s the reason Florida 
has ample executive, technical, me- 
chanical and other skilled manpow- 
er... and why plants coming here 
have many applications from other 
States. 

Living and working in Florida 
makes people happier and more 
productive, a strong profit-benefit 


“Sunshine and Vitamin Theory 
to Plant Location Decisions 


to companies that also recognize 
Florida’s advantages of exceptional 
rail, \ir, highway and water trans- 
portation; ample industrial water, 
favorable tax structure and strate- 
gic location to domestic and Latin- 
American markets. 

When studying plant relocation, ap- 
ply the “Sunshine and Vitamin” 
Theory and you'll want to come to 


Florida. 


Write today for the free FLORIDA 
INFORMATION KIT which con- 
tains in compact file folder form, 
folders on: 


MARKET + LABOR « POWER 
HEALTH & CLIMATE 
TRANSPORTATION «+ WATER 
GOVERNMENT & TAXES 
EDUCATION & CULTURE 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
RESEARCH 


Address : 

Florida Development Commission, 
3602A Caldwell Building, 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Plan national sales conventions, sales 
conferences and state and regional 
meetings for Florida. Exceptional 
facilities for any type of meeting. Get 
double value . . . successful meetings 
in delightful surroundings plus color- 

ful recreational activities. 


FLORIDA 


The Sunshine State 
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ability to search for and find solutions 
COLD to problems in engineering and _re- 
search in terms of logic systems that 
K EYSTON E HEADING are not suggested by the physical or 
WIRE mechanical problems that the engineer 

has to cope with. 

A few years ago, such an attitude 
might have appeared slightly daft to 
practicing engineers. But the perform- 
ance of the advanced techniques of 
applied math in terms of speed, ac- 
curacy, and economy has more than 
sold engineers like Kalson of Blaw- 
Knox. Kalson cites the fact that his 
company can now know, in one day, 
whether a million dollar piping job will 
work safely, and conform to boiler 
piping codes. Already, Blaw-Knox is 
able to completely test out a system 
of power piping before it bids on a 
job. 

e Other Applications—The system is 
working out so well, according to Kal- 
son, that he expects to see a lot more 
of mathematicians in the future. The 
pipe theory can be applied to other 
structures besides power piping. And 
there are a lot of other problems in 
building a power plant that may be 
amenable to solution on a computer. 


One of them, which Kalson is itching 

to get at, is the problem of supporting 

7 piping—it may be possible to have the 
computer locate the best support points 

Y] and specify what types of pipe hangers 
USING KEYSTONE to use. Right now, pipe hanger calcula- 


tions are eating up a lot of engineering 


MATERIAL XL man hours at Blaw-Knox. 
SAVED... PRODUCTION BRIEFS 
L "_}) COLD HEADING WIRE 
Steel shortcut dropped: Inland Stee! 
er ; , Y Co. has abandoned its study of a con- 
This circuit breaker part was machined at one time. But, cold-heading experts tinuous process for casting steel. Ap- 
analyzed its design and decided that it could be successfully formed from Key- parently, the industry will stick to the 
stone “XL” Cold Heading Wire. The result—a material waste reduction from old process of casting metal into ingots, 


75% to 7%—and a saving of 282% in steel, plus faster, lower cost production which are reheated and passed through 

and a finished product that is stronger and free from defects. blooming mills on their way to the fin- 
Keystone “XL” Cold Heading Wire is not just ordinary cold heading wire. ne Age + 

It is wire made to your specific order to exactly solve your difficult cold heading A coating of gold may make it possible 

problems. Special drawing, annealing and coating “secrets” produce a wire of to use molybdenum for blades of jet 

exceptional fauadliy. Originally developed for recessed head screws, Keystone turbines. Batelle Institute scientists, 

“XL” Wire is now widely used to solve many of the toughest cold heading working for the Navy Bureau of Aero- 


problems at great savings in time and money. nautics, found that the addition of gold 
increases the efficiency of nickel and 


; chromium plating, which had proved 
SEND FOR FREE “COLD HEADING” BOOKLET inadequate to prevent damage from hot 
Get your copy of a new, valuable reference book contain- nag e 
ing many technical and informative facts about the modern Still top dog: Knoxville Tenn.. will 
cold heading process. Remember, too, that Keystone spe- y bolster its position as the world’s larg- 
ciclizes in all types of wire for all types of industrial needs. est producer of electrolytic manganese 
; ' é " “"9° ° ihited 
Write us about your need! thanks to a $2-million plant expansion 


Keystone Steer & Wire ComPANy, Peoria 7, ILuINOIS by the Electromanganese Div. of Foote 
> Mineral Co. The new facilities will 






































raise annual production of pure man- 


ganese—used mainly for alloying stecl 
KEYSTONE WIRE for Industry {0 22-million Tb. Present capacity: 
-million Ib. 
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Business Security life insurance 

by John Hancock can safeguard your 
business. Please check below the Business 
Security life insurance need in which 

you are interested. 


MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


“... all of us in the family thought that Harry’s business 
would always be there. Then he died and, without his 
abilities, sales and production started sliding and the cred- 
itors moved in. We had almost nothing to pay them with. 
What else could we do but sell?” 


‘Without you, someone else — not your family — may take 
Over your one-man business because of debts or absence of 


your managerial skills. 


Through Business Security life insurance by John Hancock, 
‘special funds can be immediately available with which your 
family can satisfy creditors or other needs. While you live, 
cash reserves in your life insurance are available in emer- 


gencies or can be used to provide funds for your retirement. 


We urge that you ask us now, without obligation, for fur- 
ther details about Business Security life insurance and your 


business. 


MAIL US THIS COUPON TODAY 


EE REE AEE LEO 


JoHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., Dept. 62 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, your booklet 
- about Business Security life insurance. We are inter- 


() Partnership 
() Corporation 











Application 
cutaway view 


* Smooth exterior with no visible 
elements improves appearance. 


* Unique cam design simplifies sheet 
metal fabrication and cuts costs. 


* Inherent action of hinge tends to 
hold door open to allow full access. 


* Requires only 55” of space 
behind door. 


* Lengths from 2” to 6” in 
increments of 1” for variety of 
frame and door thickness. 


For efficient access .. . original equip- 
ment of all kinds; cabinets, aircraft, 
trucks, trailers, trains, ships and for many 
uses in the plant. 

Design withh HARTWELL flush 
Hinges and Latches. Demand the high 
quality and faultless performance 
HARTWELL assures manufacturers 
in all types of industry. 


HARTWELL 


Manufacturers of Flush Latches and 
Hinges for Industry and the Military, 
9035 VENICE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 
Branch Offices: Hackensack, New Jersey 

Wichita, Kansas; Fort Worth, Texas 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
An Outside Lift 


You don’t have to be on the inside 
to move up to the top of a building 
any more. Glass Elevator, Inc., San 
Diego, now is marketing exterior ele- 
vators. The new lifts mean no space is 
lost for shafts within buildings. And 
they provide a novel attraction for 
hotels and clubs. 

Pictured is the corporation’s first in- 
stallation at San Dhiego’s El Cortez 
Hotel. The outside elevator expresses 
guests from the lobby up 15 stories to 
two rooftop Sky Rooms. The Plexi- 
glass cab elevator was designed at the 
request of El Cortez owner Harry 
Handlery. 

In operation since April, the installa- 
tion is a hydraulic ram type, which re- 
quires a hole as deep as the elevator’s 
rise. Glass Elevator’s sales manager says 
hydraulic rams can be used up to 25 
stories. The company has developed 
exterior cable elevators for taller jobs. 
¢ Safety Devices—The elevator controls 
allow the lift machinery to be located 
up to 200 ft. from the ram. A “‘stabiliz- 
ing follower” riding midway between 
the cab and the ground provides added 
security. Photo-electric safety doors let 
riders enjoy the view without having to 
face the doors, which are at the rear of 
the cab. 

The special safety arrangements for 
the E] Cortez elevator that were worked 
out with California’s Industrial Acci- 
dent Div., Glass Elevators feels, prob- 
ably will be applicable throughout the 
country, since California has one of the 
nation’s toughest elevator codes. 

Elevator and construction work for 
the 16-passenger E] Cortez installation 
cost about $100,000. But the company 
feels that with experimental design costs 
out of the way, it can now do additional 
jobs for considerably less. 
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A water-based hydraulic fluid using 
petroleum oils instead of synthetics 
combines fire-snuffing features with 
high-quality oil characteristics. Made by 
Shell Oil Co., the fluid is priced about 
one-third below synthetic oils. 


° 

A mahogany and Fiberglas canoe fea- 
tures a molded, one-piece polyester hull 
that manufacturer E. Gitt of Spring- 
field, Pa., says can’t leak or corrode. In 
standard or racing models, the “Min- 
now” costs $129. It’s also available in 
kit form for $93. 


e 
“Jet-spray Bon Ami” brings aerosols to 
the household cleaner field. With the 


an 


bes 
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usual “shake-spray-wipe” directions, the 
all-purpose cleaner is being marketed 
in 14-0z. pressure cans for 69¢. 
* 
A 3-wheel dump scooter for use in 
mines and similar terrain is now avail- 
able in the U. S. Using a German 
Deutz air-cooled diesel engine, the 
Scoot-Crete carries up to 3,500 Ib., says 
Getman Brothers of South Haven, 
Mich., the manufacturer. The vehicle 
is designed for one-man operation and 
to climb grades of up to 25%. Top 
speed: 15 mph. Priced from $1,837. 
e 

Three torches bite through steel beams 
in record time, according to K-G Equip- 
ment Co., Allentown, Pa., manufactur- 
ers of the “Flame Saw.” The rig cuts 
up to 36-in. structurals on all sides at 
once. The portable unit costs $1,595. 
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Based on a case history in Crane's files 


oF Fa ~ 


DP “our mill ‘super’ 
as having nightmares” 


a 


“Clogging valves were haunting him. 


“The valves were on pump lines 
handling paper stock in our North 
Carolina board mill. This stock is of 5% 
consistency—too heavy for any valves 
unless they’re designed right. Ours were 
not. They kept trapping stock under 
the disc and collecting it in the bonnet. 
Then the lines wouid clog up, making 
it impossible to even operate the valves. 
Repeated shutdowns for clean-out of 
piping were necessary. Maintenance 
costs and production losses were alarm- 
ingly high. 
“The remedy? Crane No. 1425 Pulp 
Stock Valves—with clogproof shearing action disc and free-flow port areas. 
We haven’t had a shutdown for cleanout or repairs since installing them— 


over 7 years ago: Savings on maintenance and steady production are im- 
pressive. And the Crane valves cost no more than the ‘problem’ valves!” 


fa * * 


Power plant or paper mill .. . oil refinery or chemical plant—all industry 
finds Crane the most complete source of piping equipment. Strictly quality- 
made for more than a century, Crane valves and fittings have the reputation 
for dependable service at low cost. 


CRANE vaives a FittinGs 


PIPE e KITCHENS © PLUMBING ¢ HEATING 


Since 1855—Crane Co., General Offices: Chicago 5, Ill. Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Areas 
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CONFERENCE LEADER Alex Rathe of New York University sets PRES. GREGG BEMIS of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


off one session of the Presidents’ Round Table. discusses keeping up flow of ideas in company. 


<a 





Lonely Men at the Top Try 

















PRES. ALFRED 


SILBERT of A. C. Gilbert Co. suggests the 


problem is finding ways to ease the presidents’ isolation. 


Easing Their Isolation 














A vice-president of Texas Employers’ 
Insurance Assn. lingered in the office 
of Pres. Austin F. Allen after a top man- 
agement conference had broken up. He 
coughed, hesitated, then blurted: 
“Boss, you're a darn perfectionist. 
We're scared stiff to tell you what we 
really think. We can’t afford to make 
mistakes.” 

Portly, 64-year-old Allen had done 
what the books said he should to en- 
courage his vice-presidents to offer their 
opinions and ideas; he ran _ regular 
conferences to discuss plans and prob- 
lems (BW—Dec.22’51,p48). But had 
it not been for the troubled outburst 
of one of the conferees, he might not 
have learned that his attitude was 
stifling the free flow of communica- 
tion and blocking possible constructive 
criticism. 

And so, said Allen last week: “I’m 
not a darn perfectionist any more.” 

Half a dozen shirt-sleeved compan- 
ions listening closely to him in a Col- 
gate University dormitory nodded un- 
derstandingly for they have a special 
interest in how he runs his $38-mil- 
lion-a-year organization. The reason: 
The men are presidents of companies 
themselves. 
¢ On the Campus—Allen’s audience 
was part of a contingent of 26 chief 
executives gathered on the upstate New 
York campus to help each other find 
answers to pressing mutual problems. 
Under the auspices of the American 
Management Assn., this Presidents’ 
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PRES. DAN DUNNE of Penn-Union Electric Corp. 
answers: “Show your men you care what they do.” 


' 
‘ 


ROUND TABLE wasn’t all hard talk; pres- 
idents relaxed, too, at Colgate University. 
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COLGATE CAMPUS sparsely populated 
in summer turned into off-hours playground 
for presidents. 


Round Table offers heads of corpora- 
tions an opportunity to gain fresh in- 
sight into one of the loneliest jobs in 
business today (BW—Jun.9’56,p118). 
Heads of companies like 55-year-old 
F. Gregg Bemis, president of Boston’s 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. (1955 sales: about 


$122-million) and 40-year-old Wilson 
P. Foss, Ill, president of New York 
l'rap Rock Corp. (1955 sales: about 
$16.5-million) spent the better part of 
a week, day and night, exploring each 
other's business troubles during round 
table seminars and more informal get 
togethers like that in the college dor- 
mutory (pictures). 

e Advice—The week of discussion may 
or may not have helped them smooth 
out some of those trouble spots. But 
each man certainly got a rare chance to 
place his problem before a council of 
his peers. Says Harrell E. Chiles, Jr., 
president of the Western Co. of Mid- 
land, Tex.: “Right here I get the best 
advice in the world.” 

Cast back to that dormitory session 
with Allen and vou'll see how that ad- 
vice is spread among the presidents. 
Allen and his colleagues were mulling 
over the question: How can a president 
get an accurate picture of what goes on 
in his company? To the uninitiated, the 
problem sounds simple. Not so to the 
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presidents. Gregg Bemis _ explains: 
“Very often presidents think only in 
terms of getting information communi- 
cated downwards through the organiza- 
tion. But ideas and information have 
to come upwards, too.” Allen’s anec- 
dote shows how easy it is for a presi- 
dent to block unwittingly the free 
upward flow of communication. 

¢ Surprises—Alfred C. Gilbert, Jr., 
er of A. C. Gilbert Co., Hart- 
ord toy and appliance manufacturer 
(1955 sales: about $15-million) raised 
the same issue in a different form. He 
said: “The electrical union had just 
lost an election in our plant after three 
months of organization activity. Then, 
almost without warning, I got a letter 
fromi the Teamsters Union asking for 
an election—which they later won. To 
my surprise, I found that the men in 
our shipping department had several 
gripes the union promised to satisfy.” 

The basic problem, said Gilbert, is: 
“How can I know if my people are 
happy? I want to get the facts, and I 
don't want them colored or suppressed.” 

Another president told how his com- 
pany was nearly cut out of a major 
market when a competitor suddenly 
launched a superior product. The presi- 
dent found his sales people heard of 
this new product in advance of its pub- 
lic appearance, but the information 
hadn't reached their proper supervisors. 

Incidents like these illustrated the 
presidents’ concern with the problems 
of upward communications. They say 
it’s relatively easy to get accurate infor- 
mation on matters that lend themselves 
to arithmetical reporting such as sales 
volume, production, and profits. But 
despite long experience in the job, good 
advice from management consultants, 
from books, and from academic courses, 
they still find it tough getting informa- 
tion requiring subjective reporting. 

The presidents feel that first-hand 
case studies from their peers enable 
them better to come to grips with simi- 
lar situations in their own organizations. 

Says one president: “Intellectually, we 
may already have an answer, but the ex- 
change of experiences brings it home.” 
e AMA Aid—Helping them during 
their week’s deliberations is a team of 
top executives and veteran conference 
leaders like AMA Pres. Lawrence A. 
Appley, onetime vice-president and di- 
rector of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Appley told the presidents: “You have 
to create a climate in which subordi- 
nates will not fear bringing ideas and 
information to you.” 

The big question: How? 

One president suggested: “Your men 
must have confidence that when they 
bring bad news the roof won't come 
down over their ears.” Bill Foss added: 
“You can’t have secrets, inter-company 
politics, jockeying for position among 
executives, or fair-haired boys. When 


you make a decision, you not only ask 
if it’s necessary, but if it’s right.” 

Another way to create a receptive at- 
mosphere, says Thomas J. Ault, presi- 
dent of Borg-Warmer Corp.’s Long 
Mfg. Div., is to follow the epen-door 
policy. He explains: “My door is open 
99% of the time, and any one of my 
1,600 employees can walk in—without 
having to clear through my secretary.” 

To encourage the correct atmosphere, 
Herbert Barchoff, head of Eastern Roll- 
ing Mills, Inc., New York, got rid of his 
desk two months ago. “A desk is a bar- 
rier between me and other people,” he 
says flatly. 

Dan Dunne, president of Penn-Union 
Electric Corp., Erie, Pa., follows the 
practice of strolling through his plant 
twice a day. “I just say hello to the 
boys. Of course, I don’t know all their 
names, but I just want them to get 
used to me and let them know I'm in- 
terested in what they do.” 
¢ Roaming Job—To a man, the presi- 
dents agreed that part of their job 
should be to “roam” throughout their 
organizations, to be available to their 
people for guidance. This helps secure 
full participation from employees at all 
levels in solving company problems. 

The way to free themselves for “roam- 
ing,” the presidents concluded, is to: 

(1) Detail the specific major func- 
tions the president should perform him- 
self. These differ from man to man, 
depending on his personality, his com- 
pany, and its stage of growth. 

(2) Then delegate everything else. 

Some presidents, Appley says, fear 
they'll be cut off from those areas in 
which responsibility is delegated. But 
by delegating, a president actually frees 
himself to go where he wants to. And 
if he has set a proper climate, he'll be 
kept abreast of significant developments. 
e Testing Climate—To test whether 
the proper climate exists for good up- 
ward communications, Ault suggests 
presidents ask themselves: 

e What is the attitude of the 
union representatives during meetings? 
What are grievances like? 

e When you walk through the 
plant do the men recognize you with a 
smile, or do they practically stand at 
attention? 

¢ Do employees freely go to their 
superiors with gripes and ideas? Can 
they freely visit you if they feel you 
should give them a hearing? 

Some presidents said that if they are 
never surprised by a sudden crisis then 
they assume they’re getting all necessary 
information. 

“The president’s job,” says Gregg 
Bemis, “is that of the coach of a football 
team. He may know a lot about foot- 
ball and all his men may be fine players. 
But he must get the boys in a spirit to 
pull together, or he won’t have much 
of a team.” END 
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ension in motors! 


SHORTER 


Performance Rated motors 


SAVE SPACE... 
SAVE WEIGHT 


This new line of shorter, round- 
frame, end-mounted motors by 
Century can give you greater free- 
dom in design and engineering. 
They meet modern demands for 
compactness and weight-saving 
-.. with even better performance. 


No special mountings are re- 
quired! These shorter Century 
motors have full-size NEMA 
“D” flanges. They are inter- 
changeable with all other popular 
makes of standard end-reounted 
motors. The shorter motors are 
available in sizes from 1 to 15 
H.P. . . in open or totally enclosed 
fan-cooled frames . . . for vertical 
or horizontal applications. 


For full data, call your nearest 
Century Sales Office. 


Pert Roted© ry Y 
em MOTORS CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Ye to 400 H. P. 


1806 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. ¢ Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 





DICTATED BY PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT: 


HE’S SPEAKING INTO THE NEW DICTAPHONE 
“PRESIDENT” dictating machine that puts dictation on 
your secretary's desk automatically. Power control 


icrophone and cradle are molded ef Cymet® Melamine 


Molding Compound that speeds up Dictaphone production 
and gives the finished product a permanent, brand-new look. 
Reason: Color is molded in, can’t chip or wear off in 
handling, needs no coating. Molded Cymet has a pleasant 
“feel,” rich appearance, strength and scratch resistance 

that assure lomg life. Pick up your Dictaphone 

dictating machine and write for complete information. 


NEW HEIGHTS IN SAFETY AND STRENGTH: Putnam 
Rolling Ladder Company utilizes sandwich construction of 
glass fiber and Laminac® Polyester Resin to create light- 
weight ladders with non-conducting properties that make 
them ideal for power and electrical work. Their non-corrosive 
properties and superior strength make them ideal for chemical 
plants—in fact, they're excellent for any kind of plant under 
any kind of condition. Consider the advantages of chemical.-, 
abrasion-, impact-, arc- and weather-resistant Laminac for 
your product. 


There’s everything to gain in learning how your product 
or process can use the proved superiority of Cyanamid 
melamine, urea and methylstyrene molding compounds... 
polyester resins .. . resin adhesives . . . resins for surface 
coatings. Dictate a letter or give us a call. 


IN CANADA: 
North American Cyanamid Limited, Toronto and Montreal 


OFFICES IN: 
Boston + Charlotte - 
Los Angeles + New York - 


Dallas - 
Lovis + 


Detroit 
Seattle 


Cincinnati + Cleveland - 
Philadelphia + St. 


Chicago - 
Oakland - 


| 
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NO GLUE FAILURE IN THREE YEARS: White Furniture 
Company, respected maker of many kinds and styles of fine 
furniture, uses Cyanamid’s Urac® 185 in cold press opera- 
tions for gluing woods into proper thicknesses for columns, 
legs and curved portions. Before using Urac 185, various 
bonding problems were encountered. Since its use, three 
years ago, White hasn’t had one instance of glue failure! 
Urac 185, the glue that does hold a square peg in a round 
hole, is the rotproof, lifetime glue that can eliminate your 
rejects and complaints. 


<< 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
PLASTICS ANDO RESINS DIVISION 


30D Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 























In Management 


Cerro de Pasco, Harvey Machine 


Dodge Answer on Merger Report 


The two principals in the latest important merger 
rumor, Cerro de Pasco Corp. and Harvey Machine Co., 
Inc., last week were still playing it close to the vest. 
Said a Cerro de Pasco official, “At this stage we have 
nothing to say. We know nothing about it.” 

_ Harvey Machine officers—who with government bless- 
ings have finally arranged the $44-million in loans that 
will make them: (1) the builders and owners of a 54,000- 
ton aluminum plant in The Dalles, Ore. (BW—Jul.21- 
56,p36), and (2) the fifth largest producer of aluminum 
in this country—would say only, “We have no agreement 
to merge with Cerro de Pasco or any other company.” 

Still, neither company directly denied the story. For 
Cerro de Pasco, a U.S.owned miner of copper and 
other non-ferrous metals in Peru, the merger would 
make lots of sense: 

* It is anxious to diversify, develop a strong base of 
U.S. earnings, and get its stock known and accepted in 
the market. 

* Last May, it acquired Fairmont Aluminum Co., a 
family controlled aluminum sheet and coil producer. 

* A tie-in with Harvey would give it a firm, integrated 
foothold in a growth field. 

* It has plenty of cash to sink into a growth industry. 

For Harvey Machine, just getting ready to step into a 
profitable but expensive operation, backing from Cerro 
de Pasco’s coffers might be welcome, too. 


Survey Finds Large Banks Laggard 


In Management Training Programs 


Management training programs in banks are neither 
very effective nor imaginative, according to a recent survey 
of the 300 largest U.S. banks by Mead Carney & Co., Inc. 
and First Research Inc., N. Y. 

The survey found that well-trained and thoroughly 
competent bank administrators in the 35-50 age group 
are a scarce commodity, largely because banks attracted 
little new blood until after World War II. Even now 
many banks haven't met the salary competition in getting 
good men and haven't been training those they had. The 
survey adds that: 

* Except in the fringes of the larger cities, banking 
has not permitted the rise of young executives. 

* Only one of every four large banks has a formal 
training program for executives. 

e Where they do have training it tends to be 
“on the job” and “technique” oriented, rather than 
aimed at developing general administrators and busi- 
ness advisers. 

¢ Industry has been doing a lot of work in manage- 
ment development, but banks have not drawn on it. 
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Instead they tend to follow the leader, and judge pro- 
grams purely by whether other banks are employing 
them. 

¢ This is starting to change. A number of banks are 
taking a new look at their needs and their methods. 
Those in the $200-million-to-$300-million deposit range 
seem to have the best programs. But since the 300 large 
banks studied are bellwethers for some 14,000 smaller 
ones, the area is likely to be lagging for some time yet 
when it comes to training and developing top talent. 


Seminars to Teach Insurance Men 
The Whys of Electronic Gear 


Life insurance companies, major users of electronic 
data processing equipment, can now send their execu- 
tives to special seminars that explain the theory and 
applications of the equipment in their business. If it 
works, the idea may be extended to other industries. 

J. Owen Stalson, director of the Graduate School of 
Insurance Administration, Greenwich, Conn., says his 
group will set up special seminars for insurance men next 
September. If these work out as well as expected, he 
plans specialized seminars for other industries such as 
railroads, power companies, large users of computers. 


Convair Gets Its Wish— 
A New School for San Diego 


It’s an open secret that General Dynamics Corp.’s Con- 
vair Div. is getting what it wished for—or at least a good 
part of it—and it’s offering $1-million to help make sure 
it comes true. Fulfillment of the wish will be in the 
form of a state scientific and humanities school—both 
graduate and undergraduate—for the plane and missile 
producer’s home town, San Diego. 

Convair has long felt the need for a nearby graduate 
facility to help it hold and attract precious technical 
talent (BW—May26'56,p122). It has plugged hard for 
a scientific graduate school, just about guaranteed to 
deliver the needed employee students, and has offered 
to aid with cash, equipment, and—most important— 
teaching talent from its pool of top scientists. 

Now, after thinking it over for several months, the 
California Board of Regents is ready to O. K. a liberal arts 
and science institute for San Diego, Convair is tender- 
ing the new school a $1-million grant. 


Business Ladies Say Men Hobble Them 
By Laws in Guise of Chivalric Aid 


All those be-nice-to-women laws that men dream up— 
no work at night, no heavy weights—are really designed 
to hamper feminine competition, according to the Na- 
tional Federation of Business & Professional Women’s 
Clubs. The ladies, 4,000 of them convening in Miami 
Beach, demanded a constitutional amendment to give 
them equal rights. 
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Hans-Guenther Sohl, boss of August Thyssen-Huette, AG 


Comeback in German Steel 


If an outsider had looked a year or 
two ago for an explanation of West 
Germany's postwar recovery, he would 
been hard put to decide what 
counted most: hard work, engineering 
skill, good management, strong govern 
ment, or U.S. aid. 

Now the explanation for the con- 
tinued industrial drive is more apparent 
[It is sparked by management, especially 
the youngish men who have begun to 
dominate the industrial picture in the 
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Ruhr, the heartland of West German 
industry. 

¢ Technology—A leading member of 
this group is 50-year-old Hans-Guenther 
Sohl (picture, above), boss of August 
Chyssen-Huette, AG. This steel com- 
pany, prewar a part of the giant 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke combine, has 
done more than make a spectacular re- 
covery from wartime bombing and 
postwar dismantling. Under Sohl’s 
leadership it is racing to catch up with 


the latest U. S. steel technology, hoping 
to combine this with its own knowhow 
to grab leadership of Germany’s steel 
industry. Sohl hopes to make it the 
country’s largest supplier of flat rolled 
steel for cars, refrigerators, and house- 
hold equipment—probably the biggest 
potential undeveloped market. 

Only last week, Thyssen-Huette got 
a $10-million loan from the U.S. Ex- 
port-Import Bank—the first industrial 
credit of this kind to be granted to a 
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AFTER. Spurred by able, youngish man- 
agement, German steel has come back fast. 





BEFORE. Sohl, and others like him, took over a Ruhr 
steel industry that lay bombed, dismantled in ruins. 





BOARD OF MANAGERS, under Sohl, pro- 
vides efficient control, minimizes red tape. 
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Aide Automation! 


AIR Parcel Post keeps 


pace with progress! 


Whatever your business—from 
transistors to tractors—speedy 


Air Parcel Post keeps production 


moving. It rushes orders nationwide 
overnight, prevents annoying bottlenecks. 


Cost-cutting rates. No minimum, 





no extra charge for delivery to 


the door. Five pounds go from 


San Francisco to Shreveport, for 
example, for $3.63, a saving of 22% 
over the next best way. Foreign rates 


are the same from any mailing 
point in the U.S. 


Published by the Scheduled Airlines 


as a public service for the U.S, Post Office 
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WOOD PARTITIONS CREATE BEAUTIFUL OFFICES OVERNIGHT 


Here are partitions that offer the beauty 


and flexibility necessary in advanced office 
design. Weldwood Movable Partitions com- 
bine the beauty of real wood with an in- 
stallation system so simple untrained men 
can move offices overnight. An extra benefit: 
Weldwood Movable Partitions have an in- 
combustible core that acts as a noise barrier. 


These good-looking partitions are available 
with faces of birch, oak, cherry, Korina®, 
mahogany and many other fine woods. 
( Above,*walnut partitions being installed at 
General Dynamics Corp.; Interior Planning 
by Ethel Pilson Warren and J. W. Rogers, 
Jr.) The Weldwood Partition folder has 
the full story. Send for your copy, today. 


Weldwood? wmovaste partitions 2% 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, Dept. BW 7-28, 55 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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“ . . too young for World 
War ! but old enough to 
remember the catastrophic 


postwar inflation. . .” 
STORY starts on p. 84 


German company. The loan will finance 
imports of U.S. steelmaking equipment 
and technical assistance for Thyssen- 
Huette from the number eight steel 
producer of the U.S., Armco Steel 
Corp. 

e Armco Deal—A week earlier at the 
company’s annual meeting, Sohl an- 
nounced that Armco and Thyssen- 
Huette are to be 50-50 partners in a 
new company, Armco-Thyssen Breit- 
bandverarbeitungs—a joint company to 
produce Armco’s specialty steel prod- 
ucts in Germany. Armco will put up 
half the capital—as yet an undisclosed 
amount—marking the first time a U.S. 
steel company has put money directly 
into the German steel industry. 

Soh] had other good news for Thys- 
sen-Huette stockholders: 

¢ Crude steel production for the 
current fiscal year will be about 1.5-mil- 
lion tons, 200,000 tons over last year. 

e Sales are averaging about $134- 
million a month this year, should total 
$167-million as against last year’s $122- 
million. They have risen so fast that 
Thyssen-Huette has had to buy ingots 
outside to meet demands for semi- 
finished products. 

. Thyssen’s prewar integrated op- 
eration has just about been reestablished 
through: (1) repurchases of 70% of 
Niederrhenische Huette, West Eu- 
rope’s largest rolled wire producer; 
(2) reacquisition of control (51%) of 
Erin Bergbau, which will assure Thys- 
sen-Huette 15% of its coke supply; and 
(3) an agreement with Thyssensche 
Gas-und-Wasserwerke to swap gas for 
water. 

This week Sohl got a typical Eu- 
ropean recognition for the job he has 
done: West German Minister of Eco- 
nomics Ludwig Erhard awarded him 
the Federal Republic’s Grosses Veri- 
denstkreuz, the country’s highest civilian 
decoration. (Just a few weeks edrlier, 
Soh! was elected chairman of the Ger- 
man Federation of Iron & Steel In- 
dustries.) 
¢ Inflation—Like a whole generation of 
German businessmen now in leading 
positions, Soh] belongs to the age group 
that was too young for World War I 
but old enough to remember the catas- 
trophic postwar inflation. His adult 
life spans the whole Hitler Reich, the 
Allied Occupation and denazification, 
and the current boom. 

Sohl-trained as a mining engineer— 
began his steel career in 1934 when he 
became head of the raw materials di- 
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WHAT'S A MONOMOLECULAR FILM? 


It is a film one molecule thick. Filmeen* in steam or 
condensate lines produces a moaomolecular film. 
But, there’s a lot more to it than thickness. The 
film’s most important function is protection against 
corrosion. By forming a nonwettable coating on all 
metal surfaces with which treated steam or conden- 
sate come in contact, Filmeen provides a protective, 
corrosion-inhibiting barrier between water and 
metal. In heat exchange equipment, the condensed 
steam treated with Filmeen then forms as spherical 
drops of water which resist adherence to the film sur- 


Deavbow: 


a leader in water conditioning 
and corrosion control 


face, much the same as a drop of water will form into 
a small ball on a waxed surface. This phenomenon 
results in increased rate of heat transfer—which in 
turn saves money in power plant operation. 

When steam condenses on untreated return lines, it 
forms a continuous layer of water that restricts heat 
transfer. You don’t wantthat...itraisesthecost of heat. 

Your Dearborn sales engineer will gladly explain 
how Filmeen can keep your heating costs in line. 


*Filmeen is the trade-mark of a corrosion-inbibiting compound produced 
exclusively by Dearborn Chemical Co. U.S. Pat. No. RE 23614. 


Dearborn Chemical Company 
Dept. BW, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago $4, Ill. 


Please send me complete information about Filmeen. 








When the revolutionary type of ham- 
mer, the Chambersburg IMPACTER, 
was introduced, the phrase “Forging 
in Mid-Air’’ was used to describe the 
fact that the stock was usually sus- 
pended between the horizontally op- 
posed dies and struck from both sides 
simultaneously. 


Now, by means of a newly developed 
feed, the phrase “forging in mid-air” 
acquires added emphasis. The stock is 
actually struck in mid-air, unsup- 
ported by any holding device. It is 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


ees 
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delivered hot to the support finger of 
the feed, which drops instantaneously, 
leaving the forging stock momentarily 
in mid-air. The impellers, holding the 
forging dies, strike the stock before it 
has dropped more than a calculated 
distance and the forging is made. The 
addition of mechanized stock handling 
and heating completes the Cecomatic 
Process. The result—automatic forg- 
ing from stock length to finished forg- 
ing in one uninterrupted process, with- 
out shock or vibration, requiring no 
unusual manual skills. 
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. . . at the last minute, 
in 1949, the dismantling 
program was halted . . .” 


STORY starts on p. 84 


vision of the giant Krupp enterprise. 
When the war came, he switched over 
to running the raw materials division 
of the Vereinigte Stahlwerke and was 
a member of the company’s manage- 
ment board. 

When the war ended, Sohl—along 
vith some 300 other Ruhr industrial- 
ists—was imprisoned by the Allies. 
Some of these went on trial as war 
criminals but Soh] was given a clean 
bill of health by the British. Early in 
1948 he joined the board of directors 
of August Thyssen-Huette, AG, one of 
the companies carved out of the 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke by the Allies’ 
deconcentration program. 
¢ Dismantling—Sohl’s first job at Thys- 
sen-Huette was to block the Allies’ dis- 
mantling program which aitned at re- 
ducing what was left of the company’s 
holdings after wartime bombing. The 
toll it took of Thyssen-Huette is indi- 
cated by the fact that of the 4-million 
tons of steel capacity that the Occu- 
pation sought to destroy in the Ruhr, 
60% of it was Thyssen-Huette facilities. 
At the last minute, in 1949, the dis- 
mantling program was halted. By that 
time 2,200 workers of the wartime staff 
of 11,000 were staring at empty halls, 
broken roofs, and weeds springing up 
through the rubble (picture, page 85). 
A total of 116,000 tons of plant and 
equipment had been dismantled, half 
of it scrapped outright and part of it 
shipped off to Russia as reparations. 

In 1953, Sohl switched over from 
Thyssen-Huette’s board of directors 
to become head of the board of man- 
agement with the title of general man- 
ager. In Germany, a board of directors 
(aufsichtstrat) is simply the control 
organ of the owners; Robert Pferd- 
menges, a personal financial adviser to 
Chancellor Adenauer, is on Thyssen- 
Huette’s board as chairman. (The big- 
gest single chunk of stock in Thyssen- 
Huette is still held by the Thyssen fam- 
ily.) The board of managers (vorstand) 
actually runs the company (picture, page 
85). 
¢ Travel—That’s where Sohl’s work 
week begins on Monday morning. He 
sits down with four experts—one on 
technical problems, one on commercial 
activities of the company, a sales di- 
rector, and a representative of the trade 
unions. But Sohl is vehemently anti- 
bureaucratic, says little of the com- 
pany’s actual work gets solved in meet- 
ings. He hates paper work and usually 
calls in individual members of the staff 
to give them oral orders on what he 
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Now a new convenience on 
the nation’s leading airlines 


The speed of flight is combined 
with the convenience of a new car 
at your destination... and 

the cost for a full day and at least 
50 miles of driving is only 


+10 


(and that includes gas, oil, insurance — 
with no extra charge for extra passengers) 


It’s easy. Just ask your airline ticket 
agent for your Avis Fly & Drive Ticket 
when you make air reservations. He'll 
include it with your airline ticket... 
and you pay for everything together. 


Automatically, you have a new Plym- 
outh or other fine car from Avis re- 
served for you at your destination. Your 
one low $10 rate covers 24 hours’ use 
of the car and at least 50 miles of driv- 
ing. And you may use the car longer 
and drive it farther at Avis’ regular 
low rates. For only $10 you add flexi- 
bility and convenience to your air trips. 


RENT-&@-CAR 


Away or at home ...a car of your own 


Allegheny * American* * Bonanza * Braniff * Canadian Pacific * 
You can get Avis Fly & Drive Tickets Capital * Central * Continental * Delta * Frontier * Lake Central 


from these leading airlines * Northeast * Northwest Orient * Ozark * Piedmont * Southern * 
Southwest * Trans-Canada* * Trans-Texas * TWA * United ° 


Western* *Effective date to be announced 
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40 TONS per HOUR 


CERI 0 
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The “bulk” in this case is ammonium sulphate being delivered 
30 feet away at a rate of 40 Tons (80 trips) per hour. The 
efficient “unloader” is a model HA “PAYLOADER” that can 
also handle sand, salt, sugar, clay, chemicals and other bulk 
materials. The exclusive roll-back bucket action and built-in 
hydraulic shock absorber are two BIG reasons why this little 
tractor-shovel handles more material at less cost than heavier 
machines with larger engines. 


The superiority of all “PAYLOADER” models on all kinds of 
material-handling is the result of 34 years cf pioneering and 
leadership in tractor-shovel manufacture. There’s a proven 
“PAYLOADER” size for every purpose— from 14 cu. ft. to 
2% cu. yd. bucket capacity. There is also a nearby Distributor 
ready to give you complete service. The Frank G. Hough Co., 
700 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Illinois. 


PAYLOADER’ |, 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. FA 


SUBSIDIARY —INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Name 





PAYLOADER fF 





Company 





Street 





City 
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“ .. Sohl hopes the bor- 
rowed technology will give 
Thyssen-Huette the push it 


needs... .” 
STORY starts on p. 84 


wants done. Actually, he spends a good 
part of his time bouncing around West 
Germany rather than tied to the plants. 

Despite his hefty travel schedule, 
however, Sohl’s forte is long-range plan- 
ning. He demonstrated this in the early 
postwar period when he placed an or- 
der with DEMAG, the West German 
steel equipment builders, before the 
Allies had lifted the wraps on West 
German industrial expansion. When 
the Schuman Plan went through and 
West Germany began to build steel 
production, he had the jump on his 
competitors. 

From the start, Sohl has been anx- 
ious to learn from U.S. steelmakers. 
His contact with Armco began in 1952 
when the Middletown (Ohio) company 
was signed up to supply Thyssen-Huette 
with technical assistance to operate a 
broad strip mill. Sohl has developed 
personal, friendly relations with Armco 
officials on two visits he has made to 
their headquarters; now some of his 
men are getting technical training there. 

Relations with U.S. steel are equally 
cordial. Soh! considers George Wolf, 
U.S. Steel’s export manager, one of 
his good friends. 
¢ Lagging Steel—Sohl hopes the bor- 
rowed technology will give Thyssen- 
Huette the push it needs to move ahead 
— He points out that while West 

ermany is already the world’s third 
steel producer after the U.S. and the 
US.S.R., postwar production still lags 
compared with growth in other coun- 
tries. An index based on 1938 as 100 
shows steel production in Germany 
today at only 138. In Britain, the 
index shows 176, in the U.S. 230. 

Sohl believes Germany will be pro- 
ducing 29-million tons of steel in 1960 
compared to just under 23-million tons 
this year. Thyssen-Huette expects to 
reach its prewar capacity of 2.4-million 
ingot tons by 1958—a milestone that 
some other Ruhr producers have al- 
ready reached. But Sohl hopes by that 
time to have expanded into the coun- 
try’s biggest flat rolled steel producer. 

Basic capital of the company will be 
increased from $33-million to $53-mil- 
lion through shares offered to present 
stockholders at favorable rates. The 
low purchase price is designed partly 
to appease present stockholders who 
have received no dividends since the 
war. Last week, however, the company 
declared its intention to pay a dividend 
for the current fiscal year—probably 
6%. END 
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Union boxes help sell Royal Crown by the case 


Shipping containers that double as carry-home cases are earning increasing respect 


for their ability to boost unit sales to once-a-week shoppers. Many of these 
corrugated boxes are made by Union Bag & Paper Corporation. 


Union’s experience with blue chip food marketers TT vy i ON CORRUGATED 
can spark your own box re-design. CONTAINERS 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


; ee successful exam , 
Ask to see Soe examples Weotworth Bullding, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Newest, Oldest Negro Nations 


Resting below Africa’s western bulge 
(map inset)—away from the political 
upheavals in Algeria—are Liberia and 
the Gold Coast, two countries with a 
potentially rich future. Their success 
in maintaining freedom while making 
economic progress could set a pattern 
for all of N Africa, straining at its 
colonial bonds below the Sahara. 

Freed American slaves founded 
Liberia in 1821. Declared independent 
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in 1847, the country is one of the two 
oldest Negro republics (Haiti in the 
West Indies is the other). 

Nearby, the Gold Coast—a British 
colony since 1874—is soon to become 
the newest Negro republic. In last 
week’s election, Negro voters gave the 
government a mandate to negotiate in- 
dependence within the Commonwealth. 
Today the Gold Coast is excitedly talk- 


ing “Ghana”—the name the country 


will take on next year when full self- 
government comes. 

¢ Economics, Politics—In Liberia, thé 
talk is all about economic development. 
In 1926, when Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. started growing rubber there, 
businessmen called it “Firestone’s 
Folly.” Some 90,000 acres of rubber 
trees planted since then, and recent in- 
vestments by B. F. Goodrich Co. and 
Liberia Mining Co., Ltd., have more 
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DU PONT NEOPRENE IN 


He helped weatherproof the “City of Denver” 


His job is to assist companies like yours in the planning and devel- 
opment of new or improved products. His experience has helped 
thousands of manufacturers better the design and performance of 
their products through the use of rubber materials. He is the imag- 
inative technical representative of your rubber-goods supplier. 

Recently he was called in by a railroad-equipment manufacturer 
to help weatherproof the passage between the cars of a novel two- 
car diner for the Union Pacific’s “City of Denver.”” The problem 
was to find a material that would seal the passage and withstand 
the constant flexing caused by the motion of the two cars. 

Working together, the manufacturer and this imaginative rep- 
resentative designed a “rubber band” big enough to snap over the 
ends of the two cars, couplings and all. Even when the normal 18” 


NEOPRENE |HYPALON 





REG. u. 5. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


between cars is extended to a maximum of 36” during switching 
operations, the “band” just stretches and returns to its origina] 
shape, keeping the passageway draft- and dust-proof. 

Of all resilient materials, only neoprene could provide the re- 
quired elasticity and resistance to sunlight and weather extremes 
that the “band” requires. It is still serviceable after two years of 
constant flexing and exposure to oily diesel soot, acid fumes, and 
chemical car cleaners. 

When you have a product or problem that requires a rubber mate- 
rial, get in touch with your rubber-goods supplier and his technical 
expert. He can show you how the Du Pont 
elastomers—neoprene and HyPALON® — 
can help solve your problems. 


p--------------------- 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
, & Co. (Inc.) 
Mail the coupon to- Elastomers Division, Dept. BW-7 
day for our booklet Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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Real low cost material handling 
Here a self-propelled Walkie-Worklifter is 
stacking pallets weighing 1000 to 1500 Ibs. 
And working in a 5'-5” aisle, too narrow 
for large lift trucks. There are thirty-nine 
Walkie-Worklifter models priced from $1250 
to $2500 complete with battery and charger. 
Lifting range up to 120”. ideal for light load 
elevators and floors. Write today for com- 
plete information. 

Economy Engineering Company (Est. 1901), 
4537 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois. 
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. . . expenditures to fuse the interior economically with 


the coastal region will be a long-term burden . . .” 


than proved the critics wrong. Thanks 
to increased U.S. capital, Liberia now 
is beginning to cope with chronic un- 
derdevelopment. 

In the Gold Coast, where 80 years 
of British investment and the cocoa 
crop have buttressed development of 
everything from road networks to 
schools, economic problems are not so 
pressing. Political stability during the 
transition to independence is the im- 
mediate headache. Yet the release cf 
colonial bonds next year will un- 
doubtedly weaken the dominance of 
British interests and open the door a 
crack for North American investors. 
Already, Canada’s Aluminium, Ltd. has 
a big stake in the Gold Coast’s eco- 
nomic dream: a massive $400-million 
development of bauxite mining and 
aluminum production along the Volta 
River. 
¢ Working Together—In 1953, the 
Gold Coast’s dynamic, American- 
educated prime minister, Dr. Kwame 
Nkrumah, visited with Liberia’s strong- 
man president, William V. S.. Tub- 
man. At the time Nkrumah voiced his 
ideal of a West African state embracing 
the two countries and their colonial 
neighbors on each side. No one expects 
this to come about—least of all Tub- 
man, who jealously guards Liberia’s 
sovereignty. 

But both countries have a lot in 

common—socially, politically, economi- 
cally. Each has strong links with the 
West—Liberia with the U.S. (which 
has long “guaranteed” its independ- 
ence), the Gold Coast with Britain. 
Liberia’s government is patterned after 
the U.S. system, with a president, vice- 
president, and two-house legislature. 
The Gold Coast’s model is the British 
parliament, with a cabinet of ministers. 
Both countries, though anti-colonial, are 
staunchly anti-Communist. 
« Communications Snag—The major 
problem they share is integration of the 
interior tribes with the coastal popula- 
tion. Liberia’s hinterland and the Gold 
Coast’s Ashanti “Kingdom,” held back 
by disease, poor communications, and 
thick tropical forests, are primitive. By 
contrast, the developed coastal areas, 
with their ports, capital cities, Western 
contacts, and schools, are fairly well 
advanced. For the two governments, 
expenditures to fuse the interior eco- 
nomically with the coastal region will 
be a long-term burden. 

You can see how the two countries 
are attacking this problem in similar 
wavs: 


Port development. At the end of 


STORY starts on p. 92 


World War II, Liberia built an $18- 
million port at Monrovia with U.S. 
money. A second $3.5-million port at 
Greenville down the coast is in the 
works; a third, at Harper, is blue- 
printed. Similarly, the Gold Coast has 
built Takoradi to eliminate surf-boat 
loading of cocoa-carrying freighters. An- 
other port at Tema—part of the Volta 
project—is under way. 

Diversification. Liberia’s main source 
of revenue used to be Firestone. It still 
is. But Liberia Mining’s Bomi Hills 
property is now producing some of the 
world’s richest iron ore—and new rev- 
enue, based on the company’s fast- 
rising profits, for the government. In 
1951, the first year Liberia Mining 
shipped ore, production was 800,000 
tons. This year it’s expected to hit 
1.8-million tons; next year, 2.6-million 
tons. Two-thirds goes to U.S. steel 
companies—the largest chunk to Re- 
public Steel, which has invested heavily 
in the mines. 

In the Gold Coast, cocoa is undeni- 
ably king of the economy, despite 
devastation by “swollen shoot” disease. 
The Cocoa Marketing Board, which 


‘ buys the beans from thousands of 


Ashanti farmers, has a $200-million 
stabilization fund—partly invested in 
blue-chip securities—to help level out 
the ups and downs of world cocoa 
prices. The fund finances public works 
throughout the country. But now man- 
ganese, as well as traditional gold and 
diamonds, is becoming a key money 
earner. (Production is second only to 
Russia.) And bauxite development may 
revolutionize the country—through new 
jobs for the Ashanti, increased export 
earnings, and bigger revenues for eco- 
nomic development. 

¢ Postwar Spurt—World War Il 
stepped up the pace of development in 
both countries. It brought an influx of 
American and British businessmen, 
sparked demand for commodities (par- 
ticularly rubber) and minerals, made 
outside capital easier to get (Point 4 
assistance, Ex-Im loans). 

Most people feel the Gold Coast 
is moving ahead economically faster 
than Liberia. In fact, some critics point 
to Liberia as an example of what hap- 
pens when a poor country tries to govern 
itself too early. Twenty years ago, Li- 
beria’s budget was an_ insignificant 
$125,000. ‘Today, through U.S. in- 
vestments, which supply over 50% of 
revenues, the budget is $15-million. 
Yet the Gold Coast’s is $175-million. 
¢ Lost Time—The reason behind this 
sharp difference is simply history. Until 
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Meet Clarence Eichenberger 


a machinery 
manutacturer’s 
banker 


It’s no secret that Clarence Eichenberger has 
loved big machinery since he was a boy. Even 
a certain power shovel manufacturer, talking 
with him about financing a new model, wasn’t 
surprised when Mr. Eichenberger hopped in 
the cab of the shovel to see for himself what 
it could do. 

Clarence Eichenberger is primarily a banker 
—35 years with The First National Bank of 
Chicago. But he’s also a metals and ma- 
chinery man. He’s the head of Division C~ 
the Division of our Commercial Department 
that specializes in financing these industries. 
To really understand how intimately he works 
with the men in these fields, you ought to 
read his annual forecasts for steel, automo- 
biles and heavy equipment. 

Clarence Eichenberger is typical of the men 
who staff each of our 10 Divisions. Each Divi- 
sion serves one group of industries exclusively. 
Its officers know those industries from balance 
sheets to sales reports. They know the mar- 
kets, the suppliers and the people who make 
decisions. 

One Division specializes in serving your 
business. Its officers understand your unique 
problems and conditions. They can provide 
a more thorough and understanding banking 
service. 

Talk your situation over soon with a man 
from The First—a banker who speaks your 
business language. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Plan for a 
Lrighter Tomorrow 


Tax dollars saved on water pipe 
help build a finer community 


With the demand for water con- 
stantly increasing, responsible citi- 
zens appreciate the advantages of 
K&M “Century’’® Asbestos-Cement 
Pressure Pipe. Low in installation 
cost, it whittles carrying charges sub- 
stantially. Non-corrosive and non- 
tuberculating, its bore remains 
smooth and clean—and maintenance 
is minimized. Result: more tax dol- 
lars in the treasury for better schools, 
finer streets, improved services. 


Write for information. Find out 
more about this asbestos-cement 
pipe that never grows ‘“‘old.”’ 
Mail coupon today for informative 
literature. 


ANOTHER K&M TAX-SAVER. witn new 


“Century” Fluid-Tite® Couplings* crews can lay more pipe 
per hour and work needn't be delayed because of weather. 
The final result is a water-tight seal between pipe sections. 
*Patent Applied For 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY, Ambler, Pa. 


Please send me complete information on “Century” 
Pipe and Fivid-Tite Couplings for 


[_] Community Use [| Industrial Use 
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KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY * AMBLER « PENNSYLVANIA s 


IN CANADA: ATLAS ASBESTOS CO. LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER 
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“ . . Liberia, making up for 
lost time, is eager for U.S. 
investors .. .” 

STORY starts on p. 92 


1936, Liberia’s government fought 
decade after decade for mere survival— 
against warlike native tribes, against 
British and French encroachments, 
against occasional American indiffer- 
ence. In the 1920s, when Firestone 
was considering plantations in Liberia, 
the Gold Coast was already rich with 
cocoa farms. 

Thus, Liberia, making up for lost 
time, is eager for U.S. investors. Libe- 
rians will complain that Firestone has 
failed to train many Africans for re- 
sponsible managerial positions (while 
the British in the Gold Coast have). But 
Liberia Mining, a newcomer, has three 
Liberians—all government officials—on 
its 13-man board. And Liberians fully 
realize what Firestone has done in pro- 
viding better-than-average housing and 
medical care for its workers—many of 
them from hinterland tribes. 

True, the Liberia Co., with its cocoa 
and coffee interest, and Le Tourneau of 
Liberia, Ltd., in its forest development, 
have had hard sledding. Yet Goodrich’s 
600,000-acre option (Firestone’s, 1-mil- 
lion acres) is a sign of fresh U. S. in- 
terest. At least one U. S. oil company 
is reported to be looking for oil there. 
And Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp., subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., has its eves on possible 
titanium deposits 
¢ Political Issues—The real question in 
Liberia is who will succeed Tubman. 
The True Whig party (named after the 
old American Whig party), which Tub- 
man heads, is the instrument of the 
Americo-Liberians—an aristrocracy of 
some 1,000 families descended from 
the ex-slave settlers. What political op- 
position there is comes wd from fac- 
tions within the party. In the end, all 
decisions emanate from Tubman him- 
self. 

The Gold Coast has this same cen- 
tralized power. Nkrumah’s powerful 
Convention People’s Party, though 
democratic-minded, favors a strong cen- 
tral government to bridge the gap be- 
tween colonial dependency and self- 
government. The National Liberation 
Movement Party, centered in the in- 
terior tribes, wants a federation-type 
government that would keep power in 
the hands of chieftains. 

The CPP won last week’s election by 
an unexpectedly large majority. But it 
is sure to face continuing opposition 
from the tribes. Nkrumah, who is con- 
scious of the need for political integra- 
tion, may find this tribal opposition his 
biggest problem. END 
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Motions that reduce distribution costs 


ABOVE: Composite motion study of Emhart pack- 
aging equipment shows automatic loading of 
bottles and cans into shipping cases at high speed. 
Constant-flow packaging such as this is available 
for practically any product. 


forming machine, giver and sealer. metal stamping. MN ALU P a PV .@ Me cme 





for | 


Notching machine 
aminations. 


Reducing distribution costs is the business of Standard- 
Knapp, the Emhart division that manufactures automatic 
packaging machinery. Standard-Knapp equipment provides 
the dependable, continuous motions that inexorably cut the 
expense of packaging your product — whether it goes into 
a can, carton, jar, bag or case. This division will supply a 
single machine or a completely automatic packaging line 
to load your product into cartons, pack the cartons into 
cases and then glue and seal the cases. 

Other Emhart divisions can offer you similar cost-saving 
motions in metal forming, in small parts assembly and in 
the automated manufacture of glass containers. For more 
information, write for our catalog of over 275 machines (on 
your business letterhead, please). 


Ee HENRY & WRIGHT 

0 THE V & O PRESS CO. 
Emhart Divisions & Subsidiary | EZJ sTANDARD-KNAPP 

@® HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 
EE} THE Maxim SILENCER Co. 


EMHART MFG. CO., HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 








In Business Abroad 


Brazil’s Chances Brighten 


For a $100-Million Ex-Im Loan 


The Export-Import Bank will probably hand Brazil a 
new loan of over $100-million any day now. Despite 
Brazil's continuing inflation, U.S. officials are impressed 
with Pres. Kubitschek’s efforts to keep the economy on 
an even keel, mostly through credit restrictions and 
budget tightening. 

Brazil needs new money for development of basic 
needs. The new loan will mean more purchases of power, 
railroad, and portside equipment from U.S. companies. 
But some of the money will help 4ill out Brazil’s reserves, 
fast dwindling because of payments on outstanding for- 
eign debts. Right now, the country is in hock to Ex-Im 
for $461-million in loans dating as far back as 1940. But 
thanks to booming coffee earnings, Brazil in recent 
months has paid off New York bank loans and $50-mil- 
lion owed to Ex-Im. 

The new loan, Brazilians say, is only a starter. Al- 
together, the country wants about $800-million over the 
next five years to buy U.S. capital equipment. 


South American Boom Sets Off Plea 
To De-Mothball U.S. Freighters 


South America’s West Coast is booming. That was 
the gist of a brief Grace Line is throwing at the Mari- 
time Administration, requesting permission to de-moth- 
ball freighters for service to the area. 

Some of the projects, Grace says, that are taxing pres- 
ent freight hauling facilities include: 

¢ Anaconda Copper’s $52-million project at its El Sal- 
vador mine in Chile. 

* Southern Peru Copper Co.'s port project at Ilo, 
Peru, to bring in 11-million ft. of U.S. railway ties. 

* Expansion and modernization of port facilities at 
Tocopilla, Chile, for the Chilean nitrate industry, 

¢ A score of construction projects including power 
plants in Nicaragua, cement and irrigation projects in 
Peru, a steel mill at Manzanillo, Mexico, and completion 
of the Inter-American Highway gaps in Central America. 

* On top of these projects, the U.S. is moving large 
amounts of agricultural surplus to South America. 


Central America Pools Its Efforts 
To Get Into the Industrial Swing 


For years Central American countries have dreamed 
of establishing a common market for their goods and 
developing more industry in the region. Only by 
putting their tiny economies together can the coun- 
tries on the Isthmus provide a market big enough to 
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justify the kind of capital expenditures modern manu- 
facturing requires. Bit by bit, the dream seems to be 
materializing, with these developments: 

¢ Last year, five countries (Panama won't have any 
part of it) drafted a multilateral treaty calling for lowering 
of trade barriers and encouragement of new industries. 

¢ Last June, they drew up specific plans for permitting 
products of certain industries to cross borders freely, and 
for setting up a development fund. 

* Last week, at a meeting in Guatemala, economic 
experts of the individual countries urged ratification of 
both the treaty and the detailed plans. 

The plans specify that an “integrated industry” in any 
one of the countries would get exemptions on imported 
machinery and materials, tax cuts, lowered duties on its 
products sold in a common market, yet to be established. 
To be classified’as “integrated,” an existing industry must 
be 50% owned by Central Americans; a new industry 
must have 30% local capital, at least 10% from each of 
the other Central American countries. 

Observers consider both economic integration and 
industrial development in Central America as inevitable 
but, at present, unworkable—primarily because of national 
rivalry. They note that industrialization, for one thing, 
is so far away that U.S. exporters need not worry. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Foreign development loans in large numbers are in the 
works in Washington: $60-million to $70-million is slated 
at the World Bank for Italy's Southern Development 
Authority (Casa per I] Messorgiorno). Austria will prob- 
ably get $31-million from the bank for electric power 
plants. International Cooperation Administration is talk- 
ing about a loan of $25-million to $30-million for 
Burma. 


Coffee prices may take a sharp drop in the next two or 
three years. That’s the general feeling among the experts, 
reflected in a recent coffee survey prepared for the World 
Bank. Prices could fall as much as 50% with the prospect 
of huge coffee surpluses ahead. This would pull the rug 
from under much of Latin America’s current prosperity. 


Red China iron ore is being talked up again in Japan. 
A two-man mission leaves Tokyo soon for Peking to talk 
about iron ore imports—the first since the war. 


Canada’s wheat surplus headache is throbbing anew. 
Another bumper crop is predicted, better than last year’s 
excellent yield. 


Buy America is back in the news: Allis-Chalmers, Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton, James Leffel, Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock, S. Morgan Smith, and Woodward 
Governor—claiming to represent 95% of U.S. production 
of hydraulic turbines—have called for a ban on foreign 
purchases of turbines by the U.S. government. The com- 
panies argue that since Washington takes 75% of all 
U.S. production and foreign manufacturers can under- 
bid U.S. suppliers “at will,” bids should be confined to 


Americans only. 
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TALL ORDER 
FOR 
SPECIALTY STEEL 


®@ Soaring towers of Lukens alloy and clad steel 
plates rise throughout the oil industry. Equipment 
builders for this industry continually face the 
challenge of structures that must withstand 
corrosive acids, extreme temperatures, high 
pressures, and vacuums. It takes all the engineering 
skill and imagination at the builder's command — 
combined with the broad range of specialty steel 
plate and specialized knowledge Lukens supplies. 
This sort of teamwork goes a long way back. 

For even in 1859, when Col. Drake brought in the 
first oil well in the United States, Lukens had 

been a leading producer of steel plate for 34 years. 


LUKENS STEEL COMPANY, COATESVILLE, PA. 


World's Leading Producer oi Specialty Steel Plate * Carbon, Alloy & 
Clad Steels * Heads « Plate Shapes + For Qualified Equipment Builders 
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Washington’s decision not to back Egypt’s Aswan Dam (page 140) has 
sharpened the focus on a problem that both the State Dept. and the Kremlin 
face: How to square their foreign economic aid policies with om own 
national interests. 


In this country, it took months before the Administration—with Con- 
gressional prompting—finally decided that the liabilities of the project out- 
weighed its advantages to U.S. policy. 


Nor has Moscow jumped at the chance to foot the bill for Egypt’s Pres. 
Nasser. You can tell by the ambiguous statements coming from Russian 
spokesmen that Moscow wonders if Secy. of State Dulles has thrown it a 
hot potato. 


This much is certain: The underdeveloped countries can no longer count 
on blind competition for their favor. From now on, each development proj- 
ect is going to be tackled on its own merits—not because of the race with 
the Kremlin for the affections of the “uncommitted peoples.” 


Experts are divided on what the Russians eventually will decide to do 
about the dam. Nobody questions Moscow’s technical knowhow for the proj- 
ect. The real question is how much Moscow can divert from its own gran- 
diose hydroelectric schemes to aid Cairo. These Russian projects are the 
foundation of Moscow’s sixth Five-Year Plan. And there is no doubt that 
any aid Egypt gets will have to come from the Russians themselves. Poland 
and Czechoslovakia are about to cut capital goods production because of 
internal pressures. Eastern Germany has just been promised a huge ‘loan by 
Moscow to keep it going. 


Beyond this, the Kremlin must strike a balance between its international 
ambitions and domestic considerations. Communist Party Boss Khrushchev 
is making a big play for popularity at home. He won’t please many Russians 
with a proposal to spend several billion rubles on capital equipment for the 
Egyptians. 


It will take time to tell what the Kremlin’s real intentions are. The 
picture may be clearer when Nasser visits Moscow next month. The best 
guess is that the Egyptian dictator will get a warmed-over version of the 
proposal Soviet Foreign Minister Shepilov made him last month on a visit 
to Cairo. 


At that time, the Russians are believed to have offered an industrial 
development program in which the dam would figure as a final installment. 
Moscow’s purpose is clear: To get a stranglehold on Egypt before—if ever— 
they commit the heavy capital expenditures for the dam. 


The Russians may be playing it eagey for another reason: They don’t 
want to put all their Near East eggs in Nasser’s basket. Last week they con- 
cluded an oil agreement with Israel, his bitter enemy. That’s an indication 
that Moscow isn’t willing to sacrifice its long-range Near East interests to 
Nasser’s whims. 


Nasser’s violent reaction to the American decision leaves no chance for 
a compromise that Washington has hinted at. That would be a joint effort 
to harness the Nile River by Egypt, the Sudan, and Ethiopia. 
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Cairo-Washington relations are likely to hit rock-bottom. But in some 
ways this will make U.S. policy in the area simpler. 


You can expect closer cooperation between Washington, London, and 
Paris in the Mediterranean. London and Paris cooled toward Nasser long 
before Washington. 


Now London hopes the U.S. will accept full membership in the Bagh- 
dad Pact—which includes Nasser’s Arab rival, Iraq. 


U.S. aid to other countries in the area may be increased now that we 
have abandoned the Aswan project. Morroco and Tunisia, Moslem countries 
cool to Nasser’s Arab League, could move further toward the Western camp. 
There may be a sizable loan to help bail the Turks out of their critical infla- 
tion. 


Whether or not Washington will change its policy against arming 
Israel depends on Nasser. If he refuses to go along with the U.N. truce 
along Israel’s borders, U.S. policy might shift decisively on that question 
as it did on the dam. 


Britain’s attempt to dampen its inflation and meet the crisis in the Com- 
monwealth’s balance of payments is approaching a climax. The Conserva- 
tive government’s credit squeeze is working. Imports are down, exports up, 
the balance of payments is in the black, and business has promised to hold 
the line on rising prices. 


But British Motors Corp. has touched off a strike in the auto industry 
by discharging 6,000 people on short notice. Trade union prestige is at stake. 


Other strikes are brewing in steel, coal, and the railways. If they break out, 
the Conservative government’s whole program of self-restraint could col- 
lapse. 


In France, inflation has become an acute problem, too. France has been 
the only country in Western Europe to maintain its 3% bank rate. Now 
heavy government expenditures for the Algerian war have forced stiffer 
credit restrictions and measures to decrease purchasing power. 


The government has moved in by (1) raising down payments on credit 
sales from 20% to 25%, (2) increasing bank reserve requirements from 
21% of deposits to 25%, and (3) announcing a 150-billion-franc public loan 
to soak up savings. 


Argentina’s mission, seeking capital to bail the country out of the mess 
Peron left, arrived in New York this week to talk to private banks. It has 
alréady discussed Argentine problems with Washington officials. 


Observers in Buenos Aires are grim. 


The Central Bank sold $60-million in gold during the past month to 
keep afloat reducing reserves to a bare $10-million at the official rate of 
exchange. Currency in circulation is up 20% since Peron was ousted. A 
new round of wage increases is threatened—some unions demanding dou- 
bling of wages. 


A good harvest is rotting on sidings because of a breakdown in the 
nationalized railways. Two-million tons of wheat are reported in trade 
circles to be unusable already. 
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Latest Employee Benefit: 


HEINZ HOT MEALS ON THE PREMISES— 
DAY OR NIGHT 


Now you can have Heinz Portion Pack Hot Heinz is offering six free cans of 
Foods from a cafeteria no bigger than a soft Portion Pack foods to any execu- 
drink machine. Twenty-seven varieties of hot, tive anxious for more facts. Mail 
Heinz hearty soups, meat and vegetable dishes. coupon for yours. 
Without leaving the building, employees can 
enjoy the same hearty Heinz foods they buy for 
home consumption. And they’re available 
around-the-clock. 

A reputable vending machine operator serv- 
ices the machine. He installs it—maintains it— 
fills it—-changes menus frequently. He does all 
the work—you, and your employees reap the wu « olicacen 


) 
4g 


benefite 
SEND my FREE rooo sSAmPLES and tull 
information about Heinz Hot Food Service. 


Name Position 





Company 





Street 





HOT FOOD SERVICE 


YOU KNOW IT’S GOOD BECAUSE IT'S HEINZ 








Here on Friden Street 


... your kind of business 


nets more profit 





Friden Street—in every community— 
is lined with businesses that are 
“different,” many highly specialized. 
Here you see real estate offices, 
steel plants, supermarkets... and sugar 
refineries, advertising agencies, engineers, 
banks... ALL doing their figure-work quicker 
than thought with the Friden Calculator. 
This is not an ordinary calculator... It is 
The Thinking Machine of American Business. 
The fully automatic Friden performs more 
steps in figure-work without operator decisions 
—simply by figure-thinking for you— 
than any other calculating machine 


ever developed! 








THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR * THE NATURAL WAY ADDING MACHINE 


THE COMPUTYPER * THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 














Your kind of business has competition. 
Your kind of business runs on figures. 
To see ahead and push ahead... your 
kind of business needs the Friden. 

Invoices, inventory, payroll calcula- 
tions, discounts —all daily figuring 
chores are handled automatically by the 
Friden Calculator. 

Ask your nearby Friden Man to show 
you how quickly you can amortize the 
cost of a Friden...the wide range of 
models ... how anyone can operate the 
Friden with the simplest instructions. 


Friden sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and the world. Copyright Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., San Leandro, California 
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In Washington 


World War Il Vets Rack Up Total 
Training Benefits of $14.5-Billion 


The government ceased shelling out this week for the 
education and training of World War II veterans under 
the GI Bill of Rights. 

As the program closed down, the Veterans Administra- 
tion came up with this boxscore: 

More than 7.8-million World War II veterans re- 
ceived funds for education or training. Of these, 2.2- 
million attended colleges, 3.5-million went to schools 
below the college level, 1.4-million trained on the job, 
and 700,000 trained on farms. 

Total cost to the government: $14.5-billion. 

Alse terminated this week was Public Law 16; under 
this, some 610,000 disabled World War II veterans 
received vocational rehabilitation. 

Some parts of the oid GI Pill remain intact. World 
War II veterans are still able to get low-interest loans for 
homes, businesses, and farms. This loan authority is 
scheduled to expire July 25, 1957, but it probably wili be 
extended for a year or 18 months beyond that date. 

Education, training, and low-interest loan programs 
for Korean War veterans still have almost a decade to run. 


Day of Decision Looms Again 
For the Nonsked Airlines 


The fate of the nonscheduled airlines is up in the air 
again. The Civil Aeronautics Board tried to settle the 
question last November, but now it must make another 
major decision on the subject. 

Last fall, CAB gave the nonskeds: (1) unlimited au- 
thority for charter flights, and (2) the right to operate 10 
scheduled flights each month between any two points— 
without having to apply for certification for these flights. 

The latter part of that decision upset the scheduled 
airlines and they appealed to the courts. 

Now the U.S. Court of Appeals, although finding a 
need for the nonskeds’ supplemental 10-flight operations, 
questions CAB’s right to exempt the nonskeds from the 
certification requirements. It has sent the decision back 
to CAB for “further action.” 

And what worries the nonskeds even more is that two 
of the three CAB members who voted for them last fall 
have left the board. 


Democrats’ Atomic Power Plan 


Killed by House Republicans 


House Republicans this week killed a Democratic- 
backed bill that would have put the government in the 
business of generating atomic electric power. 
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By a 203-to-191 vote, the House sent the bill back 
to the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, a technical move that buried it despite earlier 
Senate passage. 

Public power aspects of the measure, calling for $400- 
miliion to be spent by the Atomic Energy Commission 
in construction of a series of reactors (BW —Jul.7°56,p1 20), 
made Republicans shy from the outset. They united 
after a Democrat, Chmn. Clarence Cannen of the House 
Appropriations Committee, seized upon the occasion to 
assert that the U.S. private atomic power program 1s 
“bogged down ir inexcusable stagnation” and to blame 
AEC Chmn. Lewis Strauss for retarding it. 

At midweek, with Congress rushing toward adjourn- 
ment, piqued Democrats threatened to kill bills for a 
government-backed insurance plan for private atomic 
development and Utility Holding Company Act exemp- 
tions for private companies participating in joint atomic 
power developments—both of them measures that Strauss 
and the industry wanted. 


Small Business Is Beneficiary 


In Switch in Renegotiation Bill 


Small business is supposed to get the benefit from one 
major change made this week in the Contract Renegotia- 
tion Act, a two-year extension of which is awaiting the 
President’s signature. 

This is the major change: Under the old law, a defense 
contractor who held contracts totaling more than $500,- 
000 worth was liable to have his contracts renegotiated if 
he made excess profits on their fulfillment. Under the 
changed bill, only those contractors holding more than 
$1-million worth of defense contracts are liable to have 
their agreements with the government renegotiated. 


Promotional Allowances to Chains 
Called Illegal by FTC 


The Federal Trade Commission this week charged that 
name-brand grocery manufacturers are violating the 
Robinson-Patman Act by indirect promotional allowances 
—in radio and television time—to favored chain stores. 

FTC filed the charges against nine manufacturers, 
including Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of New York, General 
Foods Corp., P. Lorillard Co., and Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
But the commission says the practice is “widespread” 
and similar complaints are coming. 

FTC says the plan works this way: The networks 
give the chain stores free spot time. In return, the chains 
agree to give special in-store promotion to certain 
products. The networks then solicit product manufac- 
turers to buy radio and TV time at regular rates. But, 
says FTC, payments by the manufacturers include the 
hidden cost of the free spot time given to stores. 

FTC argues that the practice violates the law because 
manufacturers do not grant compensatory favors on 
proportionally equal terms to competitors of the favored 
chain stores. 
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Here, in the office of the 
President of the Brown 
Shoe Company, 

St. Louis, Mo., Johns- 
Manville Permacoustic 
provides a ceiling that 
is beautiful, acoustically 
functional, and 
inexpensive. 


Uniform 
Drilled 


Tbp-level decisions require 


restful Quiet... 


Johns-Manville Acoustical Materials meet today’s 
need for low-cost noise control 


Business and industry depend on mod- 
ern materials to achieve maximum effi- 
ciency. That's why practically all new 
building and modernization specifica- 
tions include acoustical ceilings to 
reduce disturbing noise. 


Johns-Manville offers a complete 
choice of highly efficient sound absorb- 
ing materials for every acoustical need. 


© J-M Permacoustic® Units—combine maxi- 
mum acoustical efficiency with architec- 
tural beauty. Has attractive fissured sur- 
face. Made of mineral wool, Perma- 
coustic meets all building code fire-safety 
requirements. 


*J-M Fibretone® Units — provide high 
acoustical efficiency at modest cost. Hun- 
dreds of small holes, drilled in a Uni- 
form or Variety pattern, act as “noise 


traps.” Fibretone has a white paint fin- 
ish. Available with flame-resistant finish. 


© J-M Sanacoustic® Units—perforated metal 
panels backed with a fireproof, highly 
sound-absorbent element. Noncombus- 
tible and sanitary. The white baked- 
enamel finish is easy to keep clean, and 
may be repainted. 


* J-M Transite® Acoustical Panels — per- 
forated asbestos-cement facings backed 
with a mineral wool sound absorbing 
element. Suitable in areas with high 
humidity (dishwashing rooms, kitchens, 
swimming pools, etc.). 


For a complete survey by a J-M Acoustical 
Engineer, or for a free book entitled 
“Sound Control,” write Johns-Manviile, 
Box 158, Dept. BW, New o8*suunuue 
York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 

write 565 Lakeshore Road 

East, Port Credit, Ontario. Y | 


PRODUCTS 


See “MEET THE PRESS” on NBC-TV, sponsored alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville 


Johns-Manville 


45 years of leadership in the manufacture of acoustical materials 





LABOR 


Joint Organizing—the First Try 


@ AFL-CIO finally is ready to start its first coordi- 
nated push against nonunion strongholds. 


@ The target for the present is limited to textile and 


tobacco industries, and only a small part of the federation’s 


resources are yet committed to the campaign. 


@ Intensification of labor’s organizing drive may 


come later—especially if the first push is a success. 


When AFL and CIO merged last 
fall, one of the announced objectives 
was a united organizing drive to ex- 
tend unionism. Leaders who had guid- 
ed efforts to form a single, powerful 
federation of labor noted that 30-mil- 
lion workers were still outside union 
ranks. They stressed that this large 
nonunion bloc—almost twice the num- 
ber now ee should be a primary 
concern of a militant, merged labor 
body. 

“The ability of organized labor to 
play its full role in the life of the 
nation, to advance standards of living 
for all, is limited by the number for 
which it is able to speak. The necessary 
support to an expanding economy is 
not available when only a third of the 
labor force is represented in collective 
bargaining,” the founding AFL-CIO 
convention stressed in a_ resolution 
authorizing a stiongly-manned, heavily- 
financed membership drive. Trans- 
lated, this meant, “The more members 
we've got, the more we can get... .” 
¢ Slow Start—That was seven months 
ago. Anxious employers in textile, food 
processing, chemical, furniture, retail 
and distribution, and other sparsely 
organized fields waited for words to be 
followed by action. None came. Al 
thougk AFL-CIO had more than $4- 
million set aside for organizing and a 
staff of 300 from AFL and CIO stand- 
ing by, it was prevented from launching 
a campaign by a series of frustrating 
technicalities. _ Overlapping _ jurisdic- 
tional boundaries and long-standing ri- 
valries were the biggest handicaps. 

Now, belatedly, the AFL-CIO organ- 
izing campaign is beginning to move. 
The technicalities have been cleared 
away, at least in part, in Southern 
textile and tobacco industries. A basis 
for cooperative drives has been worked 
out with the Textile Workers Union 
of America and the Tobacco Workers 
International Union. Rival unions 
have stepped aside. 
¢ Limited Campaign—The joint efforts 
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that got under way this month are 
small when compared with what the 
federation is prepared to do and has 
charted as its goal. Only about one- 
tenth of the AFL-CIO organizing staff 
currently is committed to drives against 
four major companies employing 
54,000 nonunion workers. The remain- 
ing manpower is still in reserve. 

That’s the important thing for em- 
ployers of nonunion workers to keep 
in mind as they watch AFL-CIO’s 
first coordinated organizing campaign. 
Another is that the end of plant and 
mill vacation periods, after Labor Day, 
may see federation efforts intensified 
in the South and elsewhere. 


I. Operation Textiles 


A large part of the nation’s unorgan- 
ized workers are in the South. Hun- 
dreds of organizers and millions of 
dollars spent in the past failed to make 
any substantial and permanent dent in 
nonunion ranks of most Southern in- 
dustries. Dixie’s 600,000 to 700,000 
textile workers are still only lightly 
organized. An estimated 120,000 mill 
employees (about 17%) are represented 
by AFL-CIO or independent unions. 
Since representation can be decided 
by a 51% vote in a bargaining elec- 
tion, actual union membership is prob- 
ably no more than two-thirds of the 
120,000 figure. 
¢ Rivalry—AFL-CIO’s two textile un- 
ions—the Textile Workers Union of 
America (from CIO) and the United 
Textile Workers—have been bitter ti- 
vals for Southern members. TWUA 
claims to bargain for 82,000 Dixie 
millworkers. UTW probably has less 
than half that many. Both have sought 
federation organizing aid sirce last 
December. 
¢ Conditional Aid—However, 
federation policies administered by 
John Livingston, AFL-CIO director 
of organization, the parent body’s cam- 
paign assistance is conditional: 


under 


(1) Rival unions must clear up their 
jurisdictional rows first, preferably 
through merger. 

(2) They must be prepared to match 

AFL-CIO manpower and spending. 
* Modification—TWUA and UTW 
officials negotiated for months on a 
merger but failed to get together; 
UTW demanded more status in a com- 
bined organization than TWUA was 
prepared to concede. With negotia- 
tions in deadlock, TWUA proposed to 
the last AFL-CIO executive council 
meeting that the federation give organ- 
izing aid whenever only one of its 
affiliates is attempting to unionize a 
plant or a mill. Agreement on this 
modified policy lifted a barrier to or- 
ganizing aid not only in the textile 
industry but also in others. 

TWUA asked for AFL-CIO person- 
nel and some financial backing for an 
all-out drive to win bargaining rights 
in three Southern nonunion strong- 
holds—the Burlington Industries, Inc., 
chain of 30 mills employing 18,000; 
Cannon Mills Co., which has about 
20,000 employees, and Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., which employs about 7,500 in 
three Southern mill cities. 

UTW stayed out of the picture. It 
did not ask AFL-CIO for any immedi- 
ate organizing aid elsewhere, reportedly 
because it is currently short of funds 
to match AFL-CIO contributions for 
any large-scale campaign. Instead, it 
plans to concentrate on drives already 
under way. 
¢ Organizational Aid—AFL-CIO has 
assigned 20 to 25 organizers from its 
staff of 300 to work with the 30 or more 
committed by TWUA for the three- 
company drive. General strategy and 
supervision is up to TWUA, Its South- 
ern regional director, Boyd Payton, and 
educational director, Lawrence Rogin, 
who is guiding the Burlington drive, 
are in general charge. AFL-CIO has 
assigned Franz Daniel, assistant to Liv- 
ingston, as coordinator for the textile 
campaign. 
¢ Counter Move—Although AFL-CIO 
has stressed from the start that it does 
not plan another “Operation Dixie’”— 
the costly, widely publicized, and gen- 
erally unsuccessful campaign of the late 
1940s—its program for organizing in 
Southern textile and other industries is 
getting much the same reaction from 
Southern groups opposed to national 
unionism. A leaflet now being circu- 
lated condemns AFL-CIO plans to 
mobilize “millions of dollars, all of its 
resources, and the bulk of its organizing 


manpower behind Operation South, 
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TURBO-CHARGING IS NOT 
NEW AT HERCULES! 


2 HERCULES ' CD's” 


24,242 hours of service in 39 months 


Since March, 1953, two Hercules 6-cylinder TCD’s have been 
providing dependable and economical power for this 80 Ton 
G. E, Diesel-Electric Yard Locomotive +7948. Operating in the 
melt shop of The Steel and Tube Division, The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, these two Hercules TCD’s are establishing 
new records for continuous trouble-free service. 


According to log sheets kept by the Timken Company’s loco- 
motive shop foreman, this equipment has operated 24,242 hours 
since it was put in service. Moreover, these hours have been 
logged under adverse conditions of extreme dust and heat, 
24 hours a day, seven days a week for an average of 621 hours 
a month. Because of this record of performance this locomotive 
has been nicknamed “Old Reliable” by the men in yard. “Old 
Reliable” has been serviced under the Timken Company’‘s pre- 
ventive maintenance program. The TCD’s were overhauled at 
approximately 14,000 hours and will have almost that many 
hours before the next overhaul. 


Other applications of Hercules TCD’s such as busses, generator 
sets, mine cars, marine applications, etc., have established 
similar record of power and performance. Yes, Turbo-charging 
is not new ct Hercules. TCD is just a new name for a tried 
and proven product. 


*Turbo-Charged Diesel 
HERCULES MOTORS CORPORATION 
CANTON, OHIO 
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which eventually threatens to dictate, 
dominate and destroy the industrial 
life of the South.” This leaflet also is 
being used in connection with efforts 
to break Southern unionists away from 
AFL-CIO and to form a Southern Fed- 
eration of Labor (page 113). 

¢ “This Is It’”—With heavy opposition 
ahead, nobody in the joint textile drive 
expects any quick and spectacular suc- 
cesses. But a “this is it” attitude pre- 
vails; if Burlington, Cannon, and Pep- 
perell can be unionized, organizing will 
pick up throughout the South. 


ll. Tobacco Drive 


AFL-CIO cooperation with the To- 
bacco Workers International Union will 
be directed against a fourth major non- 
union employer, the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., in Winston-Salem, N. C. 
The Reynolds plant, which employs 
8,500, once had a contract with the 
leftwing Food & Tobacco Workers, 
expelled from CIO in 1949. The union 
lost its Reynolds contract in 1950, and 
the plant has been nonunion since. 
¢ New Technique—More than half the 
Reynolds employees are Negroes. A 
number of attempts have been made 
since 1950 to organize the plant on a 
segregated basis; each failed, with the 
race issue a major factor. The joint 
drive by AFL-CIO and the Tobacco 
Workers is planned on a nonsegregated 
approach—a test of the federation’s in- 
tegration policy as well as a new organ- 
izing technique for their employer. 

AFL-CIO takes the position that the 
problem of integration has already been 
met successfully by management in 
plants where both white and Negro 
workers are employed. It contends that 
if employers do not introduce a racial 
issue, Organizers will not. Campaigning 
will be on an integrated basis. 


iil. What Next? 


Both the textile and tobacco organiz- 
ing drives will get close management 
attention. Meanwhile, there is consid- 
erable speculation about next goals. 

AFL-CIO drives already under way 
are only a limited start. Other cam- 
paigns are in a blueprint stage, waitin 
—as the textile plan did—for technica 
problems to be cleared away. 

The federation’s next important goal 
will be the chemical industry. Particu- 
lar stress was placed at AFL-CIO’s 
1955 convention on the fact that only 
about one worker in five in chemical 
plants is unionized. A proposed drive 
in this field has been delayed by juris- 
dictional rivalries. 

Campaigns also are being planned 
among white-collar workers and in re- 
tailing—two areas in which AFL-CIO 
believes it has an important field for 
future growth. END 
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advertising budget 
set by the 
“box car” system? 


Figures in an advertising budget may be impressively precise and detailed, 
but still be as unrealistic as if they were picked from passing box cars. Such a 
budget is good enough only if you haven’t decided just what you want to 
accomplish in selling. 

If, however, your company has a specific marketing plan, if you have set 
your sales objectives product by product and market by market, then you 
have the foundation for an advertising budget which represents planned sales 
effort, not merely anticipated expenditures. 

When your advertising people know exactly what you plan to sell, where 
you plan to sell it, and how much you plan to sell, they can begin to fit adver- 
tising into the marketing program. They can select from the many forms of 
advertising those which are best fitted for specific tasks, determine how each 
one should be used and to what extent it should be used. 

In short, they can give you an advertising budget which reflects the sales 
job you want done. 

Industrial advertising is an integral part of the marketing process—and 
you are not getting full value for your advertising dollar unless your adver- 
tising men are kept fully informed on your marketing plans. 


National Industrial Advertisers Association, Inc. 
271 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of indus- 
trial products, with local chapters in ALBaNy, BaLtimorE, Boston, BurraLo, CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, CotumBus, DaLias-Fort WortH, Denver, Derrorr, HaMILTon, ONT., 
Hartrorp, Houston, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MtNNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, 
MONTREAL, Que., NeEwarK, New York, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, 
RocuEsterR, Rocxrorp, St. Louis, SAN Francisco, Toronto, ONT., YOUNGSTOWN. 
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CATALOGS 


OT so long ago a duplicating machine was used only for such 

simple jobs as reproducing a sales bulletin or office memo. 
Now the Multigraph MULTILITH OFFSET Duplicator has become 
part and parcel of office routines, used to speed whole systems 
of paperwork procedures as well as regular clerical work. 


On a Multilith Duplicating Master you write, type, draw 
or trace information by hand or business machine. Then reproduce 
as many copies as you like of all or part of this information. Keep 
the master itself as a permanent record, adding, deleting or sub- 
stituting information whenever necessary. Use it as needed. You 


can even make a new master from the old master— automatically! 


Find out how Multigraph Methods can save you money. Call ag 
your nearby Addressograph-Multigraph office for a no-obliga- 7 
tion demonstration. Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio—Simplified Business Methods.* 


—Sae——) 
/MULTILITH, 
LMASTERS | 


a, 
BLANK PAPER + 


\ 
\ a 
*Trade-Marks 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS-—-BIG BUSINESS—EVERY BUSINESS 








T-H Figures Less in Union Goals 


Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act—once labor’s No. | 


target in election years—is losing its political appeal. 


the labor-management law is 


The stormy Taft-Hartley Act is still 
churning up squalls as it moves towards 
its 10th birthday. 

That event is just 10 months off, but 
the political and legal trials that have 
dogged the federal labor-management 
law are still with it. Just when the issue 
secms to be abating, new troubles crop 
up. 

Taft-Hartley will probably always be 
a political issue, though certainly less 
important than before in the election 
campaigning this year. Labor unions, 
which used to make repeal their No. 1 
serious legislative goal, now only go 
through the motions, aware that the 
l'-H issue has lost its appeal. 

At the same time, the law itself sup- 
plies much of the continuing furor 
through newly developing legal tests of 
its provisions that are still occurring af- 
ter almost a decade. 

In recent weeks, the law and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board came up 
as issues once again. And they're likely 
to remain problems for some time. 
¢ In the Senate—A political counter- 
barrage was fired by Senate Republicans 
against an attack on the National Labor 
Relations Board by Democrat Sen. 
Wavne Morse. 

Sen. Morse accused “the Eisenhower 
board,” as he termed it, of distorting 
the intent of Congress in administering 
the Taft-Hartley Act. A majority of the 
board’s five members are Eisenhower 
appointees, 

In a lengthy answer to Morse, but 
not quite matching the 27,000-word 
complaint by the senator in a speech 
last Mar. 23, GOP senators argued in 
defense of the fairness of the board’s 
decisions. So did NLRB Chairman 
Bovd Leedom, who said Morse had 
based his bias charges on less than two- 
tenths of 1% of all NLRB decisions, 
or 33 in all. Of these, according to 
Leedom, “only nine represent a strict 
division between Eisenhower and Tru 
man appointees.” 

The case-by-case Senate debate on 
the rulings of the board, led by a three- 
man Republican majority, got much 
attention on Capitol Hill, but little 
elsewhere. 

Union officials, though, still hope to 
make a political case against the federal 
labor agency for its Taft-Hartley inter- 
pretations, claiming that these show an 
anti-union bias. The Republicans coun- 
ter that Congress has no right to inves- 
tigate the deliberations of a quasi-judi- 
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But 
still a storm-brewer. 


cial agency, while denying the implica- 
tion of the charges. 

The dispute may be sharpened over 
a more dramatic point: an upcoming 
vecancy on the five-man board. The 
term of Democratic-appointee Ivar H. 
Peterson is due to expire next month. 
As a former aide to Sen. Morse, Peter- 
son’s chances of reappointment are al- 
most nonexistent. But the Eisenhower 
Administration will keep the issue mini- 
mized politically by holding up a suc- 
cessor appointment until after the No- 
vember elections (BW —Jul.21'56,p39). 

Several names are being discussed in 

Administration circles, in the event the 
appointment is not delayed. Described 
as the “principal” candidate for the 
five-year-term is George S. Ives, son of 
New York’s Republican Sen. Irving M. 
Ives, for whom young Ives works as 
administrative assistant. 
* Home-Made Troubles—The NLRB, 
itself, added to its troubles with action 
on a case that enters some new inter- 
pretive territory. Two rulings in the 
same case lay down new yardsticks for 
labor-management behavior; they had 
never reached the NLRB test up to 
now. 

The case, a dispute between Knight 
Morley Corp. of Richmond, Mich., and 
the AFL-CIO United Auto Workers, 
covered these issues: The right of em- 
ployees to strike against dangerous work- 
ing conditions in the face of a no-strike 
clause, and the question of what to do 
about unsettled grievance issues when 
the collective bargaining contract runs 
out. 

The union won both times, by unani- 
mous board decision. The agency held 
in its initial interpretation of the T-H 
clause on dangerous working conditions, 
that employees have the right to leave 
their job despite an employer’s refusal 
to grant permission because of a no- 
strike clause. The strike occurred in the 
buffing room of the Knight Morley 
plant in the summer of 1953, after the 
blower system had failed and dust and 
“excessive heat” developed. 

A medical witness testified that if the 
men remained at work, there was a pos- 
sibility of “heat disease” and possibly 
even death. For the board, this was 
sufficient to rule that the walkout was 
a legally protected unfair labor practice 
strike and the subsequent discharge of 
the 17 buffers was illegal. 
¢ Reservations—While all five mem- 
bers agreed with the decision, member 


Philip Ray Rodgers made the point 
that “the board is not opening the door 
to ‘quickie’ work stoppages and walk- 
outs at any time the employees so de- 
sire by the expedient of claiming that 
conditions of work are unsuitable . . . 
the crux of the test is not the state of 
mind of the employees but rather the 
existence or lack of existence of factual 
circumstances. . . .” 

¢ Grievances—Shortly after the dis- 
charge of the buffing room employees, 
the UAW contract with Knight Morley 
ran out during unsuccessful negotiations 
on a new agreement. At the time, sev- 
eral grievance items were pending be- 
tween the parties, including the dis- 
charge of the buffers, and the company 
argued that the end of the contract 
meant that the grievances could not be 
settled because the settlement process, 
established in the contract, had not 
been completed before its expiration. 

Then, UAW pulled all its members 
off the job. The grievance issue, as it 
came to the board, was whether the 
still-unsettled disputes should be bar- 
gained out or whether they died with 
the contract under which they arose. 
The NLRB ruled that such grievances 
were not dormant and that, without a 
contract, they fell under the general 
bargaining requirement of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Because the UAW had gone on strike 
at the time the grievance dispute was 
alive, the board held that the full walk- 
out was another protected unfair labor 
practice strike. Since the company had 
discharged all the strikers, rehiring only 
a few, the board’s decision requires 
Knight Morley,to make up to the buffers 
and other strikers full back pay, minus 
subsequent earnings, lost since the 1953 
strikes. 

In a separate concurrence, member 
Stephen S. Bean agreed on the danger- 
ous working conditions and grievance 
rulings but dissented on the nature of 
the main strike. He held that it was 
an economic strike to win its demands, 
rather than a move against the com- 
pany’s earlier unfair labor practice con- 
duct. 
¢ Still Brewing—Frequently, _ initial 
board interpretations on Taft-Hartley 
are just the beginning. The rulings may 
be appealed to the courts, as are many 
of the board decisions reached with less 
unanimity. 

In the Knight Morley case, the unani- 
mous verdict by NLRB makes a fol- 
lowup less likely. But even if these rul- 
ings stand unchallenged, without sub- 
sequent court tests, the complex and 
controversial nature of Taft-Hartley, 
with NLRB in the middle, will con- 
tinue for a long time to come. €ND 
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International Business Machines Corporation, Greencastle, Indiana 
Engineers and Architects: Giffels & Vallet, Inc., L. Rossetti, Detroit, Michigan 


IBM benefits 4 ways 
with PC Giass Block Panels 


® Controlled daylighting 
© Reduced heating and cooling costs 


IBM and its architects were well aware that the 
intricate production jobs handled at this plant 
would require plenty of daylight. But it had to be 
the right kind of daylight—controlled and glare- 
free. Insulation value of the window areas was 
another consideration—ordinary windows in a 
continuous band 8% feet high could throw an 
excessive and costly load on the heating and air 
conditioning systems. And what about mainte- 
nance and washing? Costs for these items could 
jump way out of line unless steps were taken to 
remove the causes of these headaches. 

This planning led to the use of PC light-directing 
Glass Block panels, footed by a double-glazed vision 


PC Glass Blocks 
mean better 
looks outside— 
better light 
inside. 


© Elimination of sash maintenance costs 
© Minimum washing contract costs 


strip. The blocks, mortared into five-foot high panels, 
bring in controlled daylight that helps workers see 
better. Insulation value of the glass blocks (equal 
to that of an 8-inch masonry wall) reduces heating 
and cooling costs. And because there is nothing to 
rust or rot, the glass block panels are maintenance- 
free. A twice-a-year washing is all that’s necessary. 

For new construction or modernization, you'll 
find it profitable to investigate the advantages of 
PC Glass Blocks. For more information, see us in 
Sweet’s, or write Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
Dept. G-76, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. In Canada: 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


PC Glass Blocks 





®) 
Also manufacturers of FOAMGLAS® insulation 





Southern Rebs... 


. may secede from 
AFL-CIO and set up their own 
union, in protest over national 
labor policy on integration. 


Southern unionists, disturbed . over 
the stand for race integration by na- 
tional labor leaders, decided last week- 
end to set up their own Southern 
Federation of Labor. An exploratory 
meeting in Birmingham, attended by 
groups from six states, authorized a 
“unity” committee to draft a charter 
and present it to a Southwide labor 
rally in 90 days. 

This is the first definite step toward 
a new organization planned for AFL- 
CIO secessionist groups—but Southern 
leaders of AFL-CIO aren’t worried. 
Despite heated criticism of the fed- 
eration and its big affiliates at the Bir- 
mingham meeting, and the first steps 
toward a breakaway movement, AFL- 
CIO representatives saw more reasons 
for optimism than pessimism. 
¢ Small Turnout—Since early this year, 
AFL-CIO policies and those of the na- 
tional steel and auto unions have been 
under heavy attack in the Birmingham 
area. Talk of secession from the federa- 
tion and its national affiliates began 
there (BW —Apr.14’56,p47). 

During the spring, more than a third 
of Birmingham’s 30,000 AFL-CIO 
steelworkers signed membership cards 
for an independent union. Rebels 
against United Auto Workers policies 
chartered their own Southern Aircraft 
Workers Assn., and began an organiz- 
ing campaign that threatened a UAW 
contract. Telephone unionists, as well 
as others, also had plans for splitting 
away from the federation and its inter- 
nationals. 

The meeting in Birmingham last 
weekend was set up to capitalize on the 
anti-AFL-CIO sentiment strongly ex- 
pressed there in recent months. The big 
municipal auditorium which _ seats 
thousands was rented; arrangements 
were made for a public-address system 
for an overflow crowd in the civic 
square outside it. 

However, only 200 showed up for an 
afternoon session, including delegations 
from Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Georgia and South Carolina. About 
500 turned out for a night meeting, 
many of them women—presumably 
from telephone locals. Some UAW 
rank-and-filers who back the Southern 
Aircraft Workers Assn. were present, 
but hardly a handful of steeiworkers. 
The small audience was highly vocal 
and enthusiastic about an action pro- 
gram against AFL-CIO, but the an- 
ticipated big turnout of militant Bir- 
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mingham unionists—wanted for its 
propaganda value—failed to appear. 
¢« Waning Interest—Sponsors of the 
meeting blamed UAW, United Steel- 
workers, and other AFL-CIO unions; 
they said rank-and-filers had been 
warned that anyone who attended the 
meeting would be punished in their 
locals, and that “checkers” were present 
in the auditorium lobby to see that 
auto and steel unionists stayed away. 
AFL-CIO union spokesmen deny 
this. They interpret the small attend- 
ance by Birmingham’s strongly union- 
minded workers as an indication that 


Southerners aren’t willing to “throw 
away gains they have made through 
AFL and CIO unions—they know the 
risk of any new, weak organization.” 

However, another and more impor- 
tant factor probably kept the bulk of 
Birmingham unionists away from the 
meeting. Their heated tr to 
AFL-CIO and its national unions has 
cooled off considerably because word 
has been passed around “unofficially” 
that despite the anti-segregation talk, 
national labor organizations do not in- 
tend to try to force integration on 
Southern locals. 





Cost of Living: 


Total 
Cost of 
Living 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


1955 


June, 
June, 
June, 
June, 
June, 
June, 
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June, 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


December 
January, 1956 
February 
March 

April 


108.8 
109.0 
109.6 
May 110.0 


June, 1956 113.2 


Data: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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What’s Happening to It 


1947-49 = 100 


Clothing Housing 


Total Rent Only 


102.7 104.8 
104.9 108.7 
112.3 112.7 
114.0 117.6 
117.4 123.3 
118.9 128.3 


119.7 130.4 
119.9 130.4 
120.0 130.5 
120.4 130.5 
120.8 130.8 
120.9 139.9 


120.8 131.1 
120.6 131.4 
120.7 131.5 
120.7 131.6 
120.8 131.7 
120.9 132.2 


121.4 132.5 
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99.5 
96.5 
106.6 
105.6 
104.6 
104.2 


103.2 
103.2 
103.4 
104.6 
104.6 
104.7 


104.7 
104.1 
104.6 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 


104.8 








Highest Level Yet 


The government’s monthly cost-of- 
living index soared to a record high of 
116.2% of 1947-49 prices in mid-June. 
That's a steep rise over the 115.4% fig- 
ure for mid-May (BW—Jun.30°56,p150). 

Food prices, particularly for fresh 
fruits and vegetables, boosted the in- 
dex. Other factors were relatively sta- 
ble. According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, food costs rose again between 
mid-June and mid-July but not so 
steeply. Consequently, BLS expects 
next month to show another increase. 
e Raises Due—Pay of General Electric 
workers and others in electrical manu- 
facturing will rise 1% next payday as 
a result of the new index level. GE’s 
contract with the International Union 
of Electrical Workers provides for a 
c-of-l payment of one-half of 1% of 


hourly pay for each one-half of 1% 
rise in the living-cost index above a 
114.9% base. 

Auto workers and those in allied in- 
dustries are due for a c-of-] wage review 
on the basis of the government's July 
index, to be available in late August. 
If it remains at the present level, or 
rises only slightly, nearly a million 
workers will get 3¢ hourly c-of-] in- 
creases. 
¢ Take-Home Up—Net spendable in- 
come for workers with three dependents 
averaged $72.75 a week in June; for the 
worker with no dependents, $65.40. In 
both instances, the net was 80¢ more 
than in May and $2.60 (about 4%) 
more than in June, 1955. According to 
BLS, take-home pay now provides 24% 
more goods and services than in 1955. 
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A building 


"Whodunit" 











@ You want the facts, sir, just the facts. Well, it’s this way. 
An overweight ‘“‘con” called “Crete” —concrete, that is—was 
always loitering in the floor slab. His alias, “Lazy Concrete”, 
fit him toa T . . . he was responsible for dead load. He’d extort 
25% in added floor costs . . . pilfer construction time. He was 
apprehended by an architect who knew the crime of unneces- 
sary dead load doesn’t pay. By using Ceco-Meyer Steelform 
Construction, there was a saving of 25% in floor framing costs 
—structure completed on schedule in reinforced concrete, best 
building method known. And R-C Duct Floors with Ceco- 
Meyer Steelform Construction achieved electrical flexibility 
for any re-arrangement of office equipment. Case closed. 
See a Ceco Engineer for help on your building problem. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 


General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 


in construction products Ceco Engineering makes 
the big difference 





ig 


X% marks the spot where concrete is eliminated in the floor 
systern by Ceco-Meyer Steelform Construction. Result: less 
weight than solid slab floors. 








There's no better way to build than with reinforced concrete. And the best 
wey to frame concrete floors is with Ceco-Meyer Steelform Construction 
... tugged, firesafe, with savings in steel and concrete. Steelforms are 
reused floor to floor... save money, time and lumber. 





STEELFORMS / CONCRETE REINFORCING / WINDOWS, SCREENS, DOORS / METAL LATH / STEEL JOISTS / ROOFING PRODUCTS 











In Labor 


IAM Drafts Standard Demands 


For Supersonic Industries 


Jet aircraft and guided missiles may be symbolic of the 
supersonic age we are entering, but to unions these in- 
dustries are not so different from less spectacular ones. 
The 200 delegates to the fifth Aircraft and Guided Mis- 
siles Conference of the International Assn. of Machinists, 
for instance, came up with no unusual contract demands 
at their meeting in Chicago a couple of weeks ago. Pur- 
pose was to formulate bargaining goals for 350,000 em- 
ployees in the aircraft and guided missiles industries. 

At the end of the conference, delegates had agreed on 
a long list of standard demands: a substantial pay raise; 
a uniform wage rate system to protect against job re- 
evaluation or downgrading; full union shop; improved 
health and welfare program providing full medical cover- 
age for enrployees and their families; severance pay and 
travel pay, relocation allowances, and seniority when 
plants move. : 

_In addition, the union called for contpanywide nego- 
tiations as a step toward industrywide bargaining. It 
also urged restoration of “historical wage differentials” 
for skilled workers as well as a government requirement 
that all aircraft and guided missiles companies establish 
a joint labor-management apprentice program. These 
new demands are in anticipation of 1958 bargaining. 

But at negotiations in Miami, the Machinists utilized 
some “supersonic” reasoning to back up demands for a 
shorter work week. Looking ahead to the advent of com- 
mercial jet aviation, IAM wants a 30-hour week from 
Eastern Air Lines to counter effects of possible layoffs 
due to automation and jet airplanes. Another argument 
for the short week, the union declares, is fatigue and 
bodily wear caused by the noise of supersonic aircraft. 

Although Eastern is not slated to receive jets for sev- 
eral years, [AM believes now is the time to prepare. The 
ae covering some-4,000 employees expires 
Sept. 30. 


“Hot Cargo” Issue Is Put 
Squarely Before ICC 


“Hot cargo” clauses in trucking labor agreements con- 
tinue to stir controversy. Galveston Trucking Lines, a 
Texas trucking firm, has petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to order other tzuckers to interchange 
equipment with it and/or extend Galveston’s operating 
rights so it can make its own deliveries. (A typical “hot 
cargo” clause provides that the employer signing the con- 
tract will not accept goods from truckers the union lists 
as “unfair.”) Galveston’s latest action is in addition to a 
suit it has filed against several truckers in federal court 
(BW—Jun.23'56,p163). 

ICC has set hearings in the case—the first in which 
ICC will meet the “hot cargo” issue headon—for Sept. 5. 
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Hearings were originally set for July 16. ICC reports 
widespread interest in the controversy, but says the delay 
results from a conflict in dates, not because so many in- 
terested parties want to testify that they couldn’t be 
ready by July, as had been reported. 

Meanwhile, the “hot cargo” question has cropped up 
in other places. Sen. Carl T. Curtis (R-Neb.) sent letters 
to both ICC and Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr., blast- 
ing the Teamsters for actions against several small truck- 
ers in Nebraska, and has asked ICC to investigate. But 
so far, no action has been scheduled. 


Railroader Shows Gratitude 
To Union That Served Him 


Sons and daughters of Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers members stand to profit from a debt of grati- 
tude that a lonely engineer felt he owed the union. 
Frank P. Greene, a railroader for 54 years who died 
earlier this month, left $98,000 to BLE for a scholarship 
fund for children of BLE members. Greene had no 
children and his wife died in 1949. 

Over a year ago, Greene suggested to BLE Grand 
Chief Guy Brown that the union receive most of his 
estate. Brown mentioned a scholarship fund. Greene 
went for the idea and had his will drawn up accordingly. 
Greene told Brown, “Everything I have I owe to the BLE 
and I want to take this means of showing my appreciation 
for what the organization has done for me.” 


Labor Briefs 


Election returns from the National Maritime Union 
give Joseph Curran a five-to-one majority in his reelection 
as president. An intra-union squabble saw two strong 
NMU officials opposing Curran-backed candidates. One, 
Adrian Duffy, was successful in his vice-presidential can- 
didacy. The other, M. Hedley Stone, NMU treasurer, 
lost his battle for the new post of secretary-treasurer. 


A four-year agreement, the first in history between the 
bargainers, has been worked out by New York Local 
807 of the Brotherhood of Teamsters and the Empire 
State Highway Transportation Assn. The pact—subject 
to membership ratification—will cover some 8,000 team- 
sters and 1,200 employers. It includes a two-year wage 
reopener. The settlement package totals 184¢: 9¢-an- 
hour rise in wages, 54¢-an-hour increase in the pension 
fund contribution, and 4¢ an hour for added health 
benefits. 


The owners’ strike is over at Cleveland Pneumatic Tool 
Co. (BW —Jun.9’56,p60). Some 1,600 members of an 
independent union returned to work last week, ending 
a six-week strike—24 hours after the United Auto Work- 
ers filed an NLRB election petition. Settlement, center- 
ing around a clause limiting the amount of work that can 
be farmed out, called for an 11¢-an-hour pay hike, union 
shop, and a seventh holiday. Members of the inde- 
pendent, through a profit-sharing retirement trust fund, 
own 49% of the company’s stock. 
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> valve killing 


4/ s tt | 
vapor drill 


Closely regulated steam erodes grooves in seating units and 
drastically cuts service life of ordinary valves. 


Jenkins Plug Type Valves have been engineered in every 
detail for maximum wear in such valve-killing service. The 
stainless steel Armor Seat defies the “vapor drill”, and Jenkins 
quality throughout gives them top rating for wear-proof and 
trouble-proof perfomance, 


Make you own test... in your toughest steam service ... 
or anywhere that abrasion or erosion causes frequent valve 
failure. Compare, part for part, with any similar valve. You'll 
find that, again, Jenkins extra value pays off in longer life 
and lower maintenance cost. 


Plug and seat ring are Jenkins JX500, a Stainless 
chromium alloy steel made to Jenkins high strength 
specifications, heat-treated to 500 Brinell. Seating sur- 
faces are super-hard and mirror-smooth, offer highest 
resistance to galling, cutting, abrasion, and erosion. 
Wide, steep, 30° total taper permits extremely close 
regulation of flow and vapor-tight closure. 


The Stainless steel plug is securely fastened to the 
spindle with a bronze locknut. Spindle is Jenkins 
specification bronze with a tensile strength exceeding 
60,000 Ibs., — has high corrosion resistance. 
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GLOBE and ANGLE 
For complete information call your Jenkins 


Distributor — ask for Form 202-A. Or write: 
Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 
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U.S. Money Seeks Bargains 


“To many foreigners, who presum- 
ably will not forget 1929 for at least a 
century,” says the London Economist, 


“the New York stock market is still 
apparently the measure of the American 
economy.” 

In the past six weeks, these for- 
eigners have been seeing a steadily ris- 
ing bull market in New York, one that 
most observers on both sides of the 
Atlantic would agree reflects a basically 
sound economy and continuing growth 
in the national product. Measured by 
Standard & Poor’s index of 50 indus- 
trial stocks, the market this week was 
angling sideways after scoring new bull 
market highs. Wall Streeters were cau- 
tiously talking about another period of 
consolidation, but not many anticipated 
another drop of the magnitude of last 
May’s. 
¢ Transatlantic—U.S. investors who 
want a key indicator of business 
strength and confidence in Britain gen- 
erally turn, just as often, to the London 
stock market as the guide. But the 
picture they’re getting from that mar- 
ket shows a radically different situation 
from the one shown by the New York 
market (chart). 

The London market topped out back 
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in June, 1955, well before any serious 
reaction hit the New York market. The 
biggest factor in the steep slide that 
carried the London Financial Times in- 
dex down more than 25% from its high 
is still dominating that market. This is 
the Conservative government’s drastic 
curb on installment credit, and other 
tough moves to knock down strong in- 
flationary tendencies before they grow 
to unmanageable proportions. 
¢ Crackdown Targets—The inflation 
crackdown hit especially hard at auto- 
mobile purchases—as much a bellwether 
in the British economy as they are here. 
Due largely to the installment credit 
cutback, sales of British autos in Britain 
have dropped 15% in the first five 
months of this year compared to 1955. 
While auto sales in the U.S. have 
dropped even further, the causes here 
are regarded as temporary compared to 
those in Britain 

Just this week, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Harold Macmillan called 30 of 
the country’s top bankers together to 
urge them to continue their tight hold 
on credit. The credit pinch has boosted 
Britain’s bank rate of 54%, highest 
since the early 30s and a good deal 
higher than the 23% discount rate of 


the Federal Reserve System. The credit 
squeeze has also driven British govern- 
ment bonds, called “gilts,” down to 
sorry levels. 

¢ New Pace—Back in the 1920s, the 
U.S. market moved pretty much in the 
same direction as London’s, and Lon- 
don was the pacesetter. Depression and 
a world war uprooted that pattern, and 
in recent years the London market has 
often moved in the wake of New York’s. 

But sometimes the two seem never to 
have seen each other before. While 
there was some tendency for the London 
market to rally earlier this month, stock 
prices generally have continued sliding, 
while in New York prices have pushed 
ahead to new record peaks following the 
May setback. 
¢ Room for Optimism—But observers 
of the London market aren’t so pessi- 
mistic right now as you might think. 
To be sure, the auto strike that has run 
through Coventry, Birmingham, and 
other Midlands centers is a worry spot, 
and some observers regard the walkout 
as a vital test of union strength. But 
the fact that at least half the workers 
of British Motors Corp. in Birmingham 
have refused to hit the bricks so far has 
buoyed the market for auto shares 
There is some hope that the union rank- 
and-file in Britain may soon come 
around to the government’s thinking 
that automation is essential to boost 
production, that labor mobility is a 
“must” if automation is to be attained 
where it is most needed. 

There’s extra room for optimism 
now that Britain’s trade balance has 
again shifted into the black, and exports 
are picking up steam. The balance of 
payments picture is expected to get 
brighter once British tourists get back 
from their vacations on the Continent— 
always a drain on sterling balances. 
¢ At the Bottom—U.S. observers of 
the London market currently believe 
that prices of most ordinary industrial 
shares have just about scraped bottom. 
British shares are being recommended 
to American investors now, as being 
cheap compared to similar grade U.S. 
equities, many of which are near their 
bull market highs. But American dol- 
lars are sticking pretty much to better- 
known British companies with inter- 
nationa) organizations. This has been 
behind the strength in leading British 
oil shares lately. These have run counter 
to the general trend of lowering prices 
for some time. Proof of the contrast in 
valuations of British shares on either 
side of the Atlantic, has come in 
Texas Co.’s offer for Trinidad Oil (BW 
—Jun.16’56,p26). Texaco offered Trini- 
dad a price of just twice what the stock 
was selling for in London, and im- 
mediately the stock soared. END 
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High-Value Products 


gentled just like 
NORTH AMERICAN 


“‘Wife-Approved”’ Moves! 


WORLD-WIDE MOVING: 


118 The 


Delicate laboratory equipment, electronic devices, 
business machines and other precision products are now 
being shipped safely and economically by North 
American padded van! 


They get the same safe, professional coddling we 

give a family’s household treasures in our famous 
“‘Wife-Approved”’ moving service. You need no crates; 
no disassembling for shipment and reassembling on site. 
Think of the savings! 


NAVL “FOLLOW-THRU” SERVICE 


Our specialized department can ‘‘follow-thru” on any 
shipment anywhere, since we have over 1100 agents in 
U. S. and Canada, more by far than any other van line. 
Call your local NAVL agent for details or send for 
name of nearest agent. 


WIFI 


APPROVE! NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 


World Headquarters: Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
North American Van Lines Canada, Lid. + Toronto 


INDUSTRIAL MOVING SERVICES: Quick, safe handling 
of Company-Paid Personnel Moves; Exhibit Displays; 
High-Valve Products; New Furniture; Office Equipment. 
See your NAVL Agent. 
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Markets 





Wall St. Talks ... 


. . . Gbout rumor denials 
that backfire . . . AT&T's de- 
benture performance . . . slow 
sales of Lockheed bonds. 


Why official denials of rumors so 
oftew fall flat on Wall Street: As earlier 
rumored, Sinclair Oil Corp. finally 
boughi the crude oil and natural gas 
properties of Southern Production Co. 
Not long ago (BW—May19’56,p182), 
Sinclair was denying all stories that it 
was wooing Southern Production or 
other companies. 


Not quite convincing: One of the 
public security offerings teinporarily 
suspended by SEC is that of The 
Friendly Persuasion Co. 


AT&T’s offering of $250-million 
33% debentures—the company’s most 
costly (3.76% annually) underwritten 
public borrowing since 1930, when it 
paid 5%—was by no means a flop, but 
neither was it an out-the-window suc- 
cess. Offered at 1023% of par, the 
bonds are now quoted at 102 bid, 


1024 asked. 


Underwriters took a real beating in 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s $30-million 
44% debenture offering last May. 
When the syndicate finally disbanded 
last week, about one-third of the bonds 
were still unsold. In a “free” market 
they promptly sank to 95} bid, 964 
asked, after having been originally of- 
fered at par. 


Strange things are happening: Adver- 
tising of a New York Stock Exchange 
member plugs, not issues listed on the 
Big Board but—of all things—“insured 
savings and loan” shares where “vour 
surplus funds can earn 4%.” 


Fven thinner than many markets for 
stock issues is the market for New York 
Stock Exchange memberships. The 
price has bounced recently from $105,- 
000 down to $90,000 and up to $97, 
000 again. Current quotations show a 
spread of $60,000 bid, $120,000 asked. 


“Strike costs” don’t always immedi- 
ately cease when strikes are settled. 
Take a look at Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.’s now available second-quarter 
earnings report. In that period it man- 
aged to get its sales rolling again at 
almost the same pace as in 1955. But, 
thanks to nonrecurring manufacturing 
and distribution costs that came up in 
the wake of a 156-day strike, net was 
off 59%. 
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Wagner Unit Substation Transformers supply 
power for new |[BM| plant... 














At IBM’s new Kingston Military Products Division tins TU-205 and TU-214. They give full informa- 
plant at Kingston, New York, electricity and auto- tion on Wagner Unit Substation Transformers for 
mation work together to increase output per manhour industrial power distribution systems. 
and to increase output per unit of plant area. The . 
factory itself is the latest in modern manufacturing 
plant design and utilizes the modern load center 
scheme of in-plant electrical distribution. 

The unit substations in this plant are equipped 
with Wagner dry-type Transformers because Wagner 
transformers are carefully engineered to meet heavy 
industrial demands—built to stand up under rigorous 
twenty-four hour a day production schedules. Wagner 
pioneered in the development of dry-type load center 
transformers, and the Wagner design is known for its 
great mechanical strength and electrical stamina. 

Wagner unit substation transformers can answer 
your power needs just as they do at IBM. Choose 
Wagner for your next load-center installation. Consult 
the nearest of our 32 branch offices or write for Bulle- 

IBM uses this double-ended Wagner-equipped unit substation 
to supply power for lighting and other loads. 


«-.to help America LIVE BETTER— Electrically 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Lovis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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In New York its Circle 70100 ! 


And in Los Angeles, Toronto, London, Buenos Aires, Tokyo and Johannesburg, 
American Cyanamid offices are as near to you as your telephone. 
lhe telephone is so much a part of our daily living that most of us are 
lined to take its convenience for granted. Seldom do we give thought to 
kills, and the enorrnous investment, 
represented by the savings of more han 1,500,000 investors, required to 
ce the telephone at our elbow. Th- widespread availability of telephone 


service has been a prime factor in atiaining the standard of living which 
e know in America today 


American Cyanamid Company salutes and is proud to serve the industry 

which provides this service. Cyanamid’s chemicals and related products are 

elping in the maintenance and improvement of telephone communication AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 

oughout the nation and the free world. SO FOSESPENSER PLACA, SEW TERE 80, H.¥. 
Certainly, the cooperation and interdependence of American industry is one 
ison for America’s economic vitality. And the telephone is one of the 

neans which helps bring this about. It also enables Cyanamid to serve 


ind the public more efficiently — and at lower cost. 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Providing a college education for their children is becoming more of a 
JULY 28, 1956 problem each year for executives. Costs are increasing annually—and 
there’s no relief in sight. 


For example, since 1940 the over-all cost of attending college for one 
year has approximately doubled; since 1954 it has increased 8%. This year 
you can figure on paying abofit $2,500 (including personal expenses) to send 
your son to an Ivy League or Eastern men’s college. About $2,800 will 
cover expenses for your daughter at a women’s college in the East. The 

A BUSINESS WEEK smaller co-educational colleges run about $1,900 yearly; Midwestern and 
Western universities between $1,200 and $1,500. 


This presents a major problem: How do you pay for this? Most colleges 
require payment of all fees in two lump sums—usually September and 
January. Unless you’ve set up a long-range program for financing your 
children’s education (life insurance, trust, savings account, government 
bonds, investments) these expenses will probably have to be met out of 
current income. 





SERVICE 


One solution may be the Tuition Plan (a subsidiary of CIT), which pro- 
vides for payment of college expenses on a monthly basis. At present, about 
90 colleges and universities throughout the country offer parents their 
choice of this plan to pay for all or part of college costs (tuition, room and 
board, books and supplies) out of regular income. (It doesn’t include per- 
sonal expenses such as travel, clothing, and allowances, though.) 


Fundamentally, the plan itself is not new—it has been in operation 
since 1938. However, until this year the maximum term for monthly pay- 
ment of college fees was one academic year. Now, a single contract will 
cover monthly payments for one, two, three, or four years of college. 


Service charges are 4% of the amount of the contract under the one- 
year plan; 5% for a two-year contract, and 6% for the three and four-year 
plans. You are billed on a consecutive monthly basis. For the one-year plan, 
you make eight payments, starting in October; two-year, 20 payments; three- 
year, 30 payments; four-year, 40 payments. 


For example, say your son is starting his junior year at college and 
you find yourself strapped to meet the next two years’ expenses of about 
$4,000—except from your regular income. By adopting the two-year plan, 
you would pay $210 for 20 consecutive months ($4,000 plus the 5% service 
charge), which would assure completion of your son’s schooling and enable 
you to do it on a “pay-as-you-go” basis. 

What happens if you should die before your contract expires? The 
two, three, and four-year plans automatically include life insurance for all 
parents under the age of 60. This guarantees payment of the remainder of 
the contract in the event of the parent’s death. So, if you should die after 
paying $500 of a $4,000 contract, the insurance pays the remaining $3,500. 
Or, if your youngster withdraws from college, payments are canceled and 
the $3,500 goes to your estate. 


You can use the plan for partial payment of college fees, as well as for 
the entire amount. If you’re in a position to pay tuition on a twice-a-year 
basis you can arrange to pay for all other charges through monthly pay- 
ments. 


Note that this is a financial arrangement between you—the parent— 
PAGE 121 and the school as a convenient way to pay for a college education. Once 








PERSONAL BUSINESS (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK you’ve filled out the forms supplied by the college, Tuition Plan accepts the 
contract, bills you monthly, and takes care of all other clerical work. In 

JULY 28, 1956 turn, it pays the college the annual amount of your contract in two equal 
installments—the first as soon as the contract is accepted, the second on 
Jan. 15. (For this, Tuition Plan receives the service charge.) 


All this adds up to a “charge account” in education. You are not 
required by the college or Tuition Pian to establish credit or provide any 
information regarding your financial status. Experience with the plan indi- 
cates that parents practically never default on payments for their children’s 
education. 





After making a sizable investment in a piano, many people tend to - 
treat it as a piece of furniture, rather than a musical instrument. Owners 
may not realize that they can do a lot themselves to preserve the tone and 
quality of their pianos. 


Changes of temperature—especially the dryness of winter heating and 
the humidity of summer (including moisture of air conditioning)—can dam- 
age the chords and mechanical parts of a piano. In summer, this can be 
offset by installation of a damp chaser ($7-$10), a short electric rod that 
generates a small amount of heat, thereby reducing moisture damage. In 
winter, a small humidifier placed near the piano will counteract the dry 
atmosphere. 


Pianos provide a natural setting for flower arrangements, but you may 
be getting into trouble here. The reason, surprisingly enough: Moths lay 
eggs on the underside of flower petals and leaves that are likely to drop 
inside the piano. The subsequent moths from the eggs chew on the felt 
insides of the piano, ruining the tune. To be on the safe side, leave your 
piano free of any ornamentation. 


Regardless of what precautions you take, it’s best to have your piano 
tuned twice a year. Cost: about $15-$20 annually, but it may be less if the 
work is done on a contract basis. 


Motorists bound for Mexico can save themselves a lot of last-minute 
confusion by checking at one of the four AAA border offices for advice and 
latest travel information. They're located at Laredo, Brownsville, and El 
Paso, all in Texas, and Nogales, Ariz. For its members, AAA has an excel- 
lent motoring guide, Mexico by Motor, available free from any AAA office. 


Note for landscapers: A relatively unknown tree, the yeddo hornbeam, 
has all the qualities of a good shade tree, is perfect for fall planting. It is 
small and compact, grows upwards rather than outwards, giving a tall 
graceful effect. Related to oak, it grows well in all areas of the U.S— 
except the Great Plains, which are too dry. 


Agricultural experts advise planting a small sapling 3-4 ft. tall (about 
$4.50); the tree will reach full height, 30 ft., in about 15 years. You.can get 
the trees directly from Horton Nursery, Painesville, Ohio, or by placing an 
order through your local nursery. 


Manners and modes: According to one doctor, about half of all heart 
attacks occur while the victims are asleep; only 2% while they are physically 
active... . A new electric blanket with built-in foot warmer may be the 


PAGE 122 answer for sufferers from cold feet. 
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How Top 

F you were one of only a dozen men 
| in the world who spoke a particular 
language, you'd be faced with an almost 
unimaginable communication problem. 
Obviously, there would be only a hand- 
ful of people you could talk to. And 
there would similarly be only a handful 
of people from whom you could get in- 
formation, and the contact necessary 
to replenish your personal creativity. 

Yet that kind of isolation is essen- 
tially the position in which the top- 
echelon scientists pictured on these 
pages find themselves. Their language, 
their theories, their symbols, and their 
postulates make sense only to those who 
are on the same general plane of scien- 
tific knowledge. 

This means that top-level scientists 
are inevitably lonely men. But more 
importantly, they're quite often cut off 
from the mental  stimulation—the 
bouncing back and forth of ideas—that 
most businessmen accept as a natural 
part of their daily lives. Working in this 
sort of mental desert island can in time 
become a serious block to research prog- 
Tess. 

rhe recent rapid growth and spread 
of research may have multiplied the 
ranks of research scientists, but it has 
also set them further apart from each 
other. As research technology becomes 
more specialized, the number of people 
out on the frontiers of research develop- 
ments in any particular field becomes 
smaller and smaller 
¢ Plodders and Pioneers—The average 
scientist or technical worker, of course, 
doesn’t have to cope to the same degree 
with these problems. Take a research 
chemist, for instance, in the ordinary re- 
search laboratory. He’s doing fairly 
standard research—applving in a rather 
run-of-the-mill manner the theories and 
practices that have been developed over 
the years. 

He has textbooks to draw upon; he 
can explore his ideas with a hundred 
of his colleagues in the laboratory. He 
can attend scientific association meet- 
ings and gatherings of technical socie- 
ties. He can read technical magazines, 
or pore over abstracts of scientific 
papers. All this is adequate informa- 
tional grist for his mill. 

But those who are pioneering in 
basic research—those who are exploring 
the frontiers of science—whether in in- 
dustrial laboratories dedicated to funda- 
mental research or in governmental or 
academic institutions—are far less fortu- 
nate. That’s particularly true in fields 
that are “exploding”—branches of sci- 
ence that are growing at a terrific rate. 


Viana PIO So much information is being gener- 
INFORMAL GIVE-AND-TAKE of ideas is keynote of Gordon Conferences. Free ated, so much is being outdated so 
and easy communication, with no records kept, is catalyst for renewing research creativity. rapidly, that the basic researcher 
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Scientists Fan the Creative Spark 
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TIME FOR THOUGHT-—there’s a studied attempt 


to provide a chance for personal reflection. 


RELAXATION—even in rainy weather, scientists 
get opportunity to pursue their favorite hobbies. 
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with a complete line of interchangeable attachments! 


360° Rotating Carriage Allis-Chalmers Fork Trucks handle all forms of materials 

were with the dexterity of skillful hands. Depending on the 
type of material or its container, an Allis-Chalmers Fork 
Truck can be equipped to scoop it, pour it, boost it, hook 
it, grip it, turn it upside-down . . . even skewer it. 








In addition to the standard attachments shown here, 
there are many. more. Allis-Chalmers will be happy to 
work with you on attachments to meet your own particu- 
Unioader lar material handling needs. 








Ask your Allis-Chalmers Material Handling dealer to 
show you how this out-in-front versatility can speed many 
jobs throughout your plant, or write for more information. 
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literally can’t keep up with what others 
are doing. One consequence: An indi- 
vidual may spend months or years doing 
what others—elsewhere—have done be- 
fore. This, from the standpoint of re- 
search progress, wastes time, effort, and 
valuable brainpower. 

* Breaking Down Partitions—Over the 
years, a good many organizations (and 
governments, too) have wrestled with 
methods of clearing away the com- 
munications barrier in advanced re- 
search. Some have been successful to a 
modest degree; most have failed utterly. 

Far and away the most successful, 
however, has been the Gordon Research 
Conferences of the American Assn. 
for the Advancement of Science. Little 
has been written about this research 
organization, which this summer is 
holding its 25th consecutive series of 
seminar-type meetings. Yet this singular 
group is credited by some of the world’s 
foremost scientists with providing the 
most powerful spark for growth-through- 
communications at the highest levels 
of international science. It has, in the 
words of one of America’s senior scien- 
tists, “filled a unique function in the 
development of world science and in- 
dustry that can perhaps never be fully 
evaluated.” 
¢ Blue Ribbon Roster—Look at the 
names on past rosters of the Gordon 
Conferences, and you see a_ virtual 
Who’s Who of science. You find Nobel 
Prize winners Irving Langmuir of 
General Electric, who gave the world 
the gas-filled incandescent lamp; Glenn 
Seaborg of the University of California, 
authority on neutron reactions and 
radioactive isotopes; and Harold Urey 
of the University of Chicago, who 
separated the heavy hydrogen isotope. 

Others who have been or still are 

devotees of the conferences include 
the late Leo Baekeland, father of the 
modern synthetic resins industry; the 
late Wallace Carothers of du Pont, 
whose early work in polymer chemistry 
resulted in nylon, and indirectly in a 
whole family of synthetics and plastics; 
John J. Grebe of Dow Chemical, a lead- 
ing nuclear researcher; the late Thomas 
Midgley of Ethyl Corp., who created 
ethyl gasoline; and Robert B. Wood- 
ward, who synthesized quinine, corti- 
sone, and reserpine. 
e Magnetism—What’s the magnet that 
draws such men to these conferences 
year after year? How have they been 
able to find there the catalyst for re- 
plenishing their personal scientific 
creativity? 

The answer would seem to lie some- 
where in the essence of the conferences 
themselves. They were founded some 25 
vears ago by the late Dr. Neil E. Gor- 
don, professor of chemistry at Johns 
Hopkins University, and a group of 
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FOREIGN SCIENTISTS widen idea exchange at Gordon 
Conferences. Here’s Klaus Clusius of Zurich University. 


FROM GERMANY came Alfred Klemm 
of the Max Planck Institute for Chemistry. 


FROM ITALY there was Giulio Natta, of 
the Polytechnic Institute in Milan. 


researchers who were concerned over 
the lack of any real medium for getting 
kindred scientific spirits together. Ever 
since, they have fairly exuded an air 
of informality. Primary purpose is to 
provide an opporturiity for free and 
unhurried discussion by small and well- 
qualified groups on major scientific 
problems in areas where current re- 
search is uncovering new fundamental 
information. 

e Choosy—No one is eligible who isn’t 
able to participate and profit from the 
experience. Applicants are screened 
carefully; every one must be able to 
contribute something to the discussion 
at hand. Candidates are weighed and 
selected, moreover, in the light of their 


different backgrounds—and there’s a 
special emphasis on including not only 
Americans but a goodly sampling of 
foreign conferees each session. 

Every effort is made to avoid crowd- 
ing, and the strained haste that is so 
tvpical of most scientific meetings. 
‘This haste and crowding, in the opinion 
of both Dr. Gordon and today’s direc- 
tor, Dr. W. George Parks of Rhode 
Island University, seriously interfere 
with the two things the Conferences 
aim to stimulate—communications and 
creativity. 
¢ Charging the Idea Machine—In most 
other scientific meetings ““communica- 
tions” actually come down to promoting 
the speaker’s ideas alone. The Gordon 
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- Conference sponsors, however, see far 


more value in the interchange and 
cross-fertilization of ideas. 

¢ Careful Planning—There are now 36 
Gordon Research Conferences each 
summer, at three separate central New 
Hampshire sites—Colby Junior College 
in New London, New Hampton School 
in New Hampton, and Kimball Union 
Academy in Meriden. Each of the 36 
is attended by around 100 scientists, 
and runs for five days-Monday morn- 
ing to Friday afternoon. The men 
come from industrial labs, private re- 
search institutes, government agencies, 
and universities. 

Each group gathers for informally 
led discussions in the morning, chooses 
its own activities in the afternoon, re- 
convenes after dinner for another pre- 
arranged subject discussion. Everyone is 
expected to live on campus and to eat 
in a common dining room; group ac- 
tivity is encouraged at every turn. 

There’s.a deliberate attempt to pro- 
mote the easy fiow of conversation, 
with discussion groups lounging in a 
semicircle of sofas and soft chairs. 
Questions and chalienges are sought 
from all present. The Gordon Confer- 
ences never publish a paper, keep no 
record of what’s said. What any indi- 
vidual chooses to contribute is his own 
contribution, doesn’t reflect company 
policy or even necessarily company 
thinking. No quotations are ever per- 
mitted. 

This leads to a spirit of mutual confi- 
dence, free of the inhibitions that ham- 
per formal meetings of scientists. Dis- 
cussions are undisturbed either by anx- 
iety to say something especially perti- 
nent for publication, or by fear of being 
quoted prematurely, wrongly, or with- 
out authorization. 
¢ Immediate Results—Because of these 
carefully observed ground rules, the 
conferences have come to be the unofh- 
cial sounding board of research achieve- 
ment. First disclosures of the synthesis 
of quinine and various vitamins were 
made there. Existence of the neutrino 
(BW—Jun.30°56,p78) was first revealed 
at a Gordon Conference five summers 
ago. 

Such scientific “firsts,” though, are 
a by-product rather than the real pur- 
pose. The directors hope that such dis- 
closures will spawn new ideas—ideas 
that perhaps will open up a totally new 
path of research endeavor. The whole 
point in talking about advances already 
made is to create an atmosphere of 
intellectual fertility for a crop of new 
achievements. 
¢ Not Too Far—On this diet, the Gor- 
don Research Conferences have thrived. 
Twenty-five years ago it was a mere 
handful of men who met at Gibson 
Island in Chesapeake Bay to exchange 
scientific views on an equally modest 
number of subjects. In 1947, with the 


move to New Hampshire, the word 
began to seep through the scientific 
community—that here was an organiza- 
tion of unique purpose. 

By 1953, demand had pushed the 
conferences to 36 each summer—the 
maximum that could be accommodated 
at three schools. Now there’s a strong 

ush for even more, but management 
~ decided to hold the line at 36 for 
the present—in order not to dilute the 
purpose. 

Subjects range across the entire fron- 
tier of basic research—from recent ad- 
vances in polymer chemistry to corro- 
sion, vitamins and metabolism, cancer, 
metals at high temperatures, coal, radia- 
tion chemistry, high pressure research, 
chemistry and physics of isotopes, and 
lipide metabolism. Not all conference 
subjects run every year; the effort is to 
pick fields where the research pace is 
most rapid, where there’s valuable in- 
formation that might never get around 
through normal scientific channels. 
¢ Unanimous—What do those who at- 
tend the Gordon Conferences think 
about this method of fostering free and 
informal exchange of ideas among per- 
sons actively interested in the same line 
of scientific study? To a man, they are 
enthralled by it. 

Every other society in existence, says 
one scientist, just reviews what’s gone 
on in science up to now. 

Gordon Research Conferences have 
exactly the opposite slant, he notes. 
There, the only purpose of review is to 
bring everybody up to the same point 
of knowledge. Only then does the real 
talk start—analyzing the significance of 
each late development, provoking sug- 
gestions concerning the underlying 
theories, new and fresh approaches. 

Here’s solid proof of the serious in- 
tent of the men attending: You have 
to ring bells to call them to dinner; dis- 
cussions continue fast and furious 
through corridors, up and down paths, 
right into the dining halls. Some even- 
ing sessions run deep into the night— 
then continue in smaller discussion 
groups until dawn. 
¢ Financial Aid—A special fund from 
registration fees (which are kept low) is 
— at the disposal of each con- 
erence chairman to assist certain 
scientists from universities, govern- 
ment laboratories, and foreign coun- 
tries who otherwise would be unable to 
attend. It’s for assistance only, not to 
pay full traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses. But it has rarely been refused. 
Even though an individual must dip 
into his own pocket for additional 
funds, he considers it a privilege to be 
invited. 
¢ End Result—It’s not easy for an out- 
sider to assess the end result of the 
type of creative thinking that the Gor- 
don Research Conferences are seeking 
to foster. It’s seldom that you get some- 
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B. T. EAGERTON 
Vice Pres. Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 


Nordberg, too, is keenly aware of the tre- 
mendous sales opportunities available all 
over the free world. And like so many 
other leading companies, Nordberg finds it 
profitable to use MANAGEMENT 
DIGEST to contact men at the manage- 
ment level in business and industry. 


For MANAGEMENT DIGEST devotes all 
its efforts to presenting a balanced content 
of management information. As a result, it 
delivers a concentrated audience of men 
who can buy. 





“ . . the dimensions and 
significance of new con- 
cepts are broadening with 
every passing week .. .” 
STORY starts on p. 124 


thing tangible like the immediate syn- 
thesis of quinine out of such inter- 
change of ideas. What you usually get 
is an indefinite sort of movement out 
on the furthest reaches of understand- 
ing. Few, other than those in on the 
groping process, are even able to realize 
that anything is happening. 

It’s similar to what was going on when 
Wallace Carothers of du Pont was first 
probing around in basic studies on poly- 
mers. Yet out of his thinking eventually 
came nylon and a host of later synthetic 
fibers. Or when Fermi, Urey, and others 
were first playing around with the 
chemistry and physics of isotopes. Yet 
out of their mental gyrations came the 
atom bomb, the hydrogen bomb—and 
whole new science of radioactivity. 
¢ Tomorrow's Problems—What _ this 
year’s conferences will do to stretch the 
frontiers of science only time will tell. 
But one of the topics—expanding man- 
kind’s knowledge of metals at high 
temperatures—is sure to be vital to both 
manufacturing operations and the air- 
craft industry of tomorrow. Outcome of 
the current international guided- 
missile race—perhaps even the future of 
the free world—could hang on the type 
of solid-state-physics thinking that 
several conferences attempted to ad- 
vance, 

The problem of tomorrow’s fuels— 
and whether they'll be adequate for the 
demands on them—is apt to be solved 
by the kind of reasoning in evidence in 
the discussions on the effect of radia- 
tion on petroleum refining operations. 

And research in the semi-related fields 
of metabolism, virus diseases, and can- 
cer will certainly feel the impact of this 
year’s chemico-medico discussions. 
¢ Ripe—These fields are all ripe for a 
major scientific break-through. After a 
period of meticulous refinement of 
categories and measurements, imagina- 
tions are beginning to throw off their 
leashes. The dimensions and _ signifi- 
cance of new concepts are broadening 
with every passing week. 

You can’t guarantee that a scientific 
break will come at the moment when a 
scientist’s mind is being stimulated by 
the ideas of his peers. It’s just as apt 
to come, in fact, some time later— when 
the process of mental ingestion and di- 
gestion is completed. 

But when it does come, it’s almost 
sure to have been sparked by the sort 
of frontier-level communications that 
the Gordon Research Conferences are 
set up to create. END 
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TRIBAL LEADER pauses to help a wizened Navajo and his squaw with their problem—royalty payments on their uranium had stopped. 
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A latter-day Indian chief is a blend of busi- 
ness executive, governor, promoter, and 
| personal adviser (picture, left). Here’s the 
story of the... 


Headman for 80,000 Navajos 


His month, the Baby Line Furni- 
ture Co. of Los Angeles announced 
a new branch factory in Gamerco, N. M. 
In the business world of Los Angeles, 
the announcement made hardly a rip- 
ple, but it was big news in Window 
' Rock, Ariz., headquarters of the Navajo 
Indian tribe. 

The man getting the most satisfac- 
tion out of the news was Paul Jones, 
nee Nata Ye Yelthe (which means “‘Pro- 
tector of the Chief”). As chairman of 
the Navajo Tribal Council, Jones him- 
self is the modern equivalent of the 
chief, and his job is to protect the 
tribe—in self-government, in business, 
and in general public welfare. 

In this capacity, Jones has spear- 
headed a campaign to bring year-round 
industry to the Navajo reservation. He 
conducted much of the negotiation 
with the Baby Line Furniture Co., 
whose new plant will provide jobs at the 

\ start for 50 Navajos, accounting for the 
feeding of about 250 mouths. The com- 
pany gets buildings rent-free until the 
operation starts to pay off. 
¢ Biggest and Poorest—The Navajo 
tribe, with 80,000 members, is the na- 
tion’s largest and probably most poverty- 
stricken Indian tribe. It was never 
prosperous, despite the vastness of its 
reservation (larger than West Virginia 
but relatively lacking in natural re- 
sources). The Great Depression sent the 
Navajos into abject poverty, from which 
they are only now emerging, with 
government help and a tug at their 
own bootstraps. 

One trouble is the rise of Navajo 
population. When the reservation was 
set up by a 90-year treaty in 1868, the 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE hears report on negotiations for a baby-furniture company. 


CHIEF, center rear (left), discusses 
water supply and sanitation with U. S. 
Public Health Service officials. 





Oe 
CHIEF is equally at home in high 
business levels. Above, luncheon with 
prominent Salt Lake City men. 








TRIBAL SAWMILL (left) nets about 
$300,000 a year, employs a force of 
350 Navajos at the season’s peak. 
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tribe numbered 12,000. It grew to 
40,000 in 1938 and has now doubled. 
The dry and barren tract of desert and 
sandstone, lying in Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Utah, simply isn’t capable 
of supporting such a population. 

The Navajos can only survive, men 
like Jones have decided, by developing 
underground resources to the utmost 
and by bringing in industry that can 
give steady jobs. 


|. Business of the Tribe 


As the tribe’s elected chief, now in 
the second year of his four-year term, 
the stocky, 60-year-old Paul Jones com- 
bines functions of business executive, 
governor, good-will ambassador, legisla- 
tor, educator, and personal counselor. 

Jones’ function is beth magnified and 
complicated by the status of the tribe as 
a corporate person. Most of the land on 
the reservation is owned by the tribe as 
a unit; any business on this land must 
be arranged through the Tribal Coun- 
cil and its chairman. 

In relatively few cases, land has been 
allotted to individuals (such as the cou- 
ple in the picture on page 132). These 
owners can make deals for their land— 
but only according to rules of the 
lribal Council and U.S. Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. But for them, and for the 
Navajos living outside the reservation, 
Jones and the council feel a continuing 
responsibility. 

His domain extends not only through- 
out the reservation but also to the off- 
reservation Navajo schools and to the 
individual’ tribesman who are living in 
cities of the Southwest. Tribal business 
takes him frequently to Washington and 
to the capitals of states where Navajos 
are numerous. Last year he averaged 
1,000 miles a week by automobile, 
farther than that by airplane, and un- 
counted miles by train and bus. 
¢ Wards of Washington—Indians are 
in a unique position among Americans. 
The U.S. Constitution charged the 
federal government with full responsi- 
bility for them, so many state govern- 
ments—including Arizona and New 
Mexico, where Navajo population is 
heavy—decline to give them the schools, 
roads, health and welfare services that 
other residents of the states receive. 

Generally, the federal government 
builds and staffs the schools and 
hospitals for the Navajos and builds the 
roads and irrigation systems. As part of 
a 10-vear Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation 
program adopted by Congress in 1950 
about 5,500 Hopis live on a reservation 
in the middle of the Navajo lands), the 
government is spending $8,660,810 on 
these things this year. But the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs is shifting responsibilities 
to the Navajo tribe as fast as the Indians 
can accept them. 
¢ Self-Government—Thus, the Navajo 
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tribe has a budget of $3,254,325 for the 
coming fiscal year. It pays, for example, 
the salaries of 81 Navajo police officers 
(the federal government pays seven 
non-Navajos) and of the tribal judges; 
an item of $834,014 covers public wel- 
fare, 

The largest single fund ($983,715) 
is allotted, however, to industrial de- 
velopment, mining, and the conserva- 
tion of resources. 

Last vear, the tribal budget was 
$3,368,333, but only $2,205,423 was 
actually spent. 

The revenue side of the budget is 
derived from an array of businesses— 
two motels, a coal mine, a logging op- 
eration and sawmill (picture, page 133), 
an arts and crafts business—and, even 
more important, from oil and uranium 
leases and royalties and pipeline rights- 
of-way. 

In the 1954-55 fiscal year, the tribe 
collected $1.5-million from oil leases 
and rovalties and $655,638 from ura- 
nium. Most of the major oil companies 
are represented among the 62 produc- 
ing oil wells and three helium wells on 
tribal land; 133 uranium companies 
have mining permits and leases, and 
there are 50 


uranium mines in pro- 
duction. 
ll. Doing a Job 
In all these dealings, Paul Jones 


is the spokesman, and quite often the 
policymaker, for the tribe. All major 
policies and transactions must be ap- 
proved by the 74-man Tribal Council, 
which meets about four times a year in 
the octagonal Council House at Win- 
dow Rock, or by its executive commit- 
tee (picture, page 133). But Jones 
presides over the council and the com- 
mittee, and he has much to say about 
the $34-million budget. 

* No Blanket Indian—Jones grew up 
on the reservation but has had far more 
experience in the outside world than 
most Navajos. After seven grades in a 
reservation school, his English was ac- 
counted so good that he was tapped as 
interpreter for a missionary doctor. 
When the doctor went home to the 
East, he took Paul along to get more 
schooling. 

By this time, the “Protector of the 
Chief” had acquired his English name. 
The teacher at the reservation school 
had renamed most of the pupils for 
famous figures in history; Nata Ye Yel- 
the became John Paul Jones, later drop- 
ping the “John.” 

Paul Jones had completed a year at 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
when World War I broke out. He en- 
listed, served overseas, was severely 
gassed. After two years of convales- 


cence, he entered business school, then 
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went into office work for National Tea 
Co. in Chicago. 

¢ The White Plague—Tuberculosis is 
the scourge of the Navajo people, and 
the disease found Jones’ family out 
even in Chicago. His Indian wife de- 
veloped the disease, and she wanted to 
return to the reservation. She died five 
years later, in 1938. Jones remarried 
and now has two children by his first 
wife and seven by his present wife. 

Return to the reservation, mean- 
while, started Jones on his way to his 
present eminence in the tr‘be. 
¢ Spokesman—Jones came back to the 
reservation in an Indian Service job, 
working his way up to district super- 
visor. In 1950, he was named official 
interpreter for the tribe and, because 
he had had an unusual amount of off- 
reservation experience, he soon found 
himself heading groups of Navajos on 
trips to national and state capitals. 
The Navajos turned more and more to 
him for leadership. 

In the Tribal Council, too, all 
speeches must be in both Navajo and 
English, and if the delegate can’t speak 
both languages, the official interpreter 
takes over. This, too, helped to put 
Paul Jones before his people. Early last 
year, he won easily on the contest for 
chairman—in which every member of 
the tribe has a vote. His rival, Sam 
Ahkeah, had already served a term, but 
he lacked Jones’ experience off the res- 
ervation. 
¢ Keeping on Top—Like any other 
businessman with a similar range of 
enterprises in his care, Paul Jones moves 
far and fast—and thrives on it. He 
uses the plane and the long-distance 
telephone for speed, and his staff at 
Window Rock to relieve him of rou- 
tine administration. 

His schedule in a recent couple of 
weeks demonstrates his pace: 

e First, to Washington by plane 
to meet Interior Dept. officials and 
confer with the tribe’s general counsel, 
Norman M. Littell, about’a Navajo case 
before the Supreme Court. 

¢ Back to Window Rock for pa- 
perwork, a checkup on the tribal saw- 
mill, a meeting with the tribe’s execu- 
tive committee concerning proposed 
purchase of a housing development 
from Kerr-McGee Oil Industries Corp., 
meetings with officials of oil and ura- 
nium companies concerning leases. 

e In Santa Fe, N. M., for a speech 
at a conference of tribal courts. 

¢ Then a drive to a conference 
with a group of Navajos in Utah about 
a legal case. 

¢ To Salt Lake City (picture, pages 

33 & 135) to talk with attorneys, 
uranium company Officials, business- 
men, and Bureau of Reclamation peo- 
ple about the Colorado River Storage 
Project. 

e At Brigham City, Utah, inspec- 




























































































































































































































































MODERN CHIEF pounds pavement of 
Salt Lake City on way to appointment. 


tion of the Navajo Indian School, the 
largest off-reservation school of the tribe 
—some 450 mi. from Window Rock. 

¢ In Window Rock again, a bi- 
monthly staff meeting, more paperwork, 
then a trip with the governor of Ari- 
zona and other bigwigs to the Glen 
Canyon dam site, where the Navajos 
hope the construction town will be 
planted on the reservation. 

¢ Finally, to Los Angeles with At- 
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for manufacturing, processing, ware- 
housing or distribution. Five clear-span 
widths—40, 50, 60, 70, and 80 ft. With 
these good-looking Stran-Steel build- 
ings you get quality construction, fast 
erection and easy expansion. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan * A Unit of 


NATIONAL STEEL wie CORPORATION 


Here's where you can get more information: 

Atlante 3, Ga., 206 Volunteer Bidg. « Cleveland 15, Ohio, 20950 Center Ridge Rd. « Detroit 29, Mich., Tecumseh Rd., 
Ecorse+ Houston 5,Tex., 2444 Times Blvd. « Minneapolis 4, Minn., 708 S. 10th St. «Kansas City 16, Mo., 1322 Burlington 
San Francisco 4, Cal., 235 Montgomery St.+ Washington 6, 0.C., 1200 18th St., N.W.+ Dealers in principal cities, 
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torney Littell and Business Manager 
Paul Hand for final details of the Baby 
Line Furniture Co. deal. 

¢ In Payment Thereof—For this kind 
of work, Jones is getting $10,000 from 
the tribe this year. Next year, his third 
in office, he'll get $12,000, and in his 
fourth year he'll get $13,500. If he is 
reelected to another four-year term, his 
salary will be pegged at $15,000 a year. 

The tribe also provides him with an 
automobile and a three-bedroom home 
at Window Rock. 

He also has a competent staff of 
young Navajos, and the aid of advice 
from officials of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, notably G. Warren Spaulding, 
superintendent of the Navajo Agency. 
The tribe retains several attorneys, in 
addition to Littell. J. Maurice McCabe, 
33-year-old tribal treasurer, is Jones’ 
righthand man; during three years in a 
tuberculosis sanatorium, he took corre- 
spondence courses to augment his 
Phoenix business college training in 
finance. 


lll. Three Keys 


Jones sees three keys to a better fu- 
ture for his people: education (80% of 
the adults are illiterate in English), 
water, and new industry. The tribe 
and the federal government are work- 
ing together on the first two problems, 
and Jones is making the development 
of industry his great mission in life. 

Hundreds of Navajos are already em- 
ployed in the oil-gas and uranium op- 
erations, and the revenue from com- 
mercial leases helps the general wel- 
fare. The tribe is now getting clearance 
from the Indian Affairs people for a dif- 
ferent and more ambitious type of oil- 
gas contract with Delhi-Taylor Oil 
Corp. It would give Delhi-Taylor explo- 
ration rights to 5-million acres (far more 
than ever given to a company before) 
without the usual leasing fee but with 
the tribe getting half the profits from 
oil, gas, or helium (a net return far more 
than the usual royalty). The tribe re- 
tains rights to any minerals, including 
uranium, that are found during drilling. 
¢ Industrial Expansion—One of Jones’ 
top-priority projects, now that he has 
won a furniture factory, is to attract an 
electronics company to the Navajo 
country. He thinks his tribesmen would 
make first-rate workers in electronics as- 
sembly, and distance from market 
wouldn’t create such a shipping prob- 
lem as it might for some other indus- 
tries. 

He is also thinking of adding an- 
other sawmill, even if the tribe has to 
borrow money—probably the first time 
for such a purpose. If construction can 
be financed, he thinks another mill 
would add greatly to the tribe’s income 
and, just as important, year-round em- 
ployment for Navajo men. END 
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lt you re not 


in the book you're 


a man without 


e « e a country 


° a state 
a county 
a town 
a party 
a street 
a school 
a vote 





Look at all the things you can lose, if you’re not 
a registered voter. 


If you’re not in the book, you lock yourself out 
of the elections. The polls are closed to you. You 
can’t vote on streets, or schools, councilman or 
mayor (not to mention congressman, senator or 
president). You don’t even have the right to 
complain about your government and the way 
things are run! 


But more than that, you cut yourself apart 
from your neighbor next door, your friends at 


the shop, your fellow members in union or club. 

You iose the right to look that boy of yours 
in the eye when he wants to know if you’re do- 
ing your part. 


And you lose the self-respect that comes from 
knowing you can walk into the polls on Election 
Day—the one place in the world where all free 
men are really equal. Isn’t it too much to risk for 
the little time that registering takes? 


Get your name in the book 
—and do it now! 


Is your name in the book? 





Published: weekly—closes 12 days in 


advance. 


Rate—$8.00 per line ($4.00 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 


count 2 words for box number. 








REPLIES (Bow No.): Addreas to office nearest you 
NEW VORK: P. 0. Bow 12 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Poat 8t. (4) 








EMPLOYMENT 


Positions Wanted 


Responsible, Experienced executive, strong foreign 
trade background major US manufacturer In- 
‘ trial ae pment, age 39, 

t position, Experienc 


seeking West 
ed sales management, 
ro rr top management level, excellent 
s US and abroad. PW-2437, Business 


Know Florida, business, government! Resident 30 
years. Age 47, character, integrity. Newspaper 
trained. Presently sales manager $15,000. Want 
sales business relation, executive connec tion, 
PW-2464, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


=—=——— Registered Patent Attorney———= 


Patent information Book obligation. 
G. Miller, Wash. 4, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Mail Order-Exciting home business or office side 
ne. Mail order executive will show you how to 
r irge profits with no investment in mer- 

indise of 


without 
76BW4, Warner Bidg., 


advertising required Experience 
Proven practical, fully explained 
n Free confidential letter. Write: Impact! Inc. 
8 Payne Avenue, Dept. 10-7B, Cleveland 14, 


necessary 


Free Catalog Nundreds of Bargains on business, 

irms and income ovens rty for sale throughout 
t S Deal direct th owners Write: U. L 
1608 “Hillhurat Ave., Dept. BW6, 
Los Angeles 27, Calif 


yers Digest 


Patented Steam Trap with Tremendous u &. market 

tential available to a manute ture on a 
Re valty basis. Product has been well accepted 
t Canadian ndustry during past two years 
D gn is simple yet hi ighly efficient. Interested 
t ntactir organization whe ould manufac 
nd level »p sales sarwarde « of $500,000 per 

Write or further details to BO-2463, 
Business Week 


t 





When Answering 


BOX NUMBERS ... 


to expedite the handling of your correspond- 
ence ond avoid confusion, please do not 
eddress a single reply to more than one 
individual box number. 


Be sure to oddress 


seporate replies for each advertisement. 
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a olekotae! 


serve District 


Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
. St. Louis 

9. Minneapolis 
10. Kansas City 
11. Dallas 
12. San Francisco 
Nation 


1941 = 


+4.6% 
+6.3% 
+6.0% 
+ 10.3% 
+5.8% 
+7.6% 
+4.6% 
+3.7% 
+5.1% 
+1.0% 
+7.4% 
+7.1% 
+6.0% 


aero 


One 





The Income Pattern: 
Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


U.S. Incomes: Up 6.0% From Last Year 





100; adjusted for seasonal, May figures preliminary; 
April revised. 


Qovsiness ween 


POsl-Mlalel-> 4-1) 
} Apr. 
| 1956 


268.1 
281.9 
286.3 
339.8 
355.3 
429.9 
342.3 
322.2 
345.4 
394.4 
479.1 
383.6 
339.5 


258.2 
266.9 
272.7 
308.1 
336.5 
402.2 
326.6 
312.4 
328.5 
393.1 
451.2 
358.8 
321.4 


270.2 
283.8 
289.1 
339.7 
356.1 
432.9 
341.7 
324.1 
345.4 
397.2 
484.6 
384.4 
340.8 











Gains Are Tapering Off 


U.S. incomes in May, 1956, stood at 
a new peak 6% higher than a year ago, 
according to BUSINESS WEEK’s Com- 
posite of Regional Income Indexes. In- 
comes in eight of the 12 regions reached 
new highs. 
e Gains Taper Off—Cleveland con- 
tinued to lead all other regions in year- 
to-year percentage gains, reflecting the 
faster tempo of industrial activity there. 
However, Cleveland’s gains are tapering 
off as comparisons are made with 
months of increasing activity and con- 
sequently higher income in 1955. 

Next largest increase was the 7.6% 
gain over May, 1955, made by the 
Atlanta region. But there, too, the gains 

though still large—appear to be shrink- 
ing. Incomes in the Atlanta district 
were affected by losses in manufacturing 
employment due to a steel strike in 
Alabama during May. Earnings in 


manufacturing declined from April to 
May, nearly down to year-ago levels. 

The Dallas and San Francisco regions 
continued to register steady gains, re- 
flecting the growth of the Southwest. 
¢ Month to Month—From April to 
May, the nation’s incomes inched up 
0.4%. Largest month-to-month increase 
for any region was the 1.1% gain in 
Dallas. Philadelphia was next with a 
1.0% increase. Only Chicago showed a 
decline: a matter of 0.2% 

Chicago includes the Detroit area, so 
declines in industrial activity there 
would be reflected in incomes for that 
region. In Indiana, the automotive in- 
dustry had further employment losses 
in May, and the effect of curtailed auto 
production spread to supplier plants. 
Non-electrical machinery showed the 
only major manufacturing loss not at- 
tributable to the auto industry. ENo 
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THE TREND 





The Only Way to Deal With Blackmail 


By refusing to help build Egypt’s Aswan Dam, the 
Administration finally has put an end to an impos- 
sible state of affairs—one in which the United States 
lay open to the rankest sort of international black- 
mail at the hands of Premier Nasser. We only hope 
that the experience will have a salutary influence on 
the future conduct of our foreign aid policy. 

There is much to be said for the way the U.S. has 
bent every effort over the past two or three years to 
help Egypt’s economy. As a newly independent 
nation trying to build a modern economy, Egypt 
greatly needed outside help. In President Nasser it 
seemed that the Egyptian people had found a leader 
dedicated to the task of modernization and capable 
of using help instead of diverting it to his personal 
ends. 

Somewhere along the line we began leaning over 
backward to help Nasser. Even after the Czech 
arms deal, for which Egypt had to commit large 
resources, we and the British made a joint offer of 
an initial $70-million to finance the first stages of 
Aswan and we encouraged the World Bank to guar- 
antee $200-million. We let the offer stand as Nasser 
pulled every trick in the book to weaken Western 
positions from Algeria to the Persian Gulf—and 
played off Washington and Moscow to get the most 
favorable terms for financial assistance for Aswan. 

Now that Washington has put an end to its efforts 
to gain Nasser’s favor, it is a good time to start tak- 
ing stock of the whole business. 

There is no doubt that we have demonstrated that 
we were more than anxious to help Egypt on its feet 
economically and in the process were ready to make 
every allowance for the extreme way that Nasser 
expressed his country’s nationalism and anti-Israeli 
sentiments. If Nasser now finds himself in difficul- 
ties he has no one but himself to blame. 

There is a possibility that Moscow will now pick 
up the Aswan project. That would mean that Com- 
munist agents and sympathizers would gain even 
more influence at court than presently, perhaps 
enough so that Egypt would become an economic 
satellite of Moscow. We have a feeling, though, that 
Moscow already has its hands so full in the satellites 
of Eastern Europe that the Kremlin will think twice 
before taking on another satellite, especially one 
that lies on the far side of the Mediterranean. 

Until Moscow really-shows its hand, we won’t be 
able to make any final assessment, of course. But 
meanwhile we should have learned a lesson or two 
that will come in’ handy for the future. Right off 
the bat we would like to suggest that there is no 
need for the U.S. to buy any country’s favor with 
foreign aid—and no need to fear any country’s 
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disapproval if we decide that it is not in our national 
interest to grant aid. “Respect,” as George Kennan 
said recently, “is far more durable and valuable 
than popularity” in international relationships. And 
to that Kennan added what strikes us as a good work- 
ing rule: “Wherever the element of threat or pres- 
sure enters into any question of foreign aid .. . the 
possibilities of the given relationship are, for the 
moment, exhausted.” 


The Costs of Welfare 


A sobering study of the future costs of municipal 
social welfare programs was recently completed by 
the New York City Chamber of Commerce. It points 
out that despite the fact that current expenditures 
on social welfare are relatively low, even a minor 
recession can send costs skyrocketing. 

The study calls a rise in welfare costs inevitable 
because of the changes that have taken place in city 
populations since World War II. First, the flight 
to the suburbs has mostly involved “middle income” 
groups, which have been “replaced in large part” 
by groups of lower economic status. These are often 
in the marginal labor category and are “the first to 
be placed in financial jeopardy by any slight move- 
ment away from a full employment level.” 

Second, the population has increased at both 
ends of the age scale—the young and the old—but 
not in the “employable category.” For example, in 
New York, the population under 15 years has in- 
creased by 145,000 since 1950; the number over 65 
has grown by 165,000; but the 15-to-65 group has 
actually declined by 150,000. 

This experience has been shared by other big 
cities. Moreover, the study states, the increasing 
life span of the population has been accompanied 
by a greater incidence of chronic illness, which re- 
quires “unusual services and help.” Similarly, the 
tendency of lower income families to have more 
children than other economic groups within a metro- 
politan area will contribute to the need for more 
public assistance. 

It is clear that this does not apply to New York 
alone. Every large municipality is faced with a 
similar situation. Nor is it a matter for public offi- 
cials alone. The New York Chamber of Commerce 
declares that private groups must cooperate in social 
welfare programs. This applies particularly to the 
business community, which must help “to eliminate, 
so far as possible, the causes of dependency among 
employables.” If the labor that is now marginal can 
be made permanent, the need for public relief can 
be kept within bounds. 
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Welding rods and a spud wrench, a bright colored safety helmet, blueprints and a pair of sturdy 
cowhide gloves, all atop a structural foundation, these are the elements chosen by Stanley Melt- 
zoff to symbolize the growth and expansion so evident on every American industrial front. 


United Engineers has the skills 
and experience born of hundreds of industrial and 
utility projects across the nation—projects of widest 
scope and variety. Each is a testimonial to the flexi- 
bility and scope of our services, which include 
engineering design, purchasing, expediting and con- 
struction. As designers, construction engineers, and 
engineering consultants, we offer a full and complete 
service to all clients—one contact, with full respon- 
sibility for all time and cost factors 

Best proof of the success of our operations—and of 


the satisfaction of our clients—can be found in the 
fact that more than 90% of our work is done for 
those we have previously served. 

No matter what your project—industrial building 
or utility installation, steel mill or pipeline, power 
plant or chemical plant—United Engineers has the 
skills and creative resources to augment the engineer- 
ing staff of your own organization. 

Our background of more than 70 years’ experience 
is your assurance of getting the maximum return for 
each dollar expended. We invite your inquiries. 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors Inc 


U.E.&C 


(Canada) Ltd 


New York 17 * PHILADELPHIA 5 * Chicago 2 


Our list of clients includes many of the nation’s forward-thinking industries and utilities 





Another new development using 


B.EGoodrich Chemical «2 materia: 


Blood administration set is made by 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill. 


queezable Geon keeps blood flowing 


HAT plastic filter chamber under 
the bottle of blood helps make 
intravenous injection safe and de- 
pendable. The chamber, made of 
Geon polyvinyl materials, is clear, 
thus serves as a “sight glass.”’ It’s 
flexible, so a light squeeze eliminates 
clogging. And, since Geon is inert, 
non-contaminating, and can be steri- 
lized without harm, it meets the strict 
requirements of this application. 
Another major benefit can’t be seen. 
Although Geon is recognized as the 
standard for uniform high quality in 
polyvinyl resins, its cost is reason- 


\B.EGoodrich; 


able. Thus the whole unit is dispos- 
able—safer by far than equipment 
which must be sterilized, packaged, 
inspected, and stored for re-use. 

Geon’s quality and versatility can 
help you improve or develop prod- 
ucts. This vinyl can be formed into a 
variety of things—rigid préducts like 
ductwork, or flexible products like 
tarpaulins... or it can be applied as 
a durable coating to other materials. 
It resists the effects of most acids, 
alkalis, solvents, and oil, can be made 
clear or colorful. 


For complete information write 


Dept. P-8, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B.F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


GEON polyvinyl materials - HYCAR American rubber and latex » GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers » HARMON colors 





